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See  how 
it  works 
on  the 
gauge. .. 


ALLIS-CH, 


Xour  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  will 
demonstrate  in  the  field  . . .  for  you  . . . 
why  a  new  D  Tractor  does  up  to  1/3 
more  work  than  your  present  tractor  on 
the  same  amount  of  fuel.  You'll  see  why 
the  Traction  Booster  system  keeps  you 
on-the-go  . . .  adding  weight  automatically 
when  the  going  gets  tough  . . .  releasing 
weight  to  save  fuel  as  the  load  lightens. 

Across  the  country,  many  new  D  Tractors 
are  working  from  25  to  45  percent  more 
land  than  other  tractors  on  the  same 
amount  of  fuel.  Your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  will  give  you  a  proof-test  in  the 
field.  Also,  he  will  prove  the  dollar-making 
difference  of  these  other  tractor  features: 
Power  Director  (The  Big  Stick), 
Snap-Coupler  hitch,  Power-Shift  rear 
wheels,  and  Roll-Shift  front  axle.  You’ll 
find  out  how  you  can  save  money  . . .  and 
farm  faster  and  easier  than  ever  before. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,WIS. 


PROOF 


using  2,  3,  4  or  S-bottom  plows 


^  FINANCE  ^ 
FOR  PROFIT 


Ask  your  dealer 
about  our  Time 
Payment  Plans 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP>COUPLER  ar«  Allia*Chalmera  trademarks 


Get  tbe  dollar-making'  difference  witli 


2  WITHIN  MINUTES  OF  THE  TROUBLE-CALL  relayed  from  the  farm. 
Corcoran  Implement  Company’s  assistant  manager,  Dick  Bondurant 
and  his  aide,  Fred  Gresham,  arrived  at  the  field  and  got  to  work. 
A  quick  tire  change  is  easy  for  these  experts  with  their  fully  equipped 
repair  truck— complete  with  a  free  "loaner”  that  pinch-hits  when¬ 
ever  a  tire  must  go  back  to  the  shop  for  repairs. 


1  YOU’RE  LOSING  MONEY  EVERY  MINUTE  when 
you’re  a  professional  harvester  with  equip-  | 
ment  trouble.  So  when  a  cotton  picker  blew 
a  tire  one  Sunday  morning.  Manager  R.  D.  , 
Peck  immediately  radioed  the  farm’s  head¬ 
quarters  for  help. 


3  ONLY  30  MINUTES  AFTER  THE  BLOWOUT.  Valley  Harvester’s  picker 
is  going  back  to  the  field.  "We  lost  only  half  a  bale.  But  we  could 
have  lost  12  bales,  had  the  picker  been  laid  up  all  day,”  says  Peck. 
"So  Corcoran’s  quick  service-on  a  Sunday,  too-saved  us  from  a 
loss  of  at  least  $1,700!” 

NOTHER  BIG  BENEFIT  of  "Extra  Hand"  service:  the  superior  perform- 
nce  and  bonus  service-life  of  Goodyear's  famed  Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
ith  their  super-tough  rubbers-exclusive  Triple-Tempered  Cord  “mus- 
les”-ground-gripping,  gearlike  tread. 

s  one  of  many  reasons  why  you,  too,  will  be  time  and  money  ahead 
y  calling  your  Goodyear  dealer  next  time.  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Depart- 

6nt,  Akron  16,  Ohio.  Sure-Crip—T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  a  Rubt>«r  company,  Akron,  Oblo 


GOODYEAR  “EXTRA  HAND' 
FARM  TIRE  SERVICE 


1  Check,  change  and  re¬ 
pair  any  type  tire. 

2  Furnish  free  "loaners” 
while  your  tires  are  be¬ 
ing  repaired  or  retreaded. 


3  Liquid-weight  your  trac¬ 
tor  tires  for  maximum 
traction. 

4  Minimize  down  time 
through  expert  help  on 
tire  maintenance. 


5  Take  care  of  your  battery  needs. 


6ni,  AKrOn  lUy  UniO*  Sure*Grii>-T,M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  a  Rubber  CompanytAkrontOMo 

ots  of  good  things  come  from 

good/Vear 


MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  ^  TRACTOR  TIRES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 

Choose  either  the  popular  3-T  Sure-Grip  or  extra-quality  Traction  Sure-Grip  tires,  both  out-in-front  performers 


^od;^ear 


)  "EXTRA  HAND”  SERVICE  AT  WORK 


‘Td  have  lost  at  least  $1,700 
without  their  Sunday  service” 

—says  R.  D.  Peck,  Valley  Harvesters,  Fresno,  California 


Data  and  photo*  from  The  Deu  Moines  Sunday  Register 


Watershed  Program  pays  Iowa  Many  Benefits 

Floods  eliminated,  top  soil  saved,  yields  increased,  property  values  boosted— 
these  are  just  a  few  of  many  benefits  of  Iowa* s  Watershed  Program 


Ever  since  the  plow  first  turned  virgin  Iowa 
prairie,  heavy  rains  have  meant  flooding,  loss 
of  topsoil,  destruction  of  property,  hardships, 
and  even  loss  of  lives. 

Today,  cooperative  efforts  of  Iowa  farm 
and  townspeople  and  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice  are  helping  curb  the  floods.  Six  water¬ 
shed  developments  have  been  completed  in 
Iowa;  seven  more  are  in  the  construction 
stage,  10  are  in  planning,  and  21  others  have 
been  approved  by  the  state  soil  conservation 
committee. 

These  jobs  call  for  moving  millions  of 
yards  of  earth,  clearing  thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  smoothing  over  hundreds  of  gullies 
and  building  miles  of  terraces— and  Cat-built 
equipment  has  helped  the  work  succeed. 

Iowa  Watersheds  passed  the  test 
The  spring  of  1960  was  a  tough  test  for 
watersheds  in  Western  Iowa.  Heavy  snow 
accumulations  were  followed  by  high  inten¬ 
sity  spring  rains.  In  the  Wolf  Creek  subwa- 


BEFORE  work  done  in  Little  Egypt  Watershed. 


tershed  with  only  26%  of  the  area  protected, 
water  was  effectively  controlled. 

Even  following  a  7  inch  rain,  with  4  inches 
falling  in  thirty  minutes,  there  was  no  flood¬ 
ing  in  the  town  of  Anthon— where  it  was 
estimated  that  damage  would  have  cost 
$100,000!  Yet,  only  a  few  miles  away  in  the 
West  Fork  subwatershed  of  the  same  proj¬ 
ect,  with  very  little  of  the  area  protected,  the 
town  of  Hornick  was  under  a  foot  of  water. 

Entire  communities  benefit 

Not  just  the  farms  and  villages  in  the  flood 
areas  benefit  from  protected  watersheds. 
Dams  often  do  double  duty,  and  serve  both 
as  flood  retarding  structures  and  bridges, 
saving  thousands  of  tax  dollars  in  initial  cost 
and  upkeep.  Such  a  dam  and  the  bridge  it 
replaced  in  Iowa’s  Little  Egypt  Watershed 
is  shown  below. 

Iowa  folks  realize  many  “bonus  benefits” 
from  the  watersheds.  Their  upstream  prac¬ 
tices  of  terracing,  contour  farming  and  strip 


AFTER  dams  were  built,  the  erosion  was  halted. 


cropping  retard  water  run  off  and  check  ero¬ 
sion,  reduce  soil  losses  50%  to  90%,  and  in¬ 
crease  yields  as  much  as  10%.  Their  ponds 
impound  water,  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  a  water  supply  for  livestock,  domestic 
use  and  irrigation.  Frequently  an  attractive 
lake  is  created  from  an  eyesore  gully.  Farm 
values  also  increase  when  flooding  danger  is 
eliminated. 

You  can  share  in  watershed 
benefits,  too 

Does  your  neighborhood  or  your  farm  have 
flooding  and  serious  erosion  problems?  It 
will  pay  you  to  learn  more  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  soil  conservation  and  a  Watershed 
Program  from  your  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice.  You  can  make  an  important  beginning 
right  on  your  own  farm— today!  You’ll  find 
a  Cat  farm  Tractor  ideal  for  all  land  clear¬ 
ing,  earthmoving  and  conservation  jobs,  as 
well  as  your  general  farm  work.  See  your 
Caterpillar  Dealer  for  more  information. 


/rs  A 


MARTIN! 


HI-STOR 


WET  CORN  STORAGE 


There  are  real  advantages  in  storing  and  feeding 
high-moisture  shelled  corn,  in  a  Martin  Hi-Stor: 

•  Lifetime  galvanized,  heavy  steel  construction 

•  Bottom  auger  unloading  for  ease  and  efficiency 

•  Tight  seal  built  into  every  wall  and  roof  joint 

•  “Man-size”  manhole 

•  Practical  lifeguard  ladder 

•  Regulator  valve  for  pressure  equalization 

1961  STORAGE  BIN 


For  Dry  Storage  of  all  Grains 
And  Shelled  Corn 

(^Pressure  sealing  against  driving  rain 
and  snow  at  both  the  eave  and  roof 
cap  areas  is  available. 

Massive  1-piece,  welded,  galvanized 
door  frame.  Extra  wide,  too. 

^  Foot-for-foot  it  has  stronger  walls. 
“Man-size"  ridge  opening  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess,  filling  and  aeration. 

^  Both  hatch  door  and  vent  can  open  and 
close  from  the  ground. 

Sizes  from  500  to  15,325  bushels. 

I^MARTIN  steel! 

I  913  Lontview  Avenue  •  Dept.  FQ-T  •  Mansfield,  Ohio  i 

I  Please  send  information  promptly.  i 

I  Name  -  _  I 

I  Address' _ • 

I  City  &  State _ I 

I - 1 
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JOHN  DEERE  NEW  GENERATION  TRACTORS 


Three  NEW  Row-Crop  Utilities  Low,  com¬ 
pact,  stable;  yet,  with  ample  crop  clearance  to  handle  two-  and 
four-row  cultivators — these  are  advantages  you’ll  find  in  new 
John  Deere  Row-Crop  Utility  Tractors.  You  can  choose  from 
the  35  h.p.  “1010”  Series  (above),  the  45  h.p.  “2010”  Series,  and 
the  55  h.p.  “3010”  Series.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  engines;  LP-Gas, 
too,  in  the  two  larger  sizes. 


Three  NEW  Row-Crops  Fast-working  power  fd 

every  farm  job,  plus  complete  adaptability  to  every  crop  requirfr* 
ment  is  yours  in  the  new  line  of  John  Deere  Row-Crop  Tracton- 
Pick  the  size  that  fills  your  needs— the  45  h.p.  “2010”  Seri* 
(above),  the  55  h.p.  “3010”  Series,  or  the  80  h.p.  “4010”  Series. 
There’s  a  complete  fuel  option — gas,  Diesel,  or  LP-Gas — plus » 
choice  of  front-end  assemblies  to  match  your  row  spacing. 


ik  Jt' 


eet  your  exact  farming  requirements... 


POWER  TO  RUN 

where  others  walk 


When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  true  measure  of  a  farm  trac¬ 
tor  is  in  its  ability  to  increase  daily  work  output  and  hold 
operating  costs  down.  John  Deere  New  Generation  Tractors 
set  the  pace  in  this  direction — “running”  rather  than  “walk¬ 
ing”  through  big  jobs.  These  tractors  are  designed  to  puU 
their  loads  at  higher  speeds;  to  work  more  acres  per  day. 
Further,  they  operate  at  the  exact  speed  you  want  in  the  gear 
range  that  offers  the  greatest  economy. 

The  days  of  the  heavy  cumbersome  “weight  lifter”  tractor 
are  numbered  as  are  the  hours  spent  slugging  out  a  heavy  job 
at  a  snail’s  pace.  Today  comes  a  new  concept  of  power — 
fleet,  agile  John  Deere  Tractors  that  move  loads  in  the  more- 
eflficient,  practical,  and  economical  work  gears.  And  when  the 
heavy  tillage  work  is  over,  these  same  fast-working  John 
Deere  Tractors  are  far  better  suited  to  handling  the  remaining 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  farm  work.  On  both  sides  of  the 
ledger — work  completed  or  reduced  operating  costs — you’ll 
write  in  black  ink  in  the  John  Deere  column. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  of 
this  new  power  concept  and  the  many  other  advanced  features 
in  the  New  Generation  of  Power  Tractors. 
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flTwo  NEW  Standards  Husky  power  ideally  suited 


re*' 


‘qui 
pic  tors 

Series 

Series. 

plus 


or  grain  and  rice  growers  is  provided  in  the  new  55  h.p.  “3010” 
fcnd  80  h.p.  “4010”  Standard  Tractors.  Gas,  Diesel,  and  LP-Gas 
Vgines  are  available  in  both  series.  A  short  wheelbase,  wide 
■ear  fenders,  and  a  husky  oscillating  front  axle  tailor  these  trac- 
i^rs  to  grain  and  ricefield  work.  Both  tractors  can  be  equipped 
p'ath  a  3-point  hitch  for  “pick  up  and  go”  farming  at  its  best. 


Horsepower  IS  as  horsepower  DOES 

New  Generation  Tractors  are  designed  to  puU 
their  loads  at  higher  speeds  .  .  .  work  more  acres 
every  day! 

These  tractors  operate  at  the  speed  you  want 
in  the  gear  range  that  gives  you  maximum 
economy! 

JOHN  DEERE 

dependability, 
and  dealers 

MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 
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•  SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

JOHNDEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  information  on  these  tractors: 

□  4010  &  3010  Row-Crop  □  4010  &  3010  Standard 

r~l  2010  Row-Crop  &  Utility  C]  1010  Single-Row  &  Utility 

□  1010  Row-Crop  Utility  Q  1010  Agricultural  Crawler 


Nam* _ 

Rural  Rout*  Bax 


□  Studaut 


Towa, 


.Slat*. 


STATI 


Armco  Drainage  ft  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  6911  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Send  me  information  about  Armco  Buildings  for  the  following  uses: _ 


□  RUSH  — Have  dealer  call!  Phone. 


Not  quite  ready ...  but 
his  Armco  Buiiding  IS 

When  his  grain  matures,  this  farmer  is  prepared  to  protect  it 
in  a  durable,  weathertight  Armco  Grain  Storage  Building  and 
to  increase  his  profits  with  higher  spring  prices.  Built  to  with¬ 
stand  the  most  severe  weather  and  storage  conditions,  easy- 
to-maintain  Armco  Steel  Buildings  arc 
available  in  an  almost  unlimited  choice  |  strength, 

of  sizes.  They  meet  all  requirements  of  J  durabinw 

government  loans  and  reseal  programs. 

Find  out  how  easily  these  rugged  buildings  can  fit  into  your 
plans.  If  you  need  a  building  immediately,  check  the  “RUSH” 
box  in  the  above  coupon,  then  mail  coupon  to  Armco  Drainage 
&  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of  Armco  Steel  Corporation, 
6911  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


ARMCO  Drainage  &  Metal  Products 

V 


□  Owner  □  Tenant  □  Student 


OLIVER  1800  PULLS  UP  TO  57%  MORE 


You  get  pulling  power  in  the  new  Oliver  1800 — not  just 
horsepower.  In  nationally  recognized  tests,  the  1800 
Row  Crop"®  diesel  pulled  up  to  57%  more  than  other 
tractors  in  its  class — 11,040  pounds  on  the  drawbar.  And 
the  gasoline  1800  walked  away  with  10,619  pounds. 

That’s  only  half  the  story.  The  1800  set  an  all-time 
gasoline  economy  record.  Here’s  proof  of  its  thriftiness — 
in  a  big  way.  Teamed  with  a  6-bottom,  semi-mounted 
No.  5540,  it  plowed  3.38  acres  of  Iowa  silt  loam  7  inches 
deep  in  an  Oliver-supervised,  one-hour  test.  Fuel  cost 
was  only  per  acre.*  This  is  balanced  power — 

smooth  6-cylinder  horsepower  matched  to  more  than 
4  tons  of  basic,  built-in  weight.  It  gives  you  ground¬ 
gripping  traction  without  fuel-wasting  slippage. 

Here’s  the  combination  that’s  setting  new  marks  in 
plowing  speed  and  quality — an  example  of  coordinated 
Oliver  engineering.  An  exclusive,  pivoting  drawbar — 
pulling  the  plow  from  a  single  post  at  front  center  to 


relieve  side  draft — also  controls  the  tailwheel,  swings 
it  into  any  turn  the  tractor  makes.  You  can  narrow 
headlands  to  20  feet,  maneuver  in  close  quarters  easily. 

Make  your  working  hours  pay  more  with  an  Oliver 
1800.  Power  steering  is  standard  Row  Crop  equipment. 
A  cushioned,  rubber-spring  seat  provides  easy -chair  com¬ 
fort.  Patented,  touch-button  "  Hydra-lectric”  system 
offers  on-the-go  control  of  working  depth.  Operating  con¬ 
veniences  include  draft-sensitive,  standard  3-point  hitch 
and  dual-speed  PTO.  Oliver  Corporation,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

*  Based  on  national  average  gasoline  cost  of  19t  per  gallon. 

SEE  YOUR 

OLIVER  O 

DEALER 

Look  for  this  sign,  new  symbol  of  prompt, 
dependable  service  and  genuine  Oliver  parts. 


To  Begin  With 


Bpariita  the  Slats 

w  researcher  made  the  statement  that  the 

hog  was  the  smartest  domestic  animal,  a  statement  which,  he  said, 
“has  caused  me  considerable  trouble  since.”  Trouble  was,  it  seems, 
dog  lovers  and  horse  backers  and  cat  carriers  didn’t  agree. 

So  up  comes  a  sow  on  the  Monte  Sink  farm,  near  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  showing  hogs  to  be  at  least  one  up  on  cattle  and  horses. 
This  sow  has  a  way  across  a  cattle  guard.  She  leans  against  the 
side  of  the  fence  for  support,  and  hooks  her  dewclaws  over  the 
slats.  She  can  make  it  both  ways,  slowly,  but  with  ease.  She  has 
her  run  of  the  bam  (and  the  spilled  feed  therein.)  “She  thinks 
she’s  people”  said  Sink. 


there  is  a  quick  test  which  helps  to  check  the  job.  When  the 
concrete  has  cured  ( 14  days)  take  off  the  covers  and  let  the  surface 
dry.  Then  wet  it  with  clean  water  and  examine  the  surface  as  the 
water  starts  to  run  off.  Badly  cured  concrete  will  show  a  fine  net¬ 
work  of  spider-web  cracks  crisscrossing  over  the  surface.  A  good 
job  won’t  show  any. 

Another  term  you  may  not  have  heard  is  “slump.”  It’s  a  measure 
of  the  water  in  concrete.  Slump  is  measured  by  putting  some 
newly-mi.xed  concrete  in  a  special  conical  container,  called  a  slump 
cone.  The  cone  is  12  inches  high,  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
8  inches  at  the  bottom.  You  fill  it  through  the  small  end.  Lift  off 
the  container,  and  the  concrete  slumps.  This  slump  is  measured  in 
inches — how  far  the  concrete  has  slumped  down  from  the  point 
of  the  cone.  No  concrete  should  be  used  which  has  more  than  two- 
inch  slump.  Yes,  you’re  right,  it’s  much  harder  work  to  handle  and 
level  this  drier  concrete,  but  for  a  lasting  job,  it’s  the  only  way. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  new  Federal  Highway  contractors  are 
using  concrete  that’s  as  sloppy  as  buttermilk.  And  that.  Sir,  is  going 
to  spell  trouble  one  of  these  fine  frosty  days  in  a  year  or  two.  You’d 
think  the  Feds  wouldn’t  let  any  slump  get  away  from  them. 

f  DirlrAt  *  farmer  receives  about  2/2  cents  for  the 
I4CI  S  IrlCKcI  yy^^pat  in  a  25-cent  loaf  of  bread,  and  less  than 

a  dollar  for  the  cotton  in  a  fifty-dollar  suit.”  News  Item 

Is  it  futile 
To  till, 

F rom  year  to  year. 

While  the  grocer  and  the  haberdasheer 
Sell  fiber  and  food  that  we  wring  from  the  soil 
And  ring' up  their  till  with  most  of  the  spoil? 


First^ass  Concrete 


One  of  the  questions  that  raises  its 
ugly  head  in  the  aftermath  of  print¬ 
ing  the  proper  way  to  place  and  cure  concrete  (Winter,  ’60-61)  is 
“How  do  you  tell  if  you  did  the  job  properly?” 

The  proof,  of  course,  may  take  quite  a  while  to  show.  Badly 
laid  concrete  may  not  flake  or  crack  for  a  couple  of  years.  But 


Couldn’t  Congress, 

Or  Bureau, 

Or  Union  or  Grange 

Foster  some  planning  for  planning  a  change 
To  pass  to  the  farmer  just  some  of  the  loot 
That’s  made  from  bread  or  a  business  suit? 


J.J.M. 


I  Farm  Books 


Farm  Building  Design,  by  Loren  W.  Neuhauer  and  Harry  B. 
Walker,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  ].,  1961 .  $13.00 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  man  who  is  designing  a  struc¬ 
ture.  It  contains  good  chapters  on  the  characteristics  of  wood,  steel, 
masonry,  their  use  and  properties.  It  describes  the  use  of  trusses, 
foundations,  frames,  posts  and  other  construction  members.  But 
the  book  is  miserable  on  layout  of  buildings — as  opposed  to  con¬ 
struction.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  dairy  doesn’t  mention  the 
heningbone  layout,  and  the  chapter  on  farm  wiring  suggests  a 
100-amp  serx’ice  might  be  sufficient  for  a  modern  farm.  It  wouldn’t 
come  close  under  today’s  conditions.  And  the  book  doesn’t  men¬ 
tion  tilt-up  concrete.  With  these  restrictions,  it  has  its  place. 

Seeds,  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  1961,  USD  A,  Wash» 
ington  25,  D.  C.  $2.00. 

Since  1933,  the  yearbooks  of  the  USDA  have  chosen  a  specific 
subject  in  agriculture,  and  explored  it  in  detail.  This  year’s  book 
on  seeds  is  the  usual  bargain  in  reading  material.  It  contains  scores 
of  articles  by  dozens  of  experts  on  all  the  phases  of  seeds — their 
life  processes,  their  production,  processing,  certification,  testing 
and  marketing.  It  is  a  worthy  successor  to  its  line.  (It’s  a  snap  at 
$2.00,  but  your  congressman  can  send  you  one  free.) 


James  Monroe  Smith,  Georgia  Planter,  Before  and  After 
Death,  by  E.  Merton  Coulter,  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens, 
$5.00. 

When  the  Civil  War  ended,  James  Monroe  Smith  was  just  an¬ 
other  destitute  young  Georgia  bachelor.  When  he  died  in  1915  he 
was  still  a  bachelor,  but  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  and  land- 
owners  in  all  the  South.  The  driving  theme  of  his  life  seemed  to 
be  to  own  “all  the  land  that’s  next  to  mine”  and  he  finally  wound 
up  with  something  like  20,000  acres  traversed  by  his  own  railroad 
and  worked  by  hundreds  of  croppers,  hired  hands  and,  for  some 
years,  convict  labor. 

His  colorful  story  was  summarized  in  F.  Q.,  Autumn,  1958. 
Dr.  Coulter,  emeritus  head  of  the  History  Department  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  has  now  put  the  biography  together  in  detail. 
It  is  an  amazing  tale  of  farming,  trading,  politics  and  litigation, 
with  the  unsavory  contracting  of  convict  labor  adding  a  weird  note. 

The  “after  death”  element  concerns  the  legends  which  grew  up 
around  the  man  and  the  maze  of  court  proceedings  involved  in 
settling  his  estate.  That  estate,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  was 
completely  dissipated  within  a  few  years  of  his  interment,  by  mis¬ 
management  and  poor  investments. 


C.R.K. 


WAYNE 

CALFNIP 


ALLIED  MILLS.  INC. 


B  Starting  Sept.  1,  at 

K  your  Wayne  Dealer - 
B  sturdy  galvanized 

V  nipple  pail 

V  (retail  value  $2.49) 

■  for  only  $1.49  with  the 
i  purchase  of  25  lbs. 

P  of  Wayne  Caifnip  . . . 
r  or  free  with  the 

purchase  of  100  lbs. 

Offer  expires  December  31. 
1961.  Good  only  in  U.S.  Void 
where  prohibited,  taxed  or 
otherwise  restricted  by  law. 


AND  TO  PROVE  IT,  Wayne  Invites  You  To  Be  The  Judge!  Try  Caifnip  Today  And  Take  Ad* 
vantage  Of  The  Special  Nipple  Pail  Offer  (See  Above)  At  Your  Local  Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 

Wayne  Caifnip,  the  superior  milk  replacer  for  better  calves,  too!  But,  you  be  the  judge  . . . 

Calves,  Lambs,  Pigs,  is  easy  to  mix,  easy  to  get  a  supply  and  try  it  now!  The  results  will 

feed,  reduces  digestive  upsets,  and  gives  a  be  your  proof  that  CALFNIP  is  the  finest  milk 

rich,  nutritious,  uniform  ration.  And  there's  replacer  available,  and  delivers  everything 

real  economy  ...  25  lbs.  of  CALFNIP  lets  you  demand  in  economy  and  efficiency, 

you  sell  about  200  lbs.  of  whole  milk.  Builds 

WAYNE  CALFNIP  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  NEW  50  LB.  BAG  FOR  EVEN  GREATER  ECONOMY -see  your  nearby  Wayne  Feed  Dealer! 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds...  Today  I 

Executive  Offices;  Chicago.  III.  •  Mills  at;  Guntersville.  Ala.  •  Gainesville.  Ga.  •  Peoria.  III.  •  East  St.  Louis.  III.  •  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Mason  City.  Iowa  •  Omaha.  Neb.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Everson,  Pa.  •  Memphis,  Tenn.  •  Fort  Worth,  Texas  •  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Most  Farmalls 
get  Sundays  off 
for  good  behavior 

Greater  efficiency  earns  you  more 
''free  time'\  . .  greater  economy 
saves  extra  dollars  to  enjoy  it! 


New  Farmall®  tractors — from  the  1-plow  Cub  right 
up  to  the  league-leading  5-plow  560 — have  a  way  of 
stealing  the  show  whenever  farm  folk  get  together. 

Before  the  men  can  be  coaxed  to  the  picnic  table, 
they’ll  check  a  new  Farmall  from  radiator  to 
hitch  to  see  the  latest  time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures.  They’ll  listen  to  the  host  tell  "Gramps”  the 
two  big  advantages  of  Multi-Range  power:  (1)  How 
it  gives  the  big  Farmall  560  power  to  spare  for 
toughest  jobs.  (2)  How  it  lets  the  560  "loaf”  on 
light  work  to  match  smaller  tractor  economy. 

A  wise  guest  will  head  for  the  table  before  a 
Farmall  owner  starts  talking  about  Torque  Ampli¬ 
fier.  If  he  doesn’t,  there’ll  be  only  backs  and  wings 
left  when  the  proud  owner  finishes  telling  how  TA 
seems  to  flatten  steep  slopes  and  erase  tough-spots 
without  shift-down  delays. 

Sure,  the  hostess  frets  about  "gabby”  men  and 
the  way  their  talk  complicates  her  picnics.  But, 
as  the  family  bookkeeper,  she  knows  that  the  siz¬ 
able  fuel  and  upkeep  savings  of  Farmall  tractors 
"buy  the  treats’’  for  family  and  friends  who  help 
to  make  Sundays  relaxing  fun-days. 


Get  the  feel  of  a  new  Farmall!  No  other 
tractors  offer  the  same  perfect  balance  of 
power  and  weight .  .  .  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  of  proved  work-saving,  money-mak¬ 
ing  features.  Call  your  IH  dealer.  He’ll 
make  all  arrangements  for  you  to  field- 
try  a  new  Farmall. 


;  P  A  PTS.  and 

■' EVEPYWHlIstS 


5,000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 


Wade  through  tough  spots  non-stop  with  million$-of-hours 
proved  Torque  Amplifier.  There's  no  stopping,  no  clutching,  no 
over-speeding  the  engine.  Just  pull  the  convenient  TA  lever  to  boost 
pull  power  up  to  45%  on-the-gol  And  you  don’t  hove  to  coddle  TA. 
It’s  super  tough  . . .  ready  to  work  whenever  you  need  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

World's  largest  manufacturer  of  farm  equipment 


cost  no  more,  wear  50%  longer  on  farm  trucks! 


That’s  right — this  totally  new  tire  from  Firestone  costs 
no  more  than  conventional  farm  truck  tires,  yet  it  gives 
you  better  service  and  longer  life!  Eight  years  of  research 
and  more  than  109,000,000  test  miles  on  truck  fleets  and 
farms  everywhere  prove  it  brings  you  50%  more  original 
tread  mileage  and  much  greater  drive  wheel  traction,  too. 
And  that  means  for  every  two  miles  you’ve  expected  on 
your  present  truck  tires,  you’ll  get  three  with  Transport- 
100  tires!  Here’s  why: 

3-Rib  Broad-Center  tread  and  the  Transport-100  flatter  crown 
cut  down  uneven  wear  and  increase  grip  on  roads  and 
pavement,  wet  or  dry. 


Stone  Guards  are  built  right  into  the  Transport-100  tread 
to  keep  tread  free  of  damaging  rocks  and  pebbles. 

Exclusive  Firestone  Rubber-X  stands  up  to  punishment  longer 
to  give  you  the  extra  years  of  wear. 

Exclusive  Shock-Fortified  Cord  in  the  Transport-100  takes  the 
rough  knocks  in  farm  hauling  of  all  kinds,  helps  tire 
resist  cracking  and  breaking. 

Firestone  Transport-100  tires  will  outpull  and  outlast  any 
conventional  truck  tire  made  for  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling! 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  anything  less?  Put  on  a  set  this 
week  at  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  Just  charge 
it  or  buy  on  easy  payday  terms. 


Always  specify 


Cop)fti|lit  1961,  TIh  FirKton*  Tirt  t  Rubber  Compeny 
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PROFITS  UP... 


EMERGENCY  CALLS  DOWN 


when  your  veterinarian 

keeps  herd  health  HIGH 


TAKE  DAIRY  FARMING.  It’s  been  proved  again  and  again  that  planned 
herd-health  supervision  by  your  veterinarian  is  your  best  animal 
health  insurance  and  pays  huge  dividends  in  higher  production. 
Health  problems  are  brought  strictly  under  control — including  mastitis. 


One  of  your  veterinarian’s  most  potent 
weapons  against  mastitis  is  Neothion,  made 
by  ^uibb.  Neothion  cleans  up  mastitis  fast 
—  controls  even  hard-to-kill  strains  of 
staphylococci  and  other  bacteria  now  re¬ 
sistant  to  older  antibiotic  treatments.  And 
no  worries  about  residues — just  withhold 
milk  from  treated  cows  for  72  hours.  (You 
can  feed  milk  from  untreated  quarters  to 
stock.  No  waste.)  After  72  hours  —  sell 
residue-free  milk  with  peace  of  mind. 


MORE  PRODUCTIVE  BEEF  CATTLE.  Whether  you  own  a  few  beef  cattle 
or  thousands,  expert  health  supervision  by  your  veterinarian  will 
help  you  get  more  beef  and  better  beef. 

Perhaps  your  veterinarian  has  already  rec-  ^ 
ommended  Synovex  natural  hormone 
weight-gaining  implants.  Recently,  234  HKy  J 
steers  in  5  groups  were  implanted  with 
Synovex-S  and  fed  an  average  of  119  days. 

They  gained  an  average  of  86  lbs.  more  per 
head  than  unimplanted  steers  —  7/10  lb. 

extra  per  head  per  day.  An  average  saving  Mlpy. 

of  3*  per  lb.  was  realized  on  the  total  gain  V 
of  367  lbs. — or  111.01  per  head. 


Synovex-S  for  Steers  and  Synovex-H  for  Heilers  are  implanted  (not 
fed) — your  pure-bred  cattle  won’t  get  hormones  by  mistake.  Synovex 
implants  do  not  contain  stilbestrol  or  other  synthetics.  No  hormone 
residues  in  meat  after  slaughter,  no  loss  of  carcass  grade. 


SQUIBB  DIVISION  ^1111  N.Y. 
NEOTHION®  and  SYNOVEX®  are  Squibb  trademarks 


SQUIBB  -  HONORED  NAME  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  Many  of 
today’s  outstanding  developments  in  veterinary  medicine  had  their 
origins  in  the  Squibb  Research  Laboratories.  As  with  all  SQUIBB 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals,  the  words  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
are  your  proof  of  purity,  potency  and  integrity. 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y 


"I  picked  540  acres 
and  it  didn’t  plug  once 


GEORGE  E.  HOLL 
Beaman,  Iowa 


NON-STOP  PICKING! 
BIG  CAPACITY! 
BRAND  NEW! 


cKJ  >25^ 


m 


About  a  year  ago  farmers  in  eight 
different  states  bought  advance 
models  of  these  all-new  pickers 
and  harvested  last  year’s  crop. 
We  wanted  to  know  how  these 
pickers  would  perform  when  op¬ 
erated  by  farmer-owners.  These 
reports  typify  the  tremendous  en¬ 
thusiasm  these  pickers  created: 


**Just  took  us  a  short  %rhile  the 
first  time  to  mount  it  on  o  620 
tractor.  And  the  picker  raises 
higher  than  any  I  have  ever 
owned  or  operated.” 

Elmer  E.  Hinrichs 
Miledgeville,  III. 


WILLIAM  DYER,  C.  R.  DYER  &  SONS 
Delphi,  Indiana 


”ln  310  CKres,  I  didn’t  have  any 
plugging  of  the  snapping  rolls 
at  all.  And  I  picked  in  wet  con¬ 
ditions  and  extremely  dry  con¬ 
ditions.”  Lester  H.  Hoback 

Conesville,  Iowa 


”There’s  a  lot  of  room  to  move 
around.  And  the  tractor  wasn’t 
covered  vritfa  stalks  and  trash 
like  the  other  pickers.” 

Albert  Naimon 
Geneva,  Neb. 


”1  picked  at  2  Vs  to  3  miles  per 
hour.  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  cleanliness.  It  did  fust  what 
we  expected  of  It.” 

Charles  Kinsman 
Archboid,  Ohio 


”1  like  the  new  type  snapping 
rolls.  They  get  the  com  off  real 
fast  and  eliminate  shelling  and 
grinding.”  Harold  Maurer 

Olivet,  Michigan 


Mew  Idea’s  New  Mounted  Picker  Picks  “lOO-Plus Yields” 

—  Faster. .  .Without  Plugging  . . . 

And  You  Can  Be  Sure  It  Fits  Your  Tractor  Quickly,  Easily 


The  first  thing  that  will  impress  you  about  this  New  Idea  picker  is  its 
clean,  rugged  design.  A  closer  look  tells  you  that  here  is  a  machine  built 
to  pick  row  after  row,  acre  after  acre,  without  plugging.  Here's  a 
picker  that  ends  tinkering  and  likes  to  be  left  alone !  Here's  a  spacious 
husking  bed  built  to  match  the  capacity  of  the  picker.  You  just  know 
you'll  pick  and  husk  more  corn  —  faster  than  ever. 


dismounting.  You  have  ample  room  for  your  canvas  heat  housing  for 
those  cold  fall  days.  You  spend  less  time  lubricating  it.  too  —  less  than 
15  minutes  a  day  —  because  New  Idea  makes  liberal  use  of  sealed 
bearings,  grease-filled  gear  boxes  and  banked  lube  fittings.  See  your 
New  Idea  dealer  today.  Choose  either  mounted  or  trailing  husking  bed. 
Each  has  a  full  year  written  guarantee. 

r . FREE  LITERATURE  —  JUST  MAIL  COUPON . -i 


UNIQUE  UNIVERSAL  MOUNTING  SUB-FRAME 


fits  all  popular 

tractors  and  goes  on  in  just  a  few  minutes.  In  another  15  minutes  the 
gathering  unit  and  husking  bed  are  attached  to  the  sub-frame,  and  you’re 
on  your  way  to  the  fields  for  truly  non-stop  picking.  In  about  the  same 
time  you  can  free  your  tractor  for  other  uses,  too.  There’s  less  wear  on 
chains  and  sprockets,  as  well,  because  the  drive  shafts  and  sprockets  are 
installed  and  aligned  on  the  sub-frame  at  the  factory. 


New  Idea,  Box  1 83,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  rush  me  the  whole  story  on  this  great  new  picker. 


EXTRA  SAFETY,  EXTRA  VALUE,  EXTRA  COMFORT 


All  chains 

and  drives  are  carefully  shielded.  A  ladder,  hand  grip  and  non-skid 
platform  over  the  husking  bed  are  provided  for  safe  mounting  and 


STATI 


PRODUCT  OF  AVCO  CORPORATION 


PROBLEM:  How  can  losses 
due  to  shipping  fever — now  cal¬ 
culated  at  1%  of  the  cattle  feed¬ 
ers  investment — be  reduced? 

BACKGROUND:  Shipping 
fever  is  a  lung  disease  named 
for  the  accompanying  high 
fev^er.  It  strikes  primarily  after 
shipment  at  cattle  and  feeder  lambs,  and  secondarily  at  swine. 
Hogmen  often  call  it  flu,  or  pasteurellosis,  a  name  derived  from 
Pasteurella,  a  causative  bacterium.  Hemorrhagic  septicemia,  a 
scientific  name,  has  fallen  from  use.  Hemorrhages  (internal  bleed¬ 
ing)  and  septicemia  (blood  poisoning)  are  symptoms  of  advanced 
cases  and  don’t  point  to  the  primary  infection.  The  disease  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  croup  in  children  and  it  is  related  to  the  common  cold.  No 
particular  microbe  is  the  sole  agent.  The  best  opinion  today  names 
one  or  more  viruses  I  Myxovirus)  as  primary  cause  and  a  bacterium 
(  Pasteurella)  as  a  secondary’  invader.  Weanling  calves  are  the  most 
likely  victims;  resistance  improves  with  age.  Fall  is  the  peak  loss 
season,  reflecting  the  heavy  shipments  from  the  range.  Shipping 
fever  is  unpredictable.  A  shipping  procedure  used  year  after  year 
without  trouble  may  one  year  Tail  to  prevent  infection.  A  1 ,000- 
mile  trek  may  be  safe,  yet  a  short  haul  may  cause  trouble.  Shipped 
animals  may  stay  healthy  but  carry  infection  to  others. 

Diagnosis.  Diagnosis  is  tricky.  Early  symptoms  include  a  fever 
( 105°  to  107°F.),  reduced  appetite,  a  runny  nose  and  watery  eyes. 
However,  a  rough  trip  over  dusty  roads  may  produce  all  these 
symptoms  regardless  of  infection.  Other  symptoms,  such  as  a  dirty, 
crusted  muzzle,  diarrhea  or  constipation,  and  a  gaunt,  droopy  look 
may  indicate  a  number  of  diseases.  Signs  of  refusal  to  eat,  a  soft, 
metallic  cough,  and,  particularly,  fast  and  heavy  breathing  most 
specifically  alert  cattlemen  to  shipping  fever.  Sick  dairy  cows  stop 
milking  and  tend  to  stand  with  their  heads  high  in  the  stanchion, 
mouth  open  and  tongue  out.  Recently-fresh  dairy  cattle  suffer 
particularly  high  death  losses.  Symptoms  appear  within  10  days 
after  shipment — approximately  5  to  14  days  after  first  infection. 
Often  death  comes  within  24  hours  after  specific  svTnptoms  appear. 
After  symptoms  clear  up,  affected  cattle  are  severely  set  back  and 
make  slower  gains. 

PREVENTION:  Avoid  excesses  in  restricting  space,  in  exposure 
to  fatigue  and  stress,  and  feeding  before  and  after  shipment. 
Space.  Overcrowding,  even  within  proper  weight  limits,  causes  the 
harm.  An  animal  falling  in  a  crowded  load  finds  others  closing  the 
space  above  it.  Unsuccessful  attempts  at  rising  cause  shrink,  fatigue 
and  bruising,  which  bring  on  disease.  The  Western  Weighing  and 
Inspection  Bureau  recommends  the  following  load  limits  for 
cattle  in  stock  cars: 


Size  of 

Car  Weight  in  lbs.  of  cattle  per  head 


300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800” 

900 

Togo" 

“1100“ 

1200 

36 

Ft. 

60 

50 

42 

36 

33 

30 

27 

26 

24 

22 

40 

Ft. 

67 

56 

46 

40 

37 

33 

30 

28 

26 

24 

Exceeding  these  loads  by  lO^'f  or  more  invites  serious  trouble.  A 
safe  load  for  a  40-ft.  double-deck  truck  is  80  head  of  400-lb.  cattle, 
or  a  total  load  of  31,000  to  32,000  lbs.  A  16-ft.  double-deck  farm 
truck  has  a  safe  load  limit  of  150  fifty  to  sixty-pound  pigs.  Such  a 
truck  could  carry  130  fifty-pound  lambs. 

Stress.  Plan  ahead  for  operations  such  as  dehorning  and  castration, 
and  av'oid  excitement  a  day  or  two  before  shipment.  Keep  loading 
movements  few  and  gentle.  If  |X)ssible,  don’t  ship  when  warm  days 
follow  cool  nights.  In  subzero  weather,  line  one  side  of  the  transport 
with  tar  paper  to  reduce  chilling.  The  best  bedding  en  route  is  fine 
material — sawdust,  wood  chips,  sand  or  cinders  at  least  4  in.  deep. 
Straw  tends  to  get  tramped  down  and  shifted,  leaving  the  floor 
bare  in  spots.  If  used,  straw  bedding  must  be  thick,  at  least  6  to  8 
inches.  Avoid  delays  in  transit.  Trips  completed  inside  the  legal 
limit  of  36  hours  for  uninterrupted  travel  are  safer  than  trips 
broken  by  unloading  and  reloading  at  rest  stops.  Dirty  pens  at 
stockyards  used  for  rest  stops  are  prime  sources  of  infection.  It  pays 
to  insist  these  pens,  as  well  as  livestock  carriers,  be  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected  regularly.  When  expecting  livestock,  prepare  clean,  disin¬ 


fected  shelter  and  facilities  as 
far  ahead  as  possible.  Remove 
carefully  all  old  manure  and 
feed  wastes,  two  chief  harbors 
for  disease  germs.  After  animals 
arrive,  again  avoid  disturbances. 
Limit  sorting,  but  do  single 
out  and  treat  animals  showing 
symptoms  of  infection.  Quarantine  arrivals  in  a  well-bedded,  open 
shelter  for  about  3  weeks.  Don’t  overcrowd,  and  provide  plenty  of 
manger  and  watering  space  to  encourage  early  eating  and  drinking. 
Feeding.  Avoid  heavy  feeding  before  shipment;  especially  shun 
high  energy  feeds.  Withhold  feed  altogether  12  to  15  hours  before 
loading.  After  arrival,  do  not  switch  cattle  from  their  accustomed 
rations.  Particularly,  changes  to  richer  foods  should  be  made  grad¬ 
ually.  Short  pasture  or  high  quality  hay  are  excellent  for  immedi¬ 
ate  feeding  after  arrival.  A  few  hours  later,  provide  water  but  do 
not  let  cattle  gulp  their  fill.  Next  day,  drinking  may  be  free  choice. 

MEDICATION:  Antibiotics  and  sulfa  drugs  are  in  common  use 
today,  both  as  cure  and  preventive.  Large  volume  cattle  dealers, 
who  find  it  hard  to  avoid  having  disease  germs  on  the  place,  use 
these  drugs  routinely  for  prevention. 

Antibiotics.  Penicillin  alone  is  used  as  a  2-million  units  dose.  A 
combination  of  it  with  dehydrostreptomycin  is  more  common.  The 
dose  for  cattle  and  sheep  is  1  cc.  per  100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  but 
not  less  than  2  cc.,  injected  into  the  muscle  of  the  hip  or  flank.  It 
pays  to  have  a  small  narrow  chute  to  avoid  rough  handling  during 
injection.  Since  cattle  tired  from  the  road  eat  little,  fed  drugs  often 
miss  the  mark.  Still  aureomycin  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  milligrams 
per  pound  of  feed  is  sometimes  used  as  additiv’e.  Antibiotics  and 
sulfa  drugs  may  be  combined  to  treat  serious  cases. 

Sulfa  drugs.  Sulfamethazine  is  widely  used.  A  gallon  of  the  liquid 
form  (the  cheapest)  is  used  in  125  gals,  of  drinking  water.  It  can 
also  be  fed  as  a  pill  with  a  balling  gun  or  injected  into  the  veins  or 
the  rumen.  Pills  of  triple  sulfa,  1  grain  per  pound  of  body  weight 
for  the  first  day  and  then  */2  grain  per  pound  body  weight  thereafter 
is  widely  used.  Hogmen  frequently  use  soluble  sodium  sulfathiazole 
instead.  Dosage  is  1  lb.  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  per  125 
gals,  of  drinking  water.  Maximum  length  of  medication  is  5  days. 
Longer  treatment  may  harm  the  kidneys. 

Home  remedies.  Hogmen  find  fumes  from  kerosene  or  creosote 
helpful  in  avoiding  shipping  fever.  Kerosene  is  sprinkled  lightly 
over  bedding.  Creosote  is  put  on  the  floor,  then  well  covered  to 
av'oid  burning  the  skin.  Cattle  are  given  4  oz.  of  baking  soda  per 
hundred  lbs.  of  weight  in  their  water  for  2  or  3  days  after  shipment. 
Tranquilizers.  These  drugs  seem  to  have  little  effect  on  shipping 
fever  itself.  Treated  calves  do  handle  more  easily  20  to  30  minutes 
after  injection,  and  spend  more  time  in  transit  lying  down. 
Vaccines.  No  long-term  immunizing  vaccine  has  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced,  though  there  is  hope  for  such  in  the  future.  Short-term  pro¬ 
tection  is  possible  through  anti-hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum  using 
a  preventive  dosage  of  40  to  50  cc.  per  animal  before  shipping, 
showing,  or  otherwise  exposing  livestock  to  the  disease.  A  bacterin 
(killed  bacteria)  popular  ten  years  ago,  is  now  seldom  used.  When 
repeat  treatment  is  no  drawback,  injections  at  approximately 
10-day  interv'als  ending  10  days  before  shipment  are  tried. 

CLIRE:  Chances  for  prompt  recovery  are  best  if  sick  cattle  are 
treated  early.  After  sick  calves  are  first  noticed,  check  well  animals 
at  least  2  to  3  time  daily  for  symptoms.  Isolate  sick  animals  in  dry, 
draftless  quarters  at  least  till  their  noses  and  eyes  stop  running  and 
temperatures  are  back  to  normal  for  a  week.  Re-examine  and  treat 
animals  at  least  once  daily.  Repeat  doses  of  medicine,  such  as  sulfa 
drugs,  should  generally  be  cut  in  half.  Consult  the  veterinarian  on 
this.  As  stated  above,  symptoms  of  more  serious  diseases  may  be 
mistaken  for  shipping  fever,  and  sick  animals  are  .sitting  ducks 
for  further  infection.  Professional  care  will  prevent  heavy  losses. 
Dead  animals  should  be  disposed  of  promptly.  Recovered  animals 
should  be  put  on  full  feed  gradually.  Clean  and  disinfect  contami¬ 
nated  housing,  feedbunks  and  watering  tanks.  Expose  to  sun  and 
air  as  long  as  possible  before  reuse. 
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SEE 

That  Your  Entire  Milking 
System  Is  Clean  With  a 
CHORE-BOY  ROLL-O-CLEAN  RELEASER 


THE  ONLY 
SPHERICAL 
GLASS 
RELEASER 


Profit  in  dairying  depends  on  3  factors:  (1)  Price  of  milk;  (2) 
Production  of  milk  per  cow  and  (3)  Production  of  milk  per  man. 
The  individual  dairyman  can’t  do  much,  if  anything,  about  price 
but  he  can  do  something  about  2  and  3,  and  Chore-Boy  is  in  the 
best  position  to  help  him. 


HIGHEST  MILK  PRODUCTION  PER  MAN 

*  Cows  are  handled  in  groups  and  angle  parked. 

*  The  operator  is  never  more  than  3  feet  from  the  cow’s  udder.  This 
saves  time. 

*  Feeding  is  done  while  cows  enter.  This  saves  time. 

*  One  man  can  handle  4  to  6  milker  units. 

*  One  man  can  milk  50  to  60  cows  an  hour  and  milk  them  properly. 


PATENTS  GRANTED 


HIGHEST  MILK  PRODUCTION  PER  COW 

*  The  Chore-Boy  Roll-O-Measure  shows  how  much  milk  each  cow  pro¬ 
duces  at  every  milking. 

*  Low  producers  can  be  spotted  and  eliminated  —  the  first  step  in  rais¬ 
ing  average  production  per  cow. 

*  Roll-O-Measure  reveals  bloody  milk.  Milk  from  treated  or  fresh  cows 
can  ke  kept  out  of  milk  line. 

*  Provides  low-level  milking  and  a  vacuum  reserve  close  to  udder. 

*  Chore-Boy  low-vacuum  milking  combined  with  master  pulsating  is 
pleasing  to  the  cows.  Gentle  and  fast. 

*  Low-vacuum  milking  helps  eliminate  a  major  cause  of  mastitis. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  MILK  AT  LOWEST  COST 

*  The  milk  line  is  visible  from  udder  to  bulk  tank  or  cans. 

*  You  can  see  that  your  system  is  clean. 

*  Dirt  can't  hide  behind  glass. 

*  Air  injections  in  wash  water  create  slugs  of  water  that  travel  at  a  high 
velocity  giving  a  vigorous  washing  action. 

*  Washing  is  done  entirely  by  vacuum  —  does  not  require  an  additional 
pump. 

*  Washing  is  done  with  Vx  the  hot  water  and  detergents. 

*  Automatic  washer  does  the  entire  washing  operation  without  further 
attention  from  the  operator. 


PATENTS  GRANTED  AND 
PENDING 


MOST  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  FROM  DAIRYING 

The  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  Pipeline  milking  system  enables 
you  to  handle,  milk  and  feed  more  cows  in  less  time,  and  with 
less  effort.  It  puts  more  profit  and  pleasure  in  your  dairy  oper¬ 
ation  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  from  increased  income. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  help  you  plan  the  system  best  for  your 
needs.  Contact  your  nearest  Chore-Boy  dealer  or  write  us. 


WITH  CHORE-BOY'S  PUR¬ 
CHASE  PUU«  YOUR  EQUIP- 
MEHT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
AS  YOU  USE  IT 


CHORE-BOY'S  NEW  GOLD 
STAR  SERVICE  POLICY  IS 
YOUR  GUARANTEE  OF 
SATISFACTION 


PATENTS  GRANTED  AND 
PENDING 


for  Comp/ofo  Information,  Writa  CHORE-SOY  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Otpt  II ,  CMhriRfl  CHy,  111 
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,  FARM 

interc 


Interphone  gives  you 
phones  where  you  need  them 


The  Interphone  system  provides  telephones  at  im¬ 
portant  work  locations  in  the  outbuildings.  These 
phones  are  tied  in  to  the  main  station  in  the  house. 
You  can  take  or  make  calls  from  any  of  them.  No 
need  to  miss  or  postpone  important  calls.  The 
people  you  do  business  with  are  as  near  as  your 
closest  phone.  These  handy  extensions  are  used 
exactly  as  you  would  use  a  regular  telephone.  In¬ 
coming  calls  can  ring  all  locations. 


Interphone  gives  you  and  your  wife 
intercom  between  all  phone  locations 


Each  Interphone  station  has  a  compact  “speaker- 
microphone”  that  is  interconnected  with  all  other  sta¬ 
tions.  This  enables  you  to  talk  back  and  forth  between 
these  locations  just  as  you  would  in  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation.  If  you  wish,  you  can  even  converse  “hands 
free”  by  speaking  toward  the  speaker-microphone 
from  several  feet  away. 

From  the  house  station  your  wife  can  “hold”  an 
outside  call  while  she  talks  with  you  on  the  intercom- 
then  she  can  relay  your  instructions,  or  you  can  pick 
up  the  telephone  and  speak  directly  to  the  caller.  This 
helps  make  your  wife  a  business  partner  rather  than 
a  messenger.  She  stays  in  the  house  —  you  and  your 
help  stay  on  the  job. 


Interphone  gives  you 

outdoor  loudspeakers  where  you  need  them 


This  Interphone  feature  keeps  you  in  touch  when 
you’re  outdoors  around  the  farmstead.  You  can  be 
called  over  this  loudspeaker  —  and  you  can  answer 
back  “hands  free”  from  considerable  distance.  The 
loudspeakers  also  allow  a  person  in  the  house  to 
monitor  disturbances  around  the  farm. 


Interphone  also  gives  you 
these  extra  benefits 


1  Interphone  keeps  you  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  Use  it  to  instruct  hired  help  or 
locate  a  person  around  the  farmstead. 
Everyone  knows  what  he’s  supposed 
to  do.  So,  you  get  more  done  in  a  day. 


2  In  an  emergency  a  person  on  an 
Interphone  farm  can  make  his  voice 
heard  all  over  the  farmstead  through 
one  or  more  stations.  You  can’t  put  a 
dollar  value  on  this  benefit. 


3  A  multitude  of  day-to-day  Inter¬ 
phone  uses  makes  farm  living  more 
pleasant  than  ever  before.  It’s  used 
to  trade  information,  keep  track  of  the 
youngsters,  call  the  family  to  dinner. 


If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  Farm  Interphone 
and  what  it  can  do  for  you,  just  call  your  local  Bell 
Telephone  Manager-or  ask  your  telephone  man  if  he 
is  in  the  neighborhood -or  mail  the  coupon  below. 
There’s  no  obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 


Farm  Interphone  was  designed  exclusively  for  farm  use. 
It  can  save  many  times  its  cost  by  helping  you  make  the 
most  of  your  time  and  opportunities. 

Interphone  is  a  boon  to  farm  wives,  too.  Using  Inter¬ 
phone  they  can  now  trade  information  or  call  their 
husbands  to  the  phone  without  running  between  the 
house  and  buildings. 

Interphone  is  designed  so  that  it  can  be  installed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  farm.  You  can  have  the 
stations  you  need— where  you  need  them,  in  the  colors 
and  styles  of  your  choice.  Interphone  is  easy  to  use. 
Its  operation  quickly  becomes  second  nature  to  farm  folks 
who  have  it.  The  cost  is  low— equipment  is  maintained 
in  perfect  working  order  at  no  additional  cost. 


Mail  this  coupon  to: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Farm  Interphone  Division,  Room  516A,  Dept.  G 
195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  New  York 

I  would  like  complete  information  on  Farm  Interphone: 


Name. 


Home  Address. 


Zone. 


State. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Telephone  Number. 


'About  4  loads  an  hour- 
and  all  by  myself! 


Super  Hayliner  69 — New  Holland’s  14  x  18  baler,  with  automatic  wagon-loading  feature,  Flow-Action  feed, 
Tractor-Seat  Controls;  without  “extras”  is  Super  Hayliner  67.  For  larger  farms,  the  16  x  18  Super  Hayliner 
78  or  self-propelled  Haycruiser;  for  smaller  farms,  the  new  12  x  16  Compact  Hayliner  65  with  Tele- Flow  feed. 


Now  bale  twice  as  fast 
with  half  the  labor! 


Today  there’s  a  new  way  to  bale— that  lets  one  man 
bale  and  load  faster  than  a  2-  or  3-man  team!  Fully 
proved  on  hundreds  of  farms.  Choice  of  five  models. 
New  Compact  model  with  automatic  wagon-loading 
feature  costs  no  more  than  many  balers  alone! 

Here’s  the  biggest  farming  news  of  ’61 — proved,  prac¬ 
tical  one-man  haying!  No  longer  need  bales  be  stacked  in 
the  wagon  by  slow,  costly  human  labor.  Now  one  man 
can  bale  and  load  automatically — in  half  the  time  it 
takes  with  manual  loading! 

How  it  works 

The  new  system  consists  of  a  New  Holland  Hayliner — 
the  baler  that  outsells  every  other— plus  a  simple, 
sure-fire  mechanism  that  “airlifts”  the  bales  into  the 
trailing  wagon.  You  position  the  bales  right  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Doesn’t  miss— even  on  turns. 

One-man  baling  and  loading  has  been  fully  proved  on 
hundreds  of  farms,  with  millions  of  bales.  It’s  ready 
for  you  now. 

What  it  costs 

Because  of  its  basically  simple  principle,  this  New 
Holland  baling  method  costs  siurprisingly  little.  In  fact, 
the  new  Compact  Hayliner  65  costs  no  more  with  Bale- 
Thrower  than  many  balers  without  this  feature. 


Any  Hayliner  model  you  select  can  soon  pay  for  itself; 

•  You  will  save  your  own  time,  because  you  will  bale  steadily 
at  much  faster  si)eed. 

•  You  will  save  labor  costs.  Instead  of  loading  wagons,  your 

helpers  can  be  doing  other,  more  profitable  work. 

At  your  dealer's  now 

If  you  already  own  a  twine-tie  New  Holland  Hayliner, 
you  can  easily  convert  to  one-man  haying.  If  your  present 
baler  is  another  make,  your  New  Holland  dealer  will 
offer  you  a  generous  trade-in,  and  terms  that  let  you  pay 
as  you  save.  See  him  right  away  for  a  demonstration; 
plan  to  enjoy  the  savings  of  one-man  haying  this  year! 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

BALER  BOY  TWINE  gives  you  im- 
ported  twine  economy  plus  New 
Holland’s  rigid  quality  control.  For 
extra  strength,  ask  for  New  Holland’s 
Super  9  or  Long  10  twines. 


US  New  Holland 

*Rtst  in  Grassland  Fat-ming” 


I  LETTERS  I 

Syrup  for  the  Flies 

Sirs: 

Your  presentation  of  the  face  fly  problem  and 
the  various  methods  of  control  was  very  clear 
and  concise.  There  is  only  one  word  of  advice 
with  regard  to  the  DDVP  syrup  baits  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  the  type  of  syrup  used.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  corn  syrup  which  can  be  purchased  in  the 
grocery  store  is  best  adapted  to  this  method  of 
control.  This  syrup  is  a  42%  dextrose  equivalent 
syrup.  Several  of  the  commercial  syrups  sold  last 
year  were  formulated  with  68%  dextrose  equiva¬ 
lent  syrups.  The  68%  syrups  absorbed  moisture 
readily  and  were  leached  from  the  animal’s  fore¬ 
head.  Their  effective  period  for  killing  the  face 
flies  was  limited  to  about  4  to  6  hours. 

W.  N.  Bruce,  Entomologist 

State  of  Illinois 

State  Natural  History  Survey  Division 
Urbana 

Radioactive  Potato  Storage 

Sirs: 

I  would  like  to  know  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
States  with  isotopes  and  radioactivity  so  far  as 
farming  is  concerned.  I  recently  put  my  potatoes 
in  radioactive  pumice  stone  and  they  are  keeping 
nicely.  I  have  a  Geiger  counter  and  know  what 
the  count  is.  Since  it  is  quite  high  with  a  mass  of 
pumice  stone,  I  am  getting  good  results.  I  want 
to  know  how  to  charge  the  seed  corn  and  wheat 
with  isotopes  so  that  it  will  get  off  to  a  better 
start. 

I  have  several  hundred  pigs  and  so  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  pig  stories  on  how  to  fatten  them 
more  quickly.  I  have  no  trouble  keeping  them 
alive  and  do  not  need  fancy  housing  since  my 


temperature  is  always  like  eternal  spring  such  as 
you  find  in  Ohio  in  April  and  May  or  perhaps  in 
October.  The  weather  never  changes  on  the 
Equator  and  sitting  10,000  feet  high  in  the  Andes 
mountains. 

Howard  N.  George 

Quito,  Ecuador, 

South  America 

Snakes  in  the  Motor 

Sirs: 

I  was  interested  in  your  article  titled,  “The 
Motor  for  the  Job”  where  you  speak  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  dirt,  dust,  and  moisture  out  of  the 
wiring.  We  had  a  case  here  which  I  think  beats 
anything  you’ve  ever  heard  of.  The  motor  for 
our  well  is  set  in  a  concrete  pit  which  is  carefully 
covered.  Even  so,  mice  manage  to  get  in  and 
make  their  nest  on  top  of  the  warm  motor.  They 
also  take  pleasure  in  gnawing  off  the  insulation 
on  the  wires.  But — this  wasn’t  what  caused  our 
trouble.  A  small  blacksnake  got  into  the  well  pit 
— attracted  by  the  mice.  After  eating  a  baby 
mouse  he  crawled  into  the  motor-housing  to  sleep 
it  off  and  gummed  up  the  whole  motor  when  it 
started.  At  first  we  thought  the  armature  was 
burned  out.  When  we  discovered  the  real  cause, 
the  electrician  would  hardly  believe  us. 

Grant  Johnson 

Summerside,  Ohio 

Wrong  Town 

Sirs: 

I  enjoyed  the  article  on  potatoes  very  much. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  the  Oregon  State  Fair  at 
Portland?  The  Pacific  International  is  held  in 
Portland  after  the  State  Fair  is  over  in  late  Octo¬ 
ber.  Portland  is  our  largest  city  and  seaport  but 
the  State  Fair  is  held  in  Salem,  the  state  capital, 
about  the  first  of  September. 

Raymond  S.  Smith 

Burnt  Woods,  Oregon 


Wage  Rates 

Sirs: 

I  have  read  your  article  on  Farm  Labor  or¬ 
ganizing.  One  item  I  thought  you  should  check 
closer.  You  stated  California  farmers  are  paying 
the  highest  wage  scale  in  the  country.  In  another 
place  you  mentioned  the  situation  at  4  A.M. 
there,  including  the  contractors,  Mexicans,  winos 
and  itinerant  workers  and  thereby  show  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  situation.  You 
stated  one  contractor  was  offering  $5  for  fruit 
picking.  I  believe  at  harvest  time  in  Iowa  a  man 
can  make  $10  and  his  board  and  more  than  that 
in  Michigan  or  New  Jersey. 

I  did  not  know  of  the  12  men  to  a  room  flop¬ 
houses  but  have  seen  the  housing  on  the  farms 
and  saw  them  standing  on  corners  at  3  A.M. 
waiting  for  the  buses.  Kennedy  called  it  a  dis¬ 
graceful  situation.  It  doesn’t  seem  right,  consid¬ 
ering  the  value  of  the  crop,  that  the  conditions 
you  describe  should  exist.  You  can’t  describe  the 
California  heat  on  stoop  labor.  Their  $5-7  per 
day  harvest  wages  may  not  be  the  cheapest  but 
certainly  not  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Laura  Finnegan 

New  Haven,  Indiana 

Concrete — and  Nutrition 

Sirs: 

I  was  interested  in  your  article  on  tilt-up  con¬ 
crete  construction  in  your  Summer  issue.  To  me, 
this  kind  of  thinking  makes  sense  in  that  it  uses  an 
imaginative  approach  to  save  money  and  improve 
the  building.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  built  a  new 
home  and,  I  assure  you,  the  contractor  used  his 
imagination  only  to  increase  the  cost.  When  I 
think  how  much  more  sensible  we  are  about  farm 
structures  such  as  tilt-up  concrete  and  pole  barns 
as  compared  to  home  construction  I  get  mad. 
Then  I  remember  that  we  know  and  practice  in¬ 
finitely  better  nutrition  for  our  hogs  and  chickens 
than  we  do  for  our  cornflake-eating  selves  and  I 
get  still  madder. 

George  Wilcox 

New  Frieland,  Neb. 


Can’t  bounce  off, 
twist  off  its  chassis! 


New  Holland’s  545  Elevator  makes 
fast  work  of  grain  bin  fill-ups  I 

Safe,  fast,  easy  for  one  man  to  move  about  and  use— 
that’s  New  Holland’s  rugged  545  Elevator!  It’s  custom- 
designed  to  put  away  a  lot  of  grain  fast!  Handles  hay 
and  silage,  too!  Check  these  features: 

•  Winch  and  cable  multiply  your  lifting  effort  80  times. 
Positive-latch  winch  “locks”  at  any  elevation. 

•  Safety  lock  design  anchors  trough  solidly  to  chassis. 

•  Easy-lift  9'-  or  ll'-hopper-feeder  folds  right  over  the 
elevator  for  transport  or  storage. 

•  Rugged  20V^''-wide  trough  sections  are  16-gauge  galva¬ 
nized  steel.  Available  in  4',  8'  and  10'  lengths. 

•  Large  chassis  fits  elevator  lengths  of  36'  to  52'.  Standard 
chassis  fits  elevator  lengths  of  26'  to  42'. 

•  Long  life  assured  by  roller  chain  speed  reduction,  fibre 
slip  clutch  and  sealed,  greased-for-life  bearings. 

•  Snap-on  360-degree  head  with  various  combinations  of 
telescoping  or  plain  spouting.  (Optional). 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to  demonstrate  this 
big-capacity  elevator  on  your  farm;  check  his  flexible 
finance  plan.  See  all  the  advantages  of  owning  New 
Holland  quality! 

e.  For  Top  Value, 

Dial  Your  Dealer  Today 


New  Holland’s  545  Elevator.  Big  flights  are  only  15  inches 
apart;  tipping  is  minimized.  Has  high  capacity, 
because  chain  rides  high  on  flights. 

New  Holland’s  155  Elevator  (right),  with  patented  non-tilt  ^ 
flights,  handles  bales  of  all  sizes  at  elevations 
up  to  60  degrees. 


Free  booklet!  Write  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 
Div.  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  Holland,  Pa.  ^ 


‘Handies  ear  corn  or  loose 
grain  easily  and  quickly." 


"Well-balanced,  easily 
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PROBLEM:  Finding  inexpen¬ 
sive  livestock  bedding  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult. 

BACKGROUND:  As  they  be¬ 
come  specialized,  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  experience  straw  short¬ 
ages.  Last  winter  a  Michigan 
cattle  feeder  bought  two  to 
three  $75  shipments  of  straw  per  week  for  bedding  400  steers. 
Alaskan  dairymen  fly  in  straw  from  Washington  state.  When 
substituting  other  bedding,  local  availability  is  a  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  The  value  of  a  substitute  depends  on  water-absorbing  capac¬ 
ity  (pounds  of  water  absorbed  per  hundred  pounds  of  bedding). 
The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  approximate  ratings. 

Other  important  requirements  of  bedding  are:  (1)  Cleanness; 
this  excludes  bedding  containing  dirt  or  dust  which  might  cause 
odors  or  stain  livestock.  (2)  Ease  of  handling.  (3)  Ease  of  cleanup 
and  disposal.  (4)  Diyness.  (5)  Non-irritability  from  dust  or  com¬ 
ponents  causing  allergies.  (6)  Texture  or  size  that  does  not  get 
tan'^led  in  the  wool. 

FARM-GROWN  BEDDING^  Straw  and  stover  are  time  tested. 
Straic,  The  only  straw  more  absorbent  than  oats  is  flax.  Long 
straw  is  more  absorbent  than  chojjped  straw,  and  threshed  straw  is 
more  absorbent  than  combined  straw.  Disadvantages  of  straw  are 
high  handling  and  storage  costs  and  a  tendency  to  break  down  and 
lose  absorbency. 

Corn  stover.  Yields  of  stover  per  acre  are  up  to  50  percent  higher 
than  oat  straw.  Handling  and  storage  can  be  solved  in  some 
locations  by  leaving  stover  in  the  field  till  needed.  Two  or  three 
rounds  through  a  50-a(Te  field  with  a  flail-type  chopper  and  self- 
unloading  wagon  each  day  can  yield  enough  bedding  for  30  to 
40  dain,’  cows,  plus  replacements,  100  steers  and  6  or  7  hoghouses. 

BYPRODUCTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS:  These  may  be  free  for  the 
hauling  from  an  elevator  or  processing  plant. 

Corncobs.  Whole  cobs  are  rough  and  clumsy  underfoot  so  farmers 
often  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw  or  ground  cobs. 
Crushing  or  grinding  exposes  more  of  the  absorbent  pith,  or  core, 


besides  improving  comfort.  To 
help  save  baby  pigs,  put  crushed 
or  ground  cobs  under  the  sow 
and  provide  softer  bedding — 
straw,  peanut  hulls,  or  shavings, 
in  the  creep  area  for  baby  pigs. 
The  harder  bedding  near  the 
sow  repels,  and  the  soft  bed¬ 
ding  attracts,  to  keep  pigs  away  from  the  danger  of  crushing. 
Peanut  hulls.  This  versatile  bedding  handles  easily,  is  highly 
absorbent,  and  makes  good  compost.  A  disadvantage  is  that  it  tends 
to  be  dusty.  It  costs  about  $7  per  ton,  bagged  at  the  plant. 
Processing  Wastes.  Those  used  for  bedding  include:  dry  cornhusks, 
available  at  some  grain  elevators,  sugar  cane  bagasse,  oat  hulls, 
cottonseed  hulls,  and  wheat  bran. 

WOOD  PRODLICTS:  Waste  wood  makes  good  bedding  except 
for  sheep,  as  the  fine  material  tends  to  tangle  in  the  wool.  Soft¬ 
wood  (on  a  weight  basis)  is  about  twice  as  absorptive  as  hardwood. 
Green  wood  has  only  50rf  the  absorbing  capacity  of  dried  wood. 
Drying  in  storage  helps.  Extra  wood  used  to  offset  low  absorption 
makes  a  deeper,  softer  bed  and  brings  returns  as  manure  by  im¬ 
proving  soil  tilth.  Topdressed  on  pastures,  wood  fragments  mat 
down  the  grass  less  than  straw.  Acidity  caused  by  plowing  down 
wood  manure  is  not  as  great  as  commonly  believed  and  its  effect 
is  temporary.  But  try  to  bring  land  with  a  low  pH  to  normal  before 
spreading.  Wood  decomposing  in  the  soil  tends  to  tie  up  nitrogen 
but  generally  nitrogen  in  the  manure  offsets  this. 

Wood  chips.  Chips  in  stanchion  dairy  barns  stay  in  place  better 
than  straw  or  stov'er.  To  obtain  chips  check  utility  companies, 
local  road  crews,  orchards,  tree  nurseries  and  plantations,  which 
may  use  chippers  to  eliminate  trimmings. 

About  10  manufacturers  sell  chippers.  They  make  it  easier  to 
keep  woodlots  clean  and  thinned  and  provide  soft,  dust-free 
bedding  from  branches  of  one  inch  and  above.  Branches  can  be 
dried  before  being  chipped  for  bedding.  Purdue  University  re¬ 
searchers  tried  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Engineering  Corp.’s  movable 
machine  with  a  cylindrical,  6-knife  cutting  head,  powered  by  a 


Prevents 
grain  cracking 
and  deformity! 


New  Holland’s  765  Dryer  circulates  grain  at 
selected  rates  for  faster,  more  even  drying! 


New  Holland’s  big  Model  765  Grain  Dryer 
dries  your  choicest  grains  to  perfection. 
Ideally  suited  to  normal  year-in,  year-out 
operation  because  it’s  got  the  built-in  re¬ 
serve  you  need  for  even  the  toughest  dry¬ 
ing  jobs!  Check  these  outstanding  features: 

•  Exclusive  new  process  alternately  heats  and 
tempers  grain;  prevents  cracking,  deform¬ 
ity;  circulates  grain  at  the  same  rate  for 
faster,  more  even  drying. 

•  Uniform  heat  distribution  assures  top-qual¬ 
ity  drying,  safe  temperatures. 


New  Holland’s  765  Grain  Dryer  (585-bushel  capacity)  dries  your  grain 
to  highest  market  quality.  Easy  to  move  where  you  need  it  most! 


•  Exclusive  bucket  elevator  and  grooved 
sprocket  teeth  are  specially  designed  to 
prevent  crushed  grain.  Lets  you  handle  up 
to  53  tons  per  hour. 

•  Handy  control  center  puts  all  electric  and 
fuel  adjustments  at  your  finger  tips. 

•  High  drying  capacity  lets  you  keep  up  with 
today’s  fast  harvesting. 

For  Top  Value, 

*  Dial  Your  Dealer  Today 


•  Sectionalized  drying  bin  lets  you  dry 
large  or  small  batches  fast  and  effi¬ 
ciently. 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  for 
all  the  details.  Check  the  350- 
bushel  “735”  Dryer,  too.  Both  are 
available  in  electric-  or  tractor- 


driven  models.  Easy  to  own,  too — 
with  your  dealer’s  flexible  finance 
plan. 

FREE  BOOKLET:  Write  New 
Holland  Machine  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation, 
New  Holland,  Pa. 
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50-hp  engine,  and  costing  about  $960.  They  rated  production  at 
4  tons  per  hour.  Cost  of  farm-produced  chips  is  $5  to  $6  per  ton. 
Sawdust.  Sawdust  is  the  most  absorptive  wood  product;  the  finer 
the  grind,  the  more  it  absorbs.  Sawdust  is  dusty  when  dry,  and 
forms  a  cake  when  wet,  particularly  in  poultry  houses.  Occasion¬ 
ally  pigs  eat  sawdust  and  plug  their  digestive  tracts,  so  it’s  best  to 
keep  it  from  small  pigs.  It  is  not  recommended  for  day-old  chicks. 
Treebark.  This  bedding  is  a  byproduct  of  pulp  and  veneer  mills 
and  of  leather  tanneries.  Common  Vermont  mill  prices  are  to 
per  bu.  Grind  bark  in  a  hammermill  with  a  %  in.  screen. 
Screenings  from  a  debarking  machine  are  O.K.  Some  fanners  like 
a  bark-sawdust  mix.  Bark  decays  fast  and  makes  better  fertilizer 
than  other  wood  products.  Dry  bark  tends  to  be  dusty,  like  saw¬ 
dust.  Bark  does  not  cause  temporary  acidity  in  soil  as  it  contains 
ample  lime.  It  is  apt  to  be  wet,  but  limited  trials  show  bacterial 
action  can  dry  small  piles  of  bark  stored  indoors  without  trouble 
from  spontaneous  combustion.  It  is  best  to  fill  storage  for  wet  bark 
only  part  at  a  time  and  to  check  for  overheating. 

Wood  shavings.  Wood  shavings  spread  easily  and  make  suitable 
bedding.  Pressed  into  bales  they  store  compactly.  When  wet  they 
tend  to  pack,  plugging  mechanical  cleaners. 

MINED  BEDDING:  The  most  common  users  are  poultrymen. 
Dried  peat  moss.  This  product  of  peat  bogs  is  four  times  as 
absorbent  as  the  best  farm  or  factory  byproducts.  In  some  trials 
in  broiler  houses  peat  moss  seemed  to  promote  feather  picking. 
Leftover  peat  moss  used  for  steel  polishing  is  not  suited  for  poultry. 
Small  pieces  of  metal  in  the  litter  get  in  the  gullet  and  cause 
deaths.  The  price  of  a  Tj/a  cu.  ft.  bale  retails  around  $5.  Near 
bogs  it  is  cheaper. 

Vermiculite.  This  mica-like  mineral  mined  chiefly  in  South 
Carolina  and  Montana,  is  expanded  at  2,000°  F.  into  light, 
porous  granules.  It  is  fireproof,  a  nonconductor  of  electricity, 
sterile,  chemically  inert,  odorless  and  tasteless.  Vermiculite  does 
not  tend  to  get  matted  and  does  not  stick  in  the  gizzard.  It  is  priced 
about  $1.40  per  4  cu.  ft.  bag,  which  covers  24  sq.  ft.  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  recommended  depth  of  2  in. 


REDUCING  BEDDING  NEEDS:  Lamb  feeders  have  restricted 
bedding  to  a  light  cover  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  stickiness 
inside  pens.  Slatted  floors  are  used  for  poultr)’,  hogs,  and  steers. 

Cow  Mattresses.  Two  types  of  rubber  bedding  replacers  for 
stanchion  barns  are  available  in  the  U.  S.,  corrugated  solid 
rubber  and  foam  rubber.  Rubber  mats,  priced  around  $30  each, 
were  developed  in  Holland  more  than  12  years  ago.  The  U.  S. 
distributor,  Bristol  Kow  Mats,  Inc.,  Shelton,  Connecticut,  guar¬ 
antees  the  mats  for  10  years  and  estimates  useful  life  at  15  years. 
They  are  bolted  to  the  concrete  next  to  the  feed  trough.  Production 
has  now  started  on  foam  rubber  mats  enclosed  in  a  reinforced  rub¬ 
ber  jacket.  Foam  rubber  mats  cost  about  3  times  the  price  of  hard 
rubber  mats,  but  their  price  may  drop  as  mass  production  is  started. 
Life  expectancy  is  at  least  4  years,  according  to  a  U.  S.  manufac¬ 
turer,  Joslyn  Mfg.  Co.,  Macedonia,  Ohio. 

Bedding  costs  normally  exceed  the  cost  of  even  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  mattress.  Labor  is  restricted  to  brushing  the  mattresses  with  a 
stifif  broom  plus  cleaning  the  gutters  and  covering  them  with  straw, 
to  reduce  splashing.  Mats  exactly  the  size  of  the  stall  and  stall 
trainers  on  cows  aid  cleanliness. 

Water  Absorption  of  Bedding  Materials 

Lbs.  of  water  Lbs.  of  water 

absorbed  (Mr  absorbed  |>cr 

cwt.  of  air-  rw  t.  of  air- 

Material  dry  beddini;  Material  dry  beddine 

Hay  (mature,  chopped) .  300  Cocoa  shells .  270 

Oat  straw  (threshed) .  280  Sawdust  (top  quality  pine)  .  250 

(combined)  .  250  (run  of  the  mill  hardwo^)  150 

(chopped)  .  240  Tree  bark  (dry,  fine) .  250 

Wheat  straw  (combined)  ...  .  220  (from  tanneries) .  400 

(chopped)  .  210  Wood  shavings 

Rye  straw .  210  (top  quality  pine)  .  200 

Barley  straw .  210  (run  of  the  mill  hardwood)  150 

Flax  straw .  260  W'ood  chips  (top  quality  pine)  300 

Corn  stover  (shredded)  250  ( run  of  the  mill  hardwood )  150 

Corncobs  (crushed  or  ground)  210  Leaves  (broadleaf) .  200 

Peanut  hulls  250  (pine  needles) .  100 

Sugar  cane  bagasse .  220  Peat  moss . 1,000 

Oat  hulls  .  200  Wrmiculite  .  350 

Cottonseed  hulls .  250  Sand  .  25 


"Those  tough 


roller  chains  sure 


can  take  it.' 


World’s  top-capacity 
forage  harvester! 


New  Holland’s  818  Forage  Harvester  out¬ 
performs  aU  other  tractor-driven  harvesters 
under  equal  conditions! 


Smooth,  steady,  even,  the  mighty  ‘‘818’’ 
has  all  the  capacity  you’ll  ever  need! 
Check  these  features: 


For  Top  Value, 

Dial  Your  Dealer  Today 


[SI  New  Houjuvs  V7/s6  /n  Grassland  Fatming" 


•  Exclusive  Micro-Shear  Cutterhead  has 
angled  blades  that  slice  in  a  forward,  down¬ 
ward  motion.  Huge  130-square-inch  throat 
handles  tremendous  capacity  with  ease. 

•  Built-in  knife  sharpener  hones  knives  razor, 
sharp  without  removal  in  5  minutes.  Saves 
power  and  gives  you  finer-cut  silage! 

•  Fingertip  tractor  seat  controls  let  you 
start,  stop  or  reverse  the  feed  table  to  pre¬ 
vent  clogging,  back  out  foreign  objects. 

•  Discharge  spout  switches  from  side-  to 
rear-unloading  from  your  tractor  seat. 

•  High-strength  roller  chain  and  sealed-for-life 
ball  and  roller  bearings  throughout. 

•  Feed  rolls  ride  on  waves  of  forage  .  .  . 
spring-loaded  equalizer  arms  keep  material 
under  constant  pressure.  Working  together, 
they  smoothly  deliver  material  straight  into 
the  cutterhead. 


Two-row  cornhead  has  26  anti-friction  bearings.  Wide  34-inch  spread 
between  points  assures  fast  feeding,  makes  it  easy  to  stay  on  row. 


•  5  dependable  attachments  make 
short,  fast  work  of  any  forage  crop: 
1-  or  2-row  cornheads,  6-  or  8-foot  di¬ 
rect  cut  and  6-foot  windrow  pickup. 

Ask  your  New  Holland  dealer  to 
demonstrate  the  “818”  on  your  own 
farm;  check  his  flexible  finance  plan. 
Free  Booklet!  Write  New  Holland 
Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


For  smaller  \  i--._ - - - - 

farms  —the  TT  - -  - — ""  J 

all-new  “616” 

—a  top-  It 

performing  S 

chopper  at 

compact-car  W  1 

cost.  Three  new  attachments  handle 
all  your  crops  fast  and  efficiently. 
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If  you  don’t  believe  you  can  buy  an  economy  tractor 
with  guts,  read  about  Moline’s  amazing  48  hp  Jet  Star 


possible  lugging  ptower. 

You’ll  find,  too,  that  just  like  its  big  brothers  in  the 
Moline  line,  the  Jet  Star  has  a  heavy  cast  crankcase  and 
transmission  housing.  The  engine,  transmission  and  final 
drive  are  bolted  directly  together  to  form  an  unshakable 
solid  column  of  strength  that  will  not  twist  under  heaviest 
loads. 

The  Tel-O-Flo  hydraulic  system  and  Ampli-Torc  drive 
(optional)  are  the  same  as  you’ll  find  in  the  tractors 
costing  twice  as  much. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  low  price  tractor  with  big  tractor 
quality,  the  Jet  Star  is  for  you.  You  won’t  find  another 
tractor  in  its  class  with  so  much  horsepower:  56  bhp,  48  on 
the  pto.  You  won’t  find  another  with  so  much  heft,  so  many 
features.  You  won’t  find  another  that  costs  so  little.  Why  not 
see  and  test  drive  the  Jet  Star  at  your  Moline  dealer  today. 


Take  a  look  at  that  crankshaft . . .  extra  large,  drop  forged, 
heat  treated.  It’s  been  thoroughly  tested:  sliced,  twisted, 
even  etched  with  acid.  It’s  typical  of  the  heft  and  quality 
Moline  builds  into  the  Jet  Star.  Yet  it  costs  less  than  any 
other  tractor  in  its  class. 

How  is  that  possible?  Moline  simply  uses  the  same  engi¬ 
neering  techniques  and  manufacturing  processes  employed 
in  producing  all  its  tractors,  up  to  and  including  the  G  VI— 
an  81  hp  monster. 

For  instance,  the  cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs,  separate 
from  the  crankcase— a  Moline  difference.  Connecting  rods 
are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of  those  in  automotive  en¬ 
gines.  Bearings  are  immense  (as  you  can  see  above)  yet 
more  precise  than  the  bearings  of  a  fine  watch. 

All  in  all,  the  husky  engine  is  strong,  rugged  and  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  high  torque  at  low  rpm  for  the  greatest 


Farm  Equipment  Division  of  MOTEC  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  motec 


De  Laval  Combine  Milker  keeps  udders  healthierp 


A  40-cow  stanchion  barn  installation  costs  only  $1.40  per  milking.  And 
you  get  the  extra  benefits  of  fast^  clean,  gentle  milking  at  no  extra  cost! 


When  you  move  up  to  pipeline  milking,  move  up 
to  better  milking,  too.  Get  a  Combine  Milker!  It 
pays  to  buy  the  best  because  it  costs  no  more  than 
the  rest 

Why  fast,  clean  and  gentle 
milking  is  so  important 

You  need  fast,  clean  milking  for  top  production. 
When  cows  let  down  milk  you  must  get  it  fast... 
before  udder  muscles  tire  and  stop  the  flow.  The 
milk  you  don’t  get  at  this  time  is  lost  forever  — 
and  when  you  lose  milk  twice  a  day  you  lose 
money.  Slow  milking  can  also  shorten  the  lacta> 
tion  period  and  impair  udder  health. 


You  need  gentle  milking  to  keep  cows  healthy. 
Rough  milking  can  make  teats  hard,  sore,  lumpy 
. . .  can  cause  congestion  in  teat  canals  and  lead  to 
udder  troubles.  But  De  Laval  milking  is  remark* 
ably  gentle  on  your  cows'  sensitive  teats  and  udder 
tissues.  This  keeps  production  and  herd  health  up, 
mastitis  down! 

Why  De  Laval  milks  better 

Only  De  Laval  can  give  you  fast,  clean,  gentle 
milking  because  only  De  Laval  has  this  better 
milking  team: 

•  “Full-Flo”  teat  cups  with  narrow-bore  liners. 
Other  pipelines  use  large-bore  liners  that  cause 


teats  to  “balloon”  to  fill  extra  space.  But  De  Laval 
narrow-bores  fit  snug,  reduce  impact  on  teats  when 
liners  collapse,  minimizing  danger  of  udder  injury. 

•  Uniform  pulsation.  De  Laval’s  magnetic  pulsa¬ 
tion  means  absolutely  uniform  milking.  There’s 
never  a  variation  no  matter  who  milks. 

•  Rapid-recovery  vacuum.  Our  rotary  vacuum 
pump  cuts  vacuum  drop-offs  that  cause  slow,  errat¬ 
ic  milking ...  assures  rapid  vacuum  recovery  for 
fast,  uniform  milking. 

More  sanitary  automatic  washing 

Pressure  washers  flood  lines  and  slowly  push 
water  through  at  4  mph.  De  Laval’s  “Turbulent 
Action”  vacuum  washer  pulls  water  through  lines 
at  up  to  35  mph  to  scour  away  fat  and  milk.  And 
only  De  Laval  does  not  re-circulate  used  rinse 
water.  Result  —  more  sanitary  cleaning,  lower  bac- 


This  is  a  modern,  efficient  De  Lavai-equipped  milkhouse.  Far  fewer  pipes, 
wires  -  everything’s  electronically  operated  by  a  control  panel. 
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more  productive 


—and  it  doesn’t  cost  one  cent  more! 
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DE  UVAL  COMBINE  MILKER' 

*Coatbin»  Milker  is  a  re^slered  ttedemark  oF  The  De  Laral  Separator  Co. 


“Slow  Action”  Pressure  Washing 


"Turbulent  Action”  Vacuum  Washing 


teria  counts,  higher  quality  milk  with  60%  less 
water  and  deter^nt,  less  electricity.  And  it’s  so 
automatic  you  just  push  a  button  and  walk  away. 


The  price  is  right 

A  40-cow  around-the-barn  installation  costs  only 
$1.40  per  milking  after  10%  down.  You  can  spread 


payments  over  48  months.  Price  includes  installa¬ 
tion  and  all  equipment  for  milking  and  automatic 
washing.  For  the  exact  cost  on  your  farm,  contact 
your  De  Laval  Dealer. 


Choice  of  all  systems 

De  Laval  offers  all  systems— side-opening,  herring¬ 
bone,  walk-thru  and  U-shape  parlors  or  around- 
the-barn  installations.  Your  De  Laval  Dealer  has 
everything  you  need,  including  De  Laval  stalls  that 
are  built  better  to  give  you  up  to  twice  the  life 
of  other  stalls. 


...10% 
down,  up 
to  4  years 
to  pay. 


Free  pipeline  milking  guide 


“Your  Pipeline  Milking  System”— an  informative, 
up-to-the-minute  24-page  book  gives  you  the  com¬ 
plete  story  on  all  milking  systems.  Loaded  with 
illustrations  and  practical  information.  It’s  free! 
Get  it  at  your  De  Laval  Dealer,  or  write:  The 
De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or 
5724  N.  Pulaski,  Chicago  46,  Ill.,  or  201  E.  Mill- 
brae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Cal. 


Oe  Laval  milking  is  gentle.  Put  your  thumb  in  teat  cup  of  a  De  Laval  and 
any  other  milker  for  2  minutes.  Feel  the  difference  —  see  the  difference! 
Thumb  at  left  is  red  and  sore.  Other  thumb,  from  a  Oe  Laval,  has  little 
redness,  is  not  sore. 


LAVAL 


CUSTOMIZED 
Farm  Machinery 


XBwanee  Disks 


•'^The  disks  farmers  prefer!  The  finest, 
easiest  pulling,  longest  lasting  and 

highest-trade-in-value  disks  ever  made. 
Timken  bearing  equipped!  A  disk  for 
every  farm.  Thirteen  models  to  choose  from 
in  widths  of  cut  from  T'S"  to  20'?"  and 
with  your  choice  of  blade  sizes  and  types 
and  various  blade  spacings.  Choose  ! MvV 
the  one  best  for  you.  A  Kewanee  Vv. 

will  save  you  money. 


^^Cemmee  Mulchers 


'^^yjVhen  you  can’t  rake  a  decent 
seedbed  with  anything  else,  you  can 
make  a  high-germination  seedbed 
with  a  Kewanee  mulcher.  An  8',  10' 
or  12’  Kewanee  mulcher  will  make  the 
finest  seedbed  you  ever  saw— and 
absolutely  no  compaction! 


-^A  really  heavy-duty  wagon  gear  that 
will  serve  you  for  years  under  the  heaviest 
loads  you  will  pull.  Superbly  built! 
All-welded  construction.  Heavy  box-axles, 
adjustable  reach,  tapered  steel  tongue 
and  automotive-type  steering  for  easy  and 
safe  control.  Your  choice  of  rigid, 
rocking  or  spring  bolsters.  Barge  box 
and  flare  box  bolster  hoist 
kits  available. 


Jiewanee  All-Purpose  Elevators 


The  New  Kewanee 

HYDRAULIC-An  Elevator  Like  No  Other 
Before  K!  The  Finest  Elevator  Ever  Offered. 

Here  is  truly  a  finely  engineered  machine  for 
the  farmer  who  wants  the  best.  This  new  hydrau¬ 
lic  truck  is  streamlined,  strong  and  steady. 
Smooth,  fast  raising  and  lowering.  Perfect  con¬ 
trol!  Works  with  all  tractor’s  hydraulic  systems. 
Three  different  truck  sizes  to  choose  from.  A 
size  for  every  Kewanee  Series  500  and  600 
trough  from  20'  to  64’. 


Low-Cost  Truck  and  500  Trough  Up  To  42'  With 
the  New,  All-New  Flip-Up  Featherlight  Hopper 
Here  is  a  truly  reliable  yet  low-cost  elevator 
for  low  cribs,  bins  and  mows.  It  has  been  de¬ 
signed  with  all  the  care  and  precision  which 
has  made  Kewanees  the  most  preferred  eleva¬ 
tors  and  the  standard  of  the  industry.  The  new 
Flip-Up  Featherlight  hopper  (also  available  on 
any  Kewanee  elevator),  is  an  engineering 
achievement!  Only  7  pounds  lifts  it! 


Standard  Trucks  With  Power  Raise 
and  Lower  Fit  All  500’s  and  600’s  to  62' 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  priced  eleva¬ 
tor,  a  500  or  600  on  any  one  of  the  five  different 
sizes  of  standard  trucks  is  a  most  economical 
and  logical  buy.  These  are  long  lasting,  fast, 
easy  to  use  elevators  of  top  quality  construction 
and  with  many  convenience  features.  Raise  with 
PTO,  gas  or  electricity.  Choose  the  one  which 
fits  your  farm. 

Developed,  Tested  and  Approved  by  Farmers  for  Farmers. 


KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


MACHINERY  &  CONVEYOR  CO 


Erase  the  cost  price  squeeze 
from  your  farm  with 

t 

Push  Button 


Profits 


SEE  HOW  AUTOMATION 
CAN  PRODUCE  MORE  MEAT 
OR  MILK  ON  THE  SAME  ACRES 
WITH  LESS  LABOR  AND 
LOWER  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


HARVESTORE' 

FEED  PROCESSING 

SYSTEM 

delivers  all  the  feed  power  that’s  in  your  land 


The  cost-price  squeeze  on  livestock  and  dairy  farmers  and  ranchers 
continues.  The  obvious  solution:  increase  profits  by  producing  more 
meat  or  milk.  But,  with  conventional  methods,  even  moderate 
production  increases  are  difficult  to  achieve — without  adding  more 
acres  or  applying  more  time  and  labor. 

For  this  reason,  thousands  of  livestock  operators  have  turned  to 
the  one,  proven  method  of  increasing  livestock  numbers  on  the  same 
acres  with  less  labor  and  lower  production  costs.  And  that’s  the 
HARVESTORE  feed  processing  system  with  its  exclusive  combina¬ 
tion  of  "oxygen-free”  sealed  storage  and  automatic  bottom  un¬ 
loading. 

"Oxygen-free”  storage  lets  you  employ  modern  crop  growing 
methods  to  make  most  profitable  use  of  your  land  and  crops.  Auto¬ 
matic  bottom  unloading  brings  push  button  mechanization  to  feed 
handling  operations,  letting  you  make  most  efficient  use  of  your 
time.  That’s  why  Push  Button  Profits  describes  the  advantages  you 
can  achieve  with  a  HARVESTORE. 

USDA  experiments  show  that  many  farmers  using  conventional 
methods  lose  up  to  40%  of  the  feed  potential  of  their  acres  through 
harvesting,  field  and  storage  losses.  With  a  HARVESTORE,  most 
of  these  losses  can  be  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced.  So,  Push 
Button  Profits  begin  in  the  field  by  delivering  the  maximum  feed 
power  that’s  in  your  land.  First,  you  can  .  .  . 

Harvest  any  forage  or  grain  crop 
at  peak  nutritional  value 

Using  conventional  feed  storage  methods,  hay  and  grain  crops  for 
on-the-farm  feeding  have  to  be  stored  at  extremely  low  moisture 
levels  to  prevent  nutrient  loss  and  feed  deterioration.  Green-cut 
forages  are  saturated  with  moisture  during  ensiling  and  packed 
tightly  in  an  effort  to  reduce  oxygen. 

All  this  is  unnecessary  with  a  HARVESTORE  feed  processing 
system.  You  can  harvest  any  forage  or  grain  crop  at  its  peak 
nutritional  value — not  when  the  weather  dictates.  And  you  can  free 
yourself  for  other  work  by  eliminating  time-consuming,  crop- 
destroying  field  operations.  In  other  words,  you  can  .  .  . 


Provide  higher  nutritive  feed  and  out  storage  and 
field  losses,  time  and  labor  requirements 

Both  high  moisture  shelled  and  ground  ear  corn  have  consistently 
shown  better  feeding  efficiencies  in  research  work  done  at  Purdue 
and  Iowa  State  and  other  college  research  projects  when  stored  in  a 
HARVESTORE.  This  higher  feed  value  means  more  dollars  in  re¬ 
duced  feed  costs.  In  similar  work  at  another  mid-western  college, 
high  moisture  corn  stored  in  a  concrete  stave  silo  showed  no  feeding 
advantage,  and  it  was  difficult  to  stay  ahead  of  spoilage.  Only  in  a 
HARVESTORE  have  the  advantages  of  high  moisture  com  been 
demonstrated  by  college  experiment  station  research. 

But  the  HARVESTORE  is  not  limited  to  just  one  crop.  You  may 
wish  to  use  the  feeding  advantages  of  high  moisture  corn  this  Fall 
and  then  fill  with  Haylage  next  Spring.  The  same  proven  advantages 
can  be  demonstrated  with  HARVESTORE  Haylage.  Your  hay  crop 
can  be  wilted  to  35%-50%  moisture,  leaving  excessive  water  in 
the  field.  Raking  and  baling  can  be  eliminated,  and  high  protein  rich 
leaves  can  be  captured  and  processed  in  the  "oxygen-free”  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  HARVESTORE.  Neither  is  there  expensive  hay  drying. 
HARVESTORE’S  multiple  applications  make  it  the  most  utilized 
equipment  on  the  farm. 

Preserve  feed  value — fill-in,  feed  out  any  time 

A  HARVESTORE  processes  Haylage — instead  of  merely  storing 
it — to  preserve  the  feed  value,  which  can  be  lost  through  unseen 
spoilage  in  conventional  concrete  silos.  You  can  fill-in  without  dam¬ 
age  to  already  ensiled  feed,  feed-out  with  the  push  of  a  button — 
whenever  you  wish.  With  Haylage,  Push  Button  Profits  pay  off  in 
a  highly  flexible  feeding  operation,  more  and  more  powerful  feed, 
faster  gains  with  lower  feed  costs. 

Similar  pay-offs  are  yours  with  high-moisture  corn,  oats,  or  any 
forage  or  grain  crop.  Why  suffer  the  cost-price  squeeze  when  you  can 
erase  it  from  your  farm  with  a  HARVESTORE?  Don’t  let  financing 
hold  you  up.  If  local  financing  is  unavailable,  your  HARVESTORE 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  present  the  A.  O.  Smith  HARVESTORE 
Purchase  Plan.  For  full  information,  return  the  postage-paid  card. 


Pick  corn  early  at  20-30%  moisture.  A  HARVESTORE 
lets  you  pick  corn  weeks  earlier  when  it’s  at  peak  nutritional  value. 
Results:  higher  feed  value,  very  little  shelling  in  the  field,  fewer  lost 
ears  at  the  snapping  rolls,  leas  hard-to-pick  down  corn.  You  beat  the 
weather  -  no  worrira  about  early  frost  or  soft  corn,  no  risk  or  misery 
of  picking  in  snow  or  mud. 


Haul  directly  from  field  to  HARVESTORE.  By  shelling 
or  grinding  as  you  pick,  you  save  hours  of  labor  and  eliminate  losses 
of  loading,  unloading,  drying,  elevating,  and  grinding  or  shelling  dry- 
cribbed  corn.  Corn  off  early  gives  you  plenty  of  time  to  sow  small 
grains  for  a  cover  crop  and  early  spring  feed  or  green  manure  plow 
down.  Bottom  unloader  handles  shelled  or  ground  ear  corn. 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 
ON  INCREASING  FARM  PROFITS 


Don^t  be  misled— 
there* s  no  substitute  for 
HARVESTORE  ^‘live  storage 


Cuts  spoilage  by  excluding  air— Unlike  conventional 
storage  units,  a  HARVEISTORE  contains  an  exclusive 
breather  bag  system  which  compensates  for  necessary 
changes  in  air  pressure  by  "breathing”  air  in  and  out  with¬ 
out  allowing  it  to  touch  feed  and  cause  spoilage  and  loss  of 
nutrients.  This— combined  with  automatic  bottom  unload¬ 
ing — provides  true  "live  storage.” 


A.  O.  Smith  Harvester*  Products,  Inc.  H-176 

D*pt.  FQ-tl,  Kankak**,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  following  materials  without  charge: 

□  Harvestore  Feedlot  Plans  BooK  □  Harvestore  Farm  Profit  Plan  Book 

□  Harvestore  High  Moisture  Corn  Booklet  □  Harvestore  Haylage  Booklet 

□  College  and  “On-the-Farm"  Test  Results  □  Net  Worth  Study 


Deliver  98%  of  your  corn  to  storage.  According  to  Purdue  and 
Nebraska  studies,  corn  harvesting  losses  average  10%  with  conventional, 
late-aeaaon  picking.  Storage  losses  slice  off  another  8%.  A  HARVESTORE 
lets  you  reduce  harvesting  losses  to  a  low  2%  and  completely  eliminate 
storage  losses.  You  feed  16%  more  corn  from  the  same  acres. 


NAME. 


TOWN. 


COUNTY _ 

G  /  am  a  student 


Five-year  study  shows  HARVESTORE  farmers 
increase  livestock  numbers  on  the  same  acres 


I 


Do  HARVESTORE  owners  make  more  money?  Is 
a  HARVESTORE  a  wise  investment?  The  answer 
to  both  of  these  questions  is  a  decided  "yes.”  And 
the  proof  is  contained  in  a  farm  net  worth  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  conjunction  with  banks  and  Production 
Credit  Associations. 

The  study  compared  financial  records  of  200  farm 
operations  over  a  four-year  period.  During  the  first 
two  years,  none  of  the  farms  employed  HARVE¬ 
STORE  feed  processing  systems.  Then  one  group  in¬ 
stalled  them.  Here’s  what  happened  during  the 
second  two  years: 

(1)  HARVESTORE  farmers  increased  their  live¬ 
stock  value  by  over  twice  that  of  non-HARVE- 
STORE  farmers.  Average  livestock  value  increase 
for  HARVESTORE  farmers  was  $10,312 — for  non- 
HARVESTORE  farmers,  $4,640.  The  HARVE¬ 
STORE  farmers  accomplished  this  increase  on  the 
same  number  of  acres.  And  there  was  only  a  two- 
acre  difference  in  the  average  size  of  the  farms  op¬ 
erated  by  both  groups. 

(2)  HARVESTORE  farmers  increased  their  net 
worth  by  nearly  twice  that  of  non-HARVESTORE 
farmers.  Average  net  worth  increase  for  HARVE¬ 
STORE  farmers  was  $15,138 — for  non-HARVE- 
STORE  farmers  with  conventional  storage,  $7,705. 
This  increase  for  HARVESTORE  farmers  was  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  the  average  annual  payment 
on  a  five-year  loan  for  a  20  x  50'  HARVESTORE. 

What’s  the  best  feedlot  plan  for  you? 

Your  HARVESTORE  dealer  has  the  answer 

A  well-planned  feedlot  will  apply  the  best  thinking  con¬ 
tained  in  successful  feedlots  to  an  operator’s  individual 
needs  and  resources.  That’s  why  you’ll  find  a  valuable  asset 
in  your  HARVESTORE  dealer’s  feedlot  plans  service. 

He’s  a  feedlot  planning  expert.  He’ll  show  you  success¬ 
ful  feedlots  in  your  area.  He’ll  discuss  the  12  plans  in  the 
HARVESTORE  Feedlot  Plans  Booklet.  He’ll  help  you  se¬ 
lect  the  features  of  these  plans  that  will  work  best  for  you. 

As  a  result,  you’ll  develop  the  plan  that  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  working  convenience  for  you  , . .  greatest 
comfort  for  your  stock  .  .  .  most  economical  use  of  your 
present  buildings. 

Your  HARVESTORE  dealer  will  also  supply  results  of 
college  and  "on-the-farm”  feeding  tests.  They  show  you 
how  you  can  produce  cheaper  gains  by  feeding  either  forage 
or  grain  crops  from  a  HARVESTORE.  By  returning  the 
self-addressed,  postage  free  card,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  results  of  these  many  college  tests  on  the  HARVE¬ 
STORE  processing  system.  We  will  also  be  pleased  to  see 
to  it  that  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  Net  Worth  Study.  Your 
HARVESTORE  dealer  will  contact  you  about  a  copy  of  the 
Feedlot  Plans  Book. 


A.  O.  SMITH 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCIS,  INC. 

KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 
A.  O.  Smith  International  S.  A.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Expert  feed  lotplansservlceisavailablefromyourHARVESTORE 
dealer.  He’ll  discuss  the  12  plans  in  the  HARVESTORE  Feedlot  Plans 
Booklet  shown  above,  help  you  design  the  best  plan  for  your  operation. 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  169 
KANKAKEE.  ILL. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Postage  Stamp  Nacasaary  If  Mailad  In  Tha  Unitad  Stataa 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY— 


Average  Livestock  Value  Increase 
HARVESTORE  Owners  vs.  Non-HARVESTORE  Owners 


mu  Non-HARVKSTORK  Owners  m|  HARVSSTORB  Owners 

HARVESTORE  farmers  make  more  money.  A  200-farm  study 
shows  that  a  group  of  HARVESTORE  farmers  increased  their  livestock 
value  by  more  than  twice  that  of  a  similar  group  of  non-HARVESTORE 
farmers  over  a  two-year  period. 


A.  O.  Smith 

HARVESTORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Kankakee,  Illinois 


neui 


IS  INCH  MILL  with  bit  p'n<l>i*E  chambei 
and  lont  screen  ti«es  bit  capacity  and 
more  uniform  trindint  than  any  other 
mill.  Thin,  sharp  alloy  steel  hammers 
trind  leed  downward  atainsi  a  heavy 
steel  trindint  plate.  10-inch  model  also 
available 


LOW-MOUNTED  CONCENTRATE  HOP 
PER  lor  easy  addition  ol  concentrates 
or  leed  additives.  Simply  pour  additives 
directly  Irom  bat  to  hopper  Thorouth 
miiint  wilh  Ihe  leed  is  obtained  auto 
malically.  Bat  txide  prevents  bat  I'Od) 
beint  cauthi  in  auter 


Thousands  of  feeders  have  already  proved  to  themselves  that  the 
Mix-All  pays  for  itself.  And  every  day,  more  and  more  cost-conscious, 
profit-minded  farmers  are  buying  the  Mix-All  to  lower  their  feed 
costs,  without  sacrificing  either  economical  rate  of  gain  or  feed  quality. 
The  Gehl  Mix-All  can  be  a  cost-cutter  for  you,  too. 

With  a  Gehl  Mix-All,  you’ll  reduce  feed  costs.  By  using  your  owm 
grain,  you  can  be  sure  of  its  quality.  You  can  easily  mix  .supplements, 
antibiotics  or  additives  with  your  grain.  Put  ’em  all  in  the  Mix-All 
and  let  ’er  go.  You  get  a  top,  commercial  quality  feed  every  time... 
and  at  far  less  than  it  costs  you  to  haul  your  grain  to  town,  wait 
while  it’s  ground  and  mixed,  then  haul  it  back  again. 

P'or  complete  feed-service  convenience,  you  just  can’t  beat  the  Gehl 
Mix-All.  It  grinds,  mixes  and  delivers  the  feed.  There’s  no  need  to 
wait  for  feed  grinding  and  mixing  service.  You  mix  the  exact  amount 
of  feed  you  need,  whenever  you  need  it,  then  haul  it  where  you  need 
it  and  unload  with  FTO  power. 

See  the  Gehl  Mix-All  in  action.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Mix-All  dem¬ 
onstration  right  on  your  own  farm.  Then  buy  a  Gehl  Mix-All  and 
join  the  other  thou.sands  of  feeders  who’ve  found  a  Gehl  Mix-All  the 
perfect  way  to  lower  feed  costs  and  increa.se  profits  on  every  type  of 
livestock  feeding. 
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— _  ;  GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO.  I 

Dept.  MH>31-34,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

a  M  ■■  ■  M  Please  send  me  complete  details  on  the  Gehl 


CRUSHER  FEEDER  SPEEDS  GRINDING 
Grindint  tu  corn  Is  i  snap  with  Ihe 
auger  and  opiional  crusher  feeder  Four 
speed  auger  lets  you  select  a  speed  to 
keep  the  mill  full,  handles  ear  corn  as 
easily  as  shelled  corn  or  oats. 


MAGNET  KEEPS  HARDWARE  DUTOf 
the  leed.  Mii-AH’s  optional  magnet  keeps 
all  metal  materials  oul  ol  the  leed.  From 
smallest  bits  ol  sheet  metal  to  the 
heaviest  bolts,  damaging  hardware  is 
trapped  before  it  reaches  the  hammermill. 


DPTIDNAL  HUSKER  SHELLER  nearly 
doubles  leed-miiing  possibilities.  Attach 
shelhr  shall  to  mill  drive . . .  shovel  ear 
corn  into  the  hopper  You  get  instant 
shelled  corn  delivered  to  Ihe  mill  lor 
grinding  or  Ihe  concentrate  hopper  lor 
direct  miiing. 


RDLIER  MILL  AVAILABLE  with  Ihe 
Gehl  Mil-All.  Here's  the  perfect  combi¬ 
nation  of  feeding  equipment  it  you  like 
to  roll  grain  inslead  ol  grinding  it.  Sturdily 
buill  roller  mill  replaces  Ihe  hammermill 
...you  gel  all  the  Mii-AII  features  plus 
roller  mill  advantages. 


NAME 


102  VEARS 
Of  SERVICE 


TOWN 
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I  I  I  am  o  student 
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The  Dairy  Barn 


Prepared  for  Chanse  s«>er  of 

*  ®  ville,  Indiana,  can  triple  the  size  oi 

their  40-cow  dairy  herd  any  day  of  the  week  and  be  ready  to  feed 
and  house  the  extra  cows  within  four  hours.  They  could  also 
switch  to  all  beef  or  confined  hoje^  feeding  if  the  future  looked 
bright  for  these  specialties.  Meanwhile  they  handle  about  100 
head  of  beef  and  1,000  feeder  pigs  in  addition  to  the  dairy-. 

The  mainstays  of  their  flexibility  are  a  185x75-foot  concreted 
feedlot  and  a  90-foot  auger  running  in  tbe  feed  manger.  The  feed- 
lot  is  divided  into  a  beef  and  a  dairy  lot,  laid  out  side  by  side.  The 
Seiters  located  the  20x50-foot  silo  at  the  center  of  the  manger 
between  the  two  lots,  and  installed  a  reversible  distributing  auger. 
This  way  they  can  feed  only  silage  to  their  dairy  cows,  then  reverse 
the  auger  and  feed  both  corn  and  silage  to  their  yearling  steers.  An 
added  benefit  of  this  feed'*^handling  system  is  that  the  3-hp  re¬ 
versible  motor  powering  the  auger  can  do  the  work  of  a  5-hp  motor 
that  has  to  push  all  the  silage  in  the  same  direction.  Most  im¬ 
portant  from  the  flexibility  point  of  view,  the  Seiters  can  knock 
out  the  board  fence  between  the  sections  if  they  feel  like  specializ¬ 
ing  in  either  enterprise,  or  turn  it  into  a  hoglot. 

Ray  Seiter  is  the  engineer  in  the  partnership  and  his  brother  the 
husbandman.  Both  skills  were  applied  in  planning  the  layout.  The 
feedlot  adjoins  the  barn.  Inside  the  barn  and  next  to  the  lot  is 
the  holding  area  for  the  dairy;  the  six-stanchion  milking  parlor 
is  laid  out  beside  it.  The  loafing  area  for  the  steers  is  a  lean-to 
pole  shed  against  the  barn,  and  the  part  of  the  feedlot  used  by 
the  steers  opens  into  the  pole  shed. 

This  leaves  the  dairy  section  of  the  feedlot  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  barn.  Before  milking,  the  dairy  herd  is  held  in  its  holding 
area.  After  milking,  the  Seiters  can  turn  the  cows  out  a  gate  to  an 
alley  around  the  beef  housing  which  leads  to  the  dairy  lot. 

The  manger  on  the  Seiters’  lot  is  four  feet  wide.  The  auger  in¬ 
side  it  has  an  8-inch  diameter  and  the  10-inch  boards  that 
frame  it  are  10  inches  apart.  The  amount  of  silage  fed  ran  be 
varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  auger.  At  present  the  Seiters 
are  feeding  two  tons,  twice  a  day.  They  could  easily  feed  twice  that 
much  without  extending  the  auger. 

The  auger  is  supplied  by  a  silo  unloader.  The  Seiters  add  con¬ 
centrate  to  the  silage  ration  for  the  steers  by  pouring  bagged  grain 
into  the  chute  from  the  silo,  but  they  plan  to  install  an  automatic 
metering  system. 


A  reversible  auger  and  a  few  rods  of  fence  give  flexibility  to  this  lot.  It 
holds  40  milk  cows  and  100  beef  animals  and  could  be  shifted  to  all  dairy, 
all  beef,  or  to  a  hoglot  by  changing  the  inner  fence  arrangement. 


When  asked  about  cost.  Harold  said,  “We  did  almost  all  the 
work  ourselves.  I  imagine  that,  not  counting  labor,  we  spent  about 
$15,000  on  tbe  feedlot,  including  the  pole  shed,  the  silo,  and  the 
whole  concrete  job.” 

His  brother  Ray  mentioned  two  limitations.  “The  silo  and  feed 
room  block  off  part  of  the  manger  space,”  he  said.  “The  way 
things  are  set  up,  we  didn’t  see  any  way  to  get  around  that.  Another 
thing  is  that  our  silo,  which  holds  about  400  tons  of  oats,  is  barely 
large  enough  to  last  our  10-month  silage  feeding  season.  Once  we 
expand  and  really  get  short  on  feed,  we’ll  have  to  build  another 
silo.  It  will  go  behind  the  one  we  now  have,  and  we’ll  auger  silage 
from  it  so  we  won’t  have  to  take  away  any  more  manger  space. 
If  that  runs  short,  we  can  easily  add  to  either  side  and  add  a  section 
or  two  of  auger.” 


TafitP  Annual  milk  retailed  in  Vermont,  a  state  tax 

»  is  paid.  A  very  careful  record  of  sales  is  kept 

to  compute  this  tax.  This  record  shows  sales  increased  from 
1,405,103,100  pounds  in  19,54,  to  1,544,790,400  pounds  in  19.58. 
This  139y2-million-pound  increase  took  place  at  the  same  time  as 
the  development  of  the  Vermont  Milk  Flavor  Program — a  con¬ 
centrated  statewide  drive  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  state.  In  those  four  years  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  state,  so,  in  the  words  of  Harold  O.  Clark,  State 
Milk  Flavor  Specialist,  “It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  the  im¬ 
provement  in  taste  must  be  partly  responsible  for  extra  sales.” 


Figures  show  that  out-of-state  sales  have  also  increased  by  over 
10  percent  since  the  start  of  the  program.  But  of  course,  it  is  harder 
to  say  what  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  flavor  improvement. 
Vermont  fanners,  nonetheless,  believe  flavor  care  is  worthwhile. 

Alec  Bradfield,  professor  of  dairy  husbandry  at  tbe  University 
of  Vermont,  started  the  drive  to  improve  the  taste  appeal  of  the 
state’s  milk  with  a  report  that  70  percent  of  the  milk  produced 
picked  up  off-flavors  between  the  cow  and  the  consumer.  He 
labeled  these  as  barny,  feed,  rancid,  malty,  and  oxidized  off-flavors. 
Not  all  of  these  were  strong  enough  to  be  objectionable,  but  still  it 
was  felt  that  they  dulled  the  appetite  for  Vermont  milk.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Extension  Service  ran  tests  to  see  whether  the  people  that 
handled  the  milk  and  drank  it  agreed.  Farmers,  dairy  plant  per¬ 
sonnel,  retailers,  and  housewives  filled  in  flavor-rating  forms.  Farm¬ 
ers  sometimes  were  amazed  that  they  downgraded  samples  of  their 
own  milk,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  The  upshot  of 
this  was  a  continuous  flavor-testing  program  at  the  dairy  plants, 
an  effort  by  taste-conscious  fieldmen  to  help  track  down  the  cause 
of  any  off-tastes  found,  and  cooperation  from  producers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  defects  in  their  milk  handling  which  helped  cause  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavors.  For  example,  barny  flavors  might  be  due  to 
poor  ventilation,  dirty  stables,  or  poor  milking  practices. 

Not  all  off-flavors  were  picked  up  at  the  farm.  Fieldmen  and 
technicians  found,  for  example,  that  oxidized  flavors  were  caused 
by  copper  or  iron  equipment.  Today  the  switch  to  stainless  steel  in 
Vermont  is  practically  complete. 

William  Knox,  technician  for  a  dairy  plant  near  Quincy,  be¬ 
lieves  the  last  two  years  have  brought  further  improvement  from 
the  program.  “I  can  remember,”  be  said,  “when  an  average  of  16 
of  our  72  producers  got  a  fair  to  poor  rating.  Now  about  eight 
may  get  fair  ratings.  Poor  ratings  are  infrequent.” 

The  success  of  the  Vermont  program  has  spread  to  other  states. 
Massachusetts  now  has  a  similar  program. 
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In  a  clean,  light  and  thoroughly  comfortable  Picture  Window 
Parlor  you  will  do  a  better  job  of  cow  milking  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  you  can 
hire  a  better  man.  A  Picture  Window  could  easily  be  the  thing 
that  makes  your  boys  want  to  take  the  herd  off  your  hands. 

Getting  some  respect  and  dignity  into  the  job  of  milking 
cows  is  our  Number  One  Problem.  Get  a  good  man  on 
the  job  and  the  job  gets  done. 

Really  good  cow  milking  will  solve  all  of  your  problems  and  it 
is  the  one  and  only  thing  that  will  solve  all  of  them. 

A  Picture  Window  Parlor  will  make  a  better  cow  milker  of  you 
...  or ...  of  the  man  you  hire,  because  a  proud  man  is  a  better 
man.  Pride  and  a  sloppy  job  don’t  go  together. 


All  Surge  equipment  can 
be  purchased  on  EASY  TERMS 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  West  19th  Street  —  Dept.  122 
Chicago  23,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
“Surge  Picture  Window  Parlor”  booklet. 


name 


Write  for  * ‘Surge  Pieture 
Window  Parlor”  booklet. 
Containa  iUuatratimis  and 
aketchea  for  planning  a 
better  way  to  milk  eowa. 


TOWN 


State 


COUNTY 


COWS. 


When  y(Ki  rea/lv  ’ 
cisk  for  |)oteiit 


More  milk  with  Terramycin 

A  "pinch”  of  Terramycin  in  the  fe&l  every  day  can  more  milk  per  day — an  average  of  over  161  lbs.  of 

help  dairymen  make  more  profit.  Recent  tests  extra  milk  per  cow  during  a  186  day  period, 

indicate  over  $250  more  net  profit  per  300  day  To  get  this  type  of  extra  production  all  you  need 
lactation  period  from  a  herd  that  milks  an  average  is  enough  Terramycin  in  the  feed  to  supply  75  mg. 
of  20  cows  per  day.  per  head  per  day.  When  fed  according  to  directions 

In  17  trials  with  over  2,300  cows,  cattle  receiv-  at  this  rate,  tests  show  there  will  be  no  antibiotic 
ing  Terramycin  produced  an  average  of  .87  lb.  residues  in  the  milk. 

Greater  disease  control,  too 

Terramycin  in  one  or  more  of  its  product  forms  helps  prevent  or  treat  these  dairy  cattle*  diseases: 

•  foot  rot  •  liver  abscesses  •  calf  diphtheria 

•  shipping  fever  •  scours  •  anaplasmosis 

•  pneumonia  •  metritis  •  mastitis 

•  bloat  •  leptospirosis  •  wound  infections 

When  these  diseases  hit  or  threaten,  call  your  veterinarian.  He  knows  best. 


•  nephritis 

•  mixed  bacterial 
infections 

*See  package  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  in  lac- 
tating  dairy  animals. 
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/  Wtint  results 


The  potency- protected  molecule  makes  the  difference 


N(CH,)j 


OH  O  OH 


There  is  a  difference  in  antibiotics.  And  Terramycin’s 
got  it.  It’s  the  only  broad-spectrum  farm  antibiotic 
with  the  unique  hydrogen-hydroxyl  pair  (circled 
at  left)  that  helps  protect  stability  .  .  .  helps  you 
make  sure  you  get  the  potent  antibiotic  you  paid  for. 

Ask  for  potent  Terramycin — in  your  feeds,  drinking 
water  treatments,  tablets,  injections  or  mastitis 
treatments.  Rely  on  your  veterinarian  for  accurate 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.  •  New  York  17,  N.Y.  •  Science  for  the  world's  well-being^ 
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Report  from  Thailand 


By  William  H.  Hessler 


BANGKOK — Some  75  hot,  dusty  miles  northeast  of  this  Thai  capital, 
one  comes  to  the  village  of  Pakchong,  a  sun-baked  sprawl  of  wood 
houses,  shacks  and  thatched  huts.  Close  by  is  a  well-ordered  truck 
farm  of  15  rai,  or  almost  seven  acres.  It  belongs  to  a  friendly  young 
Thai  with  the  formidable  name  of  M.  R.  Parcharjakornvaravon. 

The  M.R.  is  a  title,  indicating  royal  blood  two  generations  back. 
(Royal  titles  diminish  in  rank  with  each  generation,  and 
after  five  they  disappear.)  This  young  man  is  a  nephew  ^ 
of  Prince  Wan,  the  most  eminent  and  polished  of  Thai  j  ' 

statesmen.  But  he  turned  from  railway  engineering,  his  f  V  ^ 
father’s  profession,  and  became  a  farmer.  ^  H 

Happily,  he  was  rechristened  Sam  during  a  year  in  AA 

the  United  States,  working  on  a  farm  near  Burlington,  /j^/ 

New  Jersey.  And  this  I  find  a  great  help  in  talking  with 
him  and  writing  about  him.  Sam  was  the  guest  of  U.  S. 
farm  organizations  and  the  State  Department.  He  worked  hard  on 
the  farm  in  New  Jersey,  but  also  had  a  tour  of  the  U.S.A.,  including 
Washington,  D.C.  At  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  was  fascinated 
by  a  model  of  an  American  frontier  farmstead.  And  this  was  im¬ 
portant  in  his  life,  as  we  shall  see. 

To  Sam’s  good  fortune,  his  older  brother  gave  him  the  15  rai  near 
Pakchong.  With  enormous  energy  and  a  good  eye  for  business  Sam 
built  it  into  a  good  truck  farm.  He  has  a  power  pump  to  water  his 
land  from  an  adjacent  stream  that  flows  the  year  round.  By  starting 
each  crop  well  before  the  last  is  harvested,  alternating  grain  and 
vegetables,  he  grows  five  crops  a  year — something  he  did  not  learn 
in  New  Jersey. 

To  Sam’s  further  good  fortune,  the  American  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  (ICA)  came  along  and  joined  the  Thai 
government  in  building  what  is  now  called  Friendship  Highway — a 
stretch  of  excellent  paved  road  some  85  miles  long,  fr-^m  Saraburi  to 
Korat — and  right  past  Sam’s  15  rai.  The  road  was  justified  as  defense 
support  aid  because  it  is  the  main  highway  into  the  Northeast,  con¬ 
necting  with  a  further  road  that  leads  to  Nongkai,  on  the  Mekong 
River  and  the  Laos  frontier. 

Western  support  for  Laos  has  been  carried  on  in  great  part  by  air, 
through  Bangkok.  But  if  Thailand’s  own  army  is  to  be  effective  at 
the  Mekong  frontier,  in  some  future  crisis,  it  will  need  good  highways 
from  the  Bangkok  area  north  and  east  to  the  defense  zone  along  the 
frontier.  A  quite  large  share  of  U.S.  aid  to  Thailand  over  the  yeai-s 
1  has  been  earmarked  for  transp)ortation,  especially  highways, 
_  h  with  this  defense  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  both 

Thai  and  U.S.  military  planners.  But  99  percent  of  the 
I  vehicles  that  use  it,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  likelv  to  be 
A  cars  driven  by  farmers  or  businessmen,  or  trucks  taking 

\  farm  products  to  market.  Except  for  some  possible  great 

emergency,  the  highway  is  for  commerce,  not  defense. 

But  Thailand  has  two  frontiers — the  military  frontier  at 
^  the  Mekong,  which  is  in  the  headlines  of  the  world’s  news¬ 

papers;  and  the  economic  frontier  of  the  underdeveloped 
Northeast  plateau.  For  centuries  Thailand  has  lived  and  prospered 
mainly  by  growing  rice  on  the  great  central  plain  north  of  Bangkok. 
But  its  rice  economy  will  not  sustain  for  many  more  years  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  suddenly  has  exploded  after  generations  of  stability.  Mainly, 
the  jump  in  population  increase,  now  around  2.9  percent  a  year,  is 
the  result  of  steadily  improved  sanitation  and  medical  services.  Death 
rates  are  slashed,  but  birth  rates  remain  high.  Meantime,  most  Thai 
farmers  knew  only  one  way  to  make  a  livelihood,  which  was  to  grow 
rice.  It  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  national  economy.  It  insured  the 
whole  population — 25  million  people — against  the  hunger  prevailing 
in  China  to  the  north  and  India  to  the  west.  And  it  provided  an 
enormous  surplus  for  export — enough  to  generate  half  of  Thailand’s 
entire  foreign  exchange  earnings.  (Other  major  exports:  rubber,  tin, 
teak  and,  in  very  recent  years,  corn. ) 

But  the  delta  of  the  Chao  Phya  River,  ideal  for  paddy  rice,  is  only 

{Continued  on  page  96) 
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^30  Soil  Test  Kit  Brings 
Kansas  Farmer  ^1500 


Soil  Test  Kit  One  of  Best  Investments 
Increased  Yields  25  Percent,  He  Soys 

by  Leo  E.  Dieker,  Editor,  The  Hanover  (Kansas)  News 

YOU’RE  just  kidding  yourself  if  you  don’t  test  the  soil  in  your  fields  to  find 
out  what  types  of  fertilizer  are  needed  before  you  plant  your  crops,”  says 
Tony  Bruna,  Hanover,  Kansas,  farmer.  He  reports  obtaining  excellent  results 
on  crop  yields  by  use  of  his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit. 

M  r.  Bruna  owns  1000  acres  of  Washington  County  land,  most  of  which  is  in 
the  Little  Blue  River  Valley.  He  and  his  four  sons  cultivate  410  acres  and 
maintain  an  extensive  livestock  ojieration.  Their  principal  crops  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  alfalfa. 

“We  always  use  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  and  wouldn’t  think  of  planting 
expensive  seed  without  first  determining  what  the  soil  needed,”  he  says. 

Last  year,  he  raised  10,000  bushels  of  corn  on  his  four  farms.  On  his  irrigat¬ 
ed  fields  in  Little  Blue  Valley,  the  corn  averaged  100  bushels  an  acre. 

When  Mr.  Bruna  purchased  his  fourth  farm,  it  had  been  “run  down.”  Be¬ 
fore  planting  corn  there,  he  and  his  sons  used  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.Tests 
showed  the  greatest  deficiency  in  phosphate,  so  this  and  mixed  fertilizer  were 
plowed  in  before  planting  and  side  dressings  of  nitrogen  were  applied  during 
cultivation.  This  land,  which  formerly  had  only  mediocre  crops,  yielded  90 
bushels  of  corn  an  acre  without  irrigation. 

Mr.  Bruna  became  interested  in  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  after  he  had 
been  told  an  alfalfa  field  needed  limestone  treatment.  When  $50  worth  of 
limestone  did  “absolutely  no  good  at  all,”  he  invested  in  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit.  With  it  he  found  the  soil  needed  nitrogen,  not  limestone.  As  a  result  of 
proper  application  of  fertilizer,  his  alfalfa  this  year  was  a  vigorous  crop,  knee- 
high  on  May  25,  as  shown  in  the  photo  below. 

Use  of  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  has  increased  yields  on  Mr.  Bruna ’s  farms 
an  average  of  25  percent.  Last  year  he  had  the  finest  corn  crop  he  ever  raised. 
“The  soil  test  kit  told  me  what  treatment  the  land  needed  and  increased  my 
corn  yield  by  more  than  $1500,”  he  states.  “This  Soil  Test  Kit  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  I  ever  made.  It  has  paid  off.” 


Knee-deep  in  alfalfa  in  May,  Mr.  Bruna 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  soil  testing.  His  Sudbury 
Kit  told  him  the  soil  needed  nitrogen. 


Tony  Bruna,  Hanover,  Kans.,  before  one  of  10  com  cribs  on  his  four  farms. 


Farmers  Lifetime  SOIL  TEST  KIT 


Takes  only  10  minutes;  costs  less 
than  10c  a  test.  Immediately  tells 
lime  (pH),nitrogen,  phosphate,  pot¬ 
ash  needs. You  save  fertilizer  costs; 
increase  productive  capacity  of 
your  land.  In  no  time  you’ll  know 
more  about  your  soil  thanyou  could 
otherwise  learn  in  a  lifetime  of 
farming.  Because  it  will  make  more 
money  for  you  from  everything  you 
grow,  you’ll  use  it  every 
season  as  long  as  you  farm! 
1^  Strong  steel  chest;  instruc- 
tions  covering  needs  of  225 
different  crops.  Lifetime  Kit, 
like  Tony  Bruna’s  and  other 
success^  farmers,  $29.95 


Now,  when  the  memory  of  every  area’s  per¬ 
formance  is  fresh,  is  the  best  time  to  test.  Check 
those  low-yield  spots  to  find  what  was  laclking. 
Test  other  areas  to  see  what  this  year’s  crops 
removed  from  the  soil.  No  samples  to  mail;  no 
waiting  for  reports. 

Tests  are  timely  now,  when  soil  is  mellow  and 
land  is  dry.  It’s  easy  to  apply  fertilizer  now  for 
spring  as  well  as  fall  planting;  prevents  delays 
later,  when  you’ll  have  less  time.  It’s  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  too;  fertilizer  costs  less  in  falL 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

It’s  as  easy  to  read  as  a  thermometer.  Your  very  first 
test  will  be  accurate.  Kit  comes  fully  equipped  for 300  tests. 
Well-illustrated  instructions  are  easy  to  follow.  It’s  so 
reliable  county  agents,  vo-ag  teachers,  colleges,  extension 
workers  and  successful  farmers  everywhere  depend  on  it. 
You’ll  take  it  out  into  the  field  to  make  on-the-spot  tests. 
More  than  500,000  kits  are  now  in  use! 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

When  you  receive  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit,  use 
it  for  10  days.  If  you’re  not  delighted,  send  it  back. 
We’ll  return  your  money  and  your  tests  are  free. 


DEALERS 

Franchises  are  availa¬ 
ble.  Write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Order  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
C.  O.  D.  plus  postage— or  send  check  and 
we  will  prepay,  saving  you  from  $1.91 
to  $3.55  in  postal  charges. 


Easy  Payments  if  Desired 


Mr  < 


FREE  BOOK 

"Our  Land  and  Its  Care.” 
If  you  send  check,  we  pay 
postage  and  include  this 
valuable  64-page  book  on 
farm  management  FRCE I 


LABORATORY  ■ 

■ox  1462,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


BETTER  CROPS  GUARANTEE 

You  Take  No  Risk!  If  you  don’t  get  bigger, 
better  crops  with  your  Soil  Test  Kit  next  year, 
return  it.  We’ll  return  your  money.  That’s  how 
much  confidence  we  have  in  our  Kit  and  You! 


ORDER  RIGHT  AWAY  1 


The  World’s  Largest  Maker  of  Soil  Test  Kits 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  NOW  IN 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY.  Bex  1462.  Sudbury.  Mass. 
Attention:  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Director 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the 
special  low  price  marked  below: 

□Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post-  I  |  Send  C.  O.  D. 

raid;  include  free  b^k.^'Our  |  |  only  $29.95 


Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post¬ 
paid;  include  free  book,"Our 


nd  and  Its  Care.’ 


J  plus  postage. 


IP.O . State . I 

I — I  Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan— I’ll  pay  mailman  $7.95  R 

^  I  ^  I I  plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.00  each.  J 
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PIONEER  in  Your  (i^ld . 


.  means  EXTI^A  YIELD 

I  I 


Sound  Corn..  •  ready  to  seal  or  feed 


Your  PIONEER  Salesnun 

has  a  wide  selection  of  climate- 
tested,  Profit-Proved  PIONEER 
Hybrids  for  you  to  choose  from. 
Order  your  Pioneer  NOW  for  next 
Spring. 


It's  at  harvesting  time  in  the  Fail  that  PIONEER  really 
"pays  off"  .  .  .  with  larger,  MORE  PROFITABLE  Yields  of 
sound,  mature  corn  that’s  ready  to  seal  or  feed  right  from 
the  field. 

And,  regardless  of  method  employed,  PIONEER  picks 
easy  and  clean  .  .  .  thanks  to  roots  that  dig  deep,  stalks 
that  stand  straight  and  shanks  that  hold  their  ears. 

You  can  look  ahead  to  extra  bushel  yields  and  more 
income  from  your  corn-growing  investment . .  .  when  you 
plant  PIONEER. 

^PIONEER  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  OF  THE  PIONEER  HI-BRED  CORN  CO. 


PIONEER  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  is  produced  by  the  following  companies 
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.  .  another  reason  why  more  farmers  buy 
Badger  Silo  Unloaders  than  ANY  other 


Up  in  the  silo  —  where  you  want  to  climb  as  seldom  as 
possible  —  you’ll  find  the  key  tool  in  thousands  of  Badger- 
equipped  feeding  systems  . . .  One  look  at  a  Badger  Silo  Un¬ 
loader  tells  you  here  is  QUALITY  —  from  the  rugged,  9- 
inch  auger  to  the  gleaming,  bonded-and-baked-on  enamel 
finish.  Here’s  time-proven  dependability  that’s  on  the  job 
all  the  time,  any  weather,  any  silage  —  and  it’ll  deliver  bet¬ 
ter  feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be  if  removed  any  other 
way  —  fluffed  up,  mixed  and  conditioned  the  way  cows  like 
it.  There’s  a  size  for  every  silo  10  to  30  feet.  Badger  also 
offers  three  types  of  bunk  feeders  engineered  to  match  these 
super-capacity  unloaders.  The  Slotted  Tube  Feeder,  pic¬ 
tured  here,  will  handle  any  silage  —  even  long-cut  grass  — 
simultaneously  serving  individual  portions  of  grain  or  any 
ground  ration  to  every  animal  the  entire  length  of  the  bunk. 
Two  sizes:  9-inch,  and  the  super-capacity  11-inch  Feed  King 
that  easily  handles  the  output  of  two  big  unloaders.  Your 
Badger  dealer,  who’s  trained  to  help  you  plan  from  the 
ground  up,  also  offers  capacity-matching  conveyors  and  ac¬ 
cessories  to  completely  coordinate  your  system  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  savings. 


TOUCH  A  BUTTON,  feed  starts  flowing  —  all  tha  way 
from  silo  and  bin  to  food  bunk  .  .  .  Badgar  Silo 
Unloadars  and  Bunk  Faadars  arm  capacity-matchad 
ta  dalivor  mora  food  faster  —  cut  foading  tim*  and 
back-breaking  labor  to  the  bone.  Badger  lets  you 
start  mechanising  with  a  single  unit  if  you  wish,  with 
complete-system  planning  and  full  assurance  of  com¬ 
plete  automation  anytime  you’re  ready  for  it. 


BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC 

Dept.  Q,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 


Please  send  literature  on  the  following; 

n  Silo  Unloaders  □  Round-the-Silo  Feeders  □  Feedlot  Layout 

□  Barn  Cleaners  □  Slotted  Tube  Feeders  □  Auger  Feeders 

□  How  to  Make  Low  Moisture  Grass  Silage 


Take  Advantage  of  Our  Experience  and 
Planning  Service  —  Moil  this  coupon,  or 
$ee  your  local  Badger  dealer,  for  copies 
of  how-to-do-it  booklets  that  will  give  you 
mony  ideas  on  Feedlot  Layout  ond  low 
Moisture  Gross  Silage.  They're  based  on  our 
experience  in  helping  tens  of  thousands  of 
livestock  farmers  cut  materials  handling  costs 
through  mechanization.  No  obligation. 


Student  □ 


Name 


Address 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 


/ 
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DESCRIPTION:  The  epoxies 
.  are  a  group  of  ccmiplex,  expen- 
sK’e,  thermo-setting  plastics  with 
a  wide  range  of  farm  uses. 

BACKGROUND:  The  epoxies 
are  a  relatively  new  group  of 
plastics.  They  have  been  widely 
used  in  industry  for  the  past  6 
years.  The  largest  use  is  in  paints,  but  uses  are  spreading.Two 
years  ago  they  appeared  on  the  general  market,  mainly  as  adhesives. 

Three  important  properties  differentiate  them  from  other  plas¬ 
tics.  First,  great  strength.  .Second,  great  adhesion,  making  them 
excellent  bonding  agents.  Third,  once  set,  they  are  chemically 
inert,  with  great  resistance  to  solvents,  salts,  water,  acids  and 
alkalies.  Hence  they  make  excellent  protective  coats.  As  adhesiv'es 
they  are  unexcelled.  They  will  bond  metals,  wood,  masonite,  stone 
and  ceramics,  and  any  combinations  of  these.  As  protective  coats, 
they  are  used  in  industr\-  because  of  their  resistance  to  chemical 
attack.  Expense  is  their  only  drawback.  They  make  excellent  paints, 
floor  and  wall  coverings,  and  liners  for  many  containers. 

CHEMISTRY :  Most  ejX)xy  compounds  come  in  2  parts,  separately 
packaged,  which  must  be  mixed  in  the  right  proportion  before  use. 
There  are  a  few  one-component  adhesives,  but  these  require  high 
temperatures — on  the  order  of  250°F. — for  cure,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  paints  which  arc  by  custom  called  epoxies  although  no 
curing  agent  is  required. 

At  room  temperature  the  epoxy  resin  of  a  two-component  sys¬ 
tem  begins  to  react  immediately  on  mixing  so  it  must  be  used  at 
once.  Pot  life  varies,  but  a  typical  epoxy  adhesive  begins  to  stiffen 
in  30  minutes  after  mixing  and  will  be  hard  in  4  hours.  Maximum 
strength  is  attained  in  a  week.  Temperature,  however,  greatly 
affects  these  times.  At  40°F.  and  below,  practically  no  reaction 
takes  place.  The  best  working  temperature  is  60 °F.  to  100°F. 
When  practical,  a  part  cure  with  heat  lamps  (about  8"  from  the 
surface)  or  in  a  150°F.  oven  for  an  hour  or  two  will  improve 
final  properties. 

A  pure  epoxy  resin,  with  a  normal  curing  agent,  may  be  quite 
brittle;  and  to  overcome  this  disadvantage,  special  curing  agents 
have  been  developed  and  special  liquid  modifiers  are  introduced 
into  the  resin.  Most  formulated  epoxies  contain  the  curing  agents 
and  modifiers  best  suited  to  a  special  range  of  applications.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  with  the  liquid,  two-part  systems,  it  is  often  good  to  introduce 
special  fillers  to  regulate  flow,  lower  cost,  and  improve  certain 
cured  properties.  If  you  are  working  with  a  liquid  epoxy  system 
(which  is  light  amber  in  color — or  which  has  been  pigmented — 
and  has  the  consistency  of  warm  honey)  you  may  convert  it  to  a 
paste  or  semipaste  by  addition  of  a  filler  such  as  powdered  lime¬ 
stone,  mica,  sand,  sawdust,  concrete,  etc.,  to  extend  the  coverage 
without  adversely  affecting  the  cured  properties.  These  inert  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  added  to  pad  the  product  when  you  don’t  need  it, 
so  it’s  essential  to  buy  from  a  reputable  dealer. 

ADHESIV^E  APPLICATIONS:  Epoxies  make  excellent  bonding 
agents.  Often  the  repaired  crack  or  a  new  joint  is  stronger  than 
the  original  unbroken  piece.  Epoxies  have  a  tensile  strength  about 
J/}  that  of  steel,  and  many  times  that  of  aluminum,  wood  or  con¬ 
crete.  For  maximum  bond  strength  it  is  important  to  use  the 
RIGHT  epoxy,  i.e.,  one  designed  for  metals,  or  one  for  wood,  etc. 
I’he  joint  must  be  clean,  especially  of  oil  or  grease.  A  light  sanding 
plus  a  solvent  wipe  is  usually  satisfactory.  A  thin  layer  of  the  epoxy 
is  all  that  is  necessar\'.  Three  mils  thickness  does  as  well  as  30 
mils,  or  300  mils.  Since  epoxy  is  expensive  it  is  senseless  to  waste 
it  by  heavy  application.  Especially  important  is  “joint  design”.  In 
wood-to-wood  bonds,  for  example,  dowels  may  be  required,  other¬ 
wise  the  joint  will  fail  by  splitting  off  the  top  layer  of  wood.  In 
metal-to-metal  bonds,  be  especially  careful.  If  the  joint  is  designed 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  peeled  back — like  peeling  the  skin  from 
a  banana — the  epoxy  will  likely  fail  under  a  \ery  light  load ;  where¬ 
as,  if  the  joint  is  in  straight  tension  (or  is  reinforced  to  prevent 
peel  stresses  from  starting^  a  square-inch  area  will  (conservatively) 
carry  3000  pounds.  In  all  adhesives,  it  is  essential  to  design  the 
joint  properly  and  to  follow  the  manufacturers’  recommendation 
on  surface  preparation  and  mixing.  If  the  epoxy  is  not  mixed 


thoroughly  (vigorous  mixing  for 
about  3  minutes  is  usually  ade¬ 
quate)  or  if  there  is  more  than 
a  10%  error  in  proportions,  the 
cured  properties  will  suffer. 

Many  epoxies  now  sold  are 
vastly  overpriced,  especially 
those  sold  in  small  quantities.  A 
fair  price  for  a  2%  lb.  unit  of  epoxy  adhesive  for  concrete  is 
$4.50.  It  may  be  less  than  $1.00  per  lb.  for  very  large  amounts. 
(The  2%  lb.  unit  contains  separate  packages  of  both  the  polymer 
and  the  curing  agent  in  the  right  proportions. ) 

Epoxy  adhesives  are  particularly  interesting  for  use  on  concrete. 
The  concrete  should  either  be  new,  or  thoroughly  cleaned  by  sand¬ 
blasting  or  chipping.  A  good  epoxy  joint  in  concrete  will  be  far 
stronger  than  the  concrete  itself.  For  very  small  repairs  pure  epoxy 
may  be  used ;  for  somewhat  larger  areas  an  epoxy  concrete  may  be 
made  up.  The  right  epoxy  may  be  mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  or 
sand  alone,  to  make  an  epoxy  concrete  which  contains  no  portland 
cement  and  which  is  about  3  times  as  strong  as  regular  concrete. 
The  proportions  are  1  part  of  epoxy  to  6  to  8  parts  of  sand,  or 
sand  and  gravel.  Epoxy  concrete  is  strong  but  expensive. 

A  good  epoxy  adhesive  use  is  in  covering  old  concrete.  If  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  or  wall  is  worn  or  cracked  but  still  sound,  an  epoxy  may 
be  used  to  bond  a  new  layer  of  concrete  to  the  old.  The  old  concrete 
is  cleaned  and  a  thin  layer  of  epoxy  spread  over  it.  ( A  gallon  of 
epoxy  costing  about  $15  should  cover  70-80  sq.  ft.)  Then,  when  the 
epoxy  begins  to  be  sticky,  new  concrete  is  placed  on  the  surface.  The 
epoxy  and  new  concrete  cure  together,  and  the  epoxy  bonds  the  old 
and  new  concrete.  The  result  is  a  slab  of  equal  strength  to  a  solid 
slab  of  the  total  thickness  of  old  and  new  concrete.  It  means,  in 
practice,  that  a  2"  cover  may  be  placed  on  an  existing  4"  slab  of  con¬ 
crete  to  get  the  effective  strength  of  a  new  6"  slab.  But  a  “moving 
crack”  can’t  be  repaired  with  epoxy.  If  a  floor  is  not  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  a  new  crack  will  fonn  after  an  epoxy  bonding,  though 
usually  not  along  the  old  joint. 

For  any  adhesive  application,  go  to  a  reputable  dealer  and  ask 
for  a  specific  epoxy  for  a  particular  job.  Beware  of  epoxies  sold 
under  labels  which  claim  they  will  glue  anything  to  anything.  They 
may  do  so,  but  they  w'ill  be  many  times  weaker  than  a  specific 
epoxy  designed  for  the  job.  Remember,  too,  the  repair,  or  new 
joint,  is  no  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  material,  particularly  in 
concrete.  It  is  a  waste  to  use  epoxies  on  poor  concrete. 

PROTECTIVE  APPLICATIONS:  Epoxies  make  durable  but 
expensive  coatings  or  paints  for  floors,  walls  and  roofs.  They  may 
be  used  to  cover  metal,  concrete  or  wood. 

Sand,  bonded  with  epoxy  to  make  an  epoxy  mortar,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent,  durable  floor  covering.  Such  coverings  cost  from  30(*  to  $1.00 
a  square  foot,  depending  on  thickness — which  depends  on  the 
serv'ice  expected.  By  varying  the  amount  of  sand  they  can  be  slick 
and  shiny,  or  nonslip.  This  work  is  best  done  by  a  skilled  contractor 
who  will  guarantee  his  work. 

Epoxy  paints  and  troweling  compounds  may  be  used  to  protect 
all  types  of  walls,  but  epoxies  and  epoxy  protective  coats  are  expen¬ 
sive  and  should  be  used  only  where  their  advantages  outweigh 
their  extra  cost.  Paints  and  protective  coats  cost  $10-$  12  a  gallon. 
A  gallon  covers  about  200  sq.  ft.  Because  of  their  resistance  to  all 
types  of  chemicals  they  may  be  used  on  dairy  walls,  perhaps  in 
farrowing  pens  and  other  places  where  sanitation  is  important. 
They  are  being  used  in  silos,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
the  economics  and  practicability  of  their  use  in  silos. 

EPOXIES  IN  SILOS:  Some  companies  recommend  and  sell  con¬ 
crete  silos  lined  with  a  coating  of  epoxy  about  Mti"  to  troweled 
onto  the  new  silo.  The  epoxy  is  usually  applied  on  top  of  an  epoxy 
primer  layer,  sometimes  called  a  rebinder.  This  is  definitely  not 
recommended  for  old  silos — only  for  new  concrete.  Wholesale  cost 
of  materials  for  a  14'x40'  silo  will  be  roughly  $250.  This  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  a  do-it-yourself  project,  however,  but  cost  of  this  epoxy 
lining  will  be  $250  to  $400,  applied,  as  many  companies  sell  at  cost. 

Certain  applications  of  the  epoxy-lined  silo  are  excellent.  The 
epoxy  lining  makes  the  w’alls  of  the  silo  practically  gas-tight;  excel¬ 
lent  for  rice  storage.  Polished  rice  is  stored  under  fumigation. 
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Two  better  answers  to  moving 
loads  and  folks 


by  INTERNATIONAL 


NEW  SCOUT. . .  make  it  whatever  kind  of  vehicie  you  want 


Comfortable  to  ride  in,  the  Scout  handles  mighty  easy 
on  its  100-inch  w.b.  Four-wheel-drive  means  you  cross 
fields,  plow  snow,  go  camping,  hunting,  fishing.  Four- 
cyl.  93  hp.  Comanche  engine  by  International  saves 
fuel  and  upkeep. 


Use  the  nimble,  low-cost  Scour  as  (1)  a  5-ft.  pickup 
with  your  choice  of  steel  or  soft  cab  top,  (2)  fully  en¬ 
closed  for  all-weather  protection  with  full-length  hard 
or  soft  top,  (3)  a  convertible  with  top  removed,  (4)  a 
“handyman”  with  doors  off,  windshield  down. 


NEW  PICKUPS . . .  with  "man-sized"  engines 


This  way  you  get  longer  engine  life  plus  remarkable 
fuel  economy  for  all  your  pickup  jobs  from  a  standard 
V-8.  Find  out  about  the  greater  all-around  options 
for  capacity  and  stamina  from  your  International 
Dealer.  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago. 


Designed  by  truck  men  to  do  a  truck  job,  stamina  is 
built  into  every  part  of  the  husky  International 
V-8’s.  They ’re  designed  to  stand  up  under  a  1000-hour, 
full-load  torture  test  that’s  from  2  to  10  times  longer 
than  “passenger  car”  V-8  testing. 


INTERNATIONA!:  TRUCKS 


WORLD’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


Modern  buildings  for  modern  farms  from  STRAN-STEEL 


PROFIT 

ZONE 


using  methylene  chloride  gas  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  control  insects.  Concrete  silos  with¬ 
out  the  epoxy  lining  have  lost  $30  worth  of 
the  fumigant  gas  per  week  through  the 
porous  walls.  This  was  cut  to  $1.50  in  an 
epoxy-lined  silo. 

In  wet  com  storage,  too,  an  epoxy-lined 
silo  may  pay  for  itself  very  fast.  If  the  e|X)xy 
lining  prevented  even  2"  depth  of  spoilage 
over  the  entire  inside  surface  of  a  14'x40'silo, 
the  saving  would  soon  pay  for  the  epoxy. 

The  controx  ersy  begins  in  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  epoxy-lined  silos  for  regular  silage ; 
The  proponents  point  to  reduced  spoilage; 
that  silage  will  not  stick  to  the  epoxy  walls 
and  is  unloaded  easier;  and  that  epoxy  is 
ver\’  resistant  to  silage  acids  and  gases. 
Opponents  offer  two  arguments.  The  first 
point  is  economic;  the  second,  chemical. 
They  argue  that  a  well-made  concrete  silo 
will  last  10  years  without  treatment.  After 
10  years  it  can  be  treked  with  polysty¬ 
rene,  another  plastic  which  penetrates 
and  protects  the  concrete,  but  does  not 
have  as  great  adhesive  powers  as  epoxy. 
Polystyrene  costs  about  $60  for  a  14'x40' 
silo,  and  lasts  6-8  years.  To  compete,  an 
epoxy  coat  at  $300  would  have  to  last  for 
30  to  40  years.  The  oldest  epoxy-lined  silos 
are  now  5  years  old.  though  at  least  one  has 
sur\'i\ed  7  fillings  without  signs  of  wear. 

The  opponents’  chemical  argument  is 
simple.  They  claim  there  is  a  strong  chance 
of  the  epoxy  separating  from  the  concrete. 
The  epoxy,  they  point  out,  is  much  stronger 
than  the  concrete  and  rapid,  wide  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  may  cause  epoxies  to  expand- 
and  contraet  at  a  different  rate  than  the 
concrete.  Furthermore,  chemists  can  show 
internal  stresses  in  epoxy  resins  independent 
of  temperature  change,  and  these,  too,  may 
cause  a  separation  from  the  concrete. 

All  parties  agree,  however,  the  epoxy- 
lined  silo  is  no  better  than  the  concrete  from 
which  it  is  Tiiade.  The  concrete,  not  the 
epoxy,  is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain. 

One  silo  application  which  has  proved 
good  is  the  use  of  epoxy  as  a  grout  to  hold 
concrete  or  tile  staves  together  in  a  silo. 
Here  the  epoxy  is  an  adhesive  rather  than 
a  protective  coat,  and  its  adhesive  proper¬ 
ties  have  been  well  prox'en. 

ODD  LISES:  A  Kentucky  veterinarian  has 
used  epoxy  to  mend  quarter  cracks  in  horses’ 
hooves;  the  Air  Force  uses  tons  of  epoxy 
concrete  to  repair  runways  where  loose  con¬ 
crete  was  being  sucked  up  into  jet  engines; 
it  is  used  to  repair  the  cracks  in  trees;  swim¬ 
ming  pools  can  be  lined  with  almost  any 
color  epoxy;  one  fanner  lined  corroded 
metal  chicken  waterers  with  epoxy  paint. 

SAFETY:  Avoid  contact  with  the  com¬ 
pounds  during  application..  Use  gloves, 
long  sleeves,  and  goggles  when  indoors.  A 
few  people  are  allergic  to  epoxies.  They 
should  never  use  them.  No  protection  will 
prevent  them  from  reacting — usually  with 
a  dermatitis  ratlier  like  that  caused  by 
poison  ivy.  If  you  get  one,  avoid  further 
contact,  and  use  Burrows’  solution  to  relieve 
itching.  It  will  disappear  in  a  day  or  two. 
If  not,  see  a  doctor. 
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Sound  feedlot  management  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
Stran-Master  shelter  system  as  one  of  the  keys  to  bigger  profits. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  as  important  as  forage-grain  programs,  cattle- 
feed  additives  and  other  advances  in  modern  beef  production. 
The  reason  is  that  adequate  shelter  protects  animals  against 
cold  and  heat  extremes,  crowding,  disease  and  muddy  conditions. 
And  whenever  these  conditions  exist  on  feedlots,  production 
declines,  costs  go  up  and  profits  take  a  beating,  too.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  cattlemen  can  lose  money  even  in  times  of 
good  prices,  can  really  go  in  the  red  when  offerings  are  slim. 

SOLUTION:  A  STRAN-MASTER  BEEF  SETUP 

Here’s  a  typical  beef  production  setup  for  self-unloading  wagon 
feeding  that  can  increase  gains,  cut  feed  costs  and  labor,  too. 
It’s  a  Stran-Steel  solution  for  a  feedlot  that  feeds  out  450  steers 
at  one  time.  It  offers  a  32'  x  36'  entrance  house  approaching  the 
feedlot,  plus  two  160'  wings  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  This 
provides  excellent  protection  against  prevailing  winter  winds  to 
prevent  steers  from  wasting  feed  just  to  keep  warm.  In  summer, 
the  heat-reflecting  white  Stran-Satin  roof  keeps  livestock  more 
comfortable  to  increase  feed  intake  and  weight  gains  (see  tem¬ 
perature  chart).  In  fact,  university  studies  show  that  shaded 
cattle  can  bring  as  much  as  $5  more  per  head  in  a  normal  season. 
The  entrance  house  and  door  are  high  enough  to  allow  auger  feed 
wagons  and  livestock  trucks  to  pass  through  with  ease.  Wings 
are  24'  deep,  giving  steers  plenty  of  resting  space— especially 
important  for  feeder  calves  and  yearlings  fresh  off  the  open 
range.  And  the  side  wings  can  be  easily  extended  for  future 
expansion.  Inside  the  lot,  feed  bunks  are  completely  accessible 
to  mechanized  type  feed  wagons.  And  this  Stran-Master  system 
is  easily  adaptable  to  fixed  auger  feeding,  too.  The  results?  With 
good  management,  this  minimum-stress  feedlot  requires  fewer 
man-days  of  work  to  finish  your  herds  for  market.  You  get  more 
uniform  lots  of  animals,  more  attractive  prices,  better  profits. 


ARE  STRAN-STEEL  BUILDINGS  EXPENSIVE? 

Stran-Master  prices  are  surprisingly  low  in  relation  to  your  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  The  feedlot  shown  here,  for  example,  priced  out 
about  10-12%  of  unit  production  costs  per  hundredweight— 
a  small  amount.  And  that  includes  the  building,  erection,  all 
equipment,  utilities,  depreciation,  taxes  and  insurance.  Your 
local  Stran-Steel  dealer  can  give  you  cost  details  for  your  needs. 
Through  his  Personalized  Building  Service,  he  can  plan,  build, 
equip,  even  finance  your  purchase— for  just  25%  down  and  five 
years  on  the  balance.  You’ll  get  a  choice  of  10  Stran-Satin  colors 
that  beautify  and  protect  your  building.  And  your  Stran-Steel 
dealer  can  have  it  up  and  earning  for  you  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 
Call  him  soon  or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  details. 


8tran-Ste«l  Corporation,  Dept.  TFQ-2S 
Detroit  29,  Michigan 

Please  rush  new  Farm  Structures  Planning  Guide  and  information  about  Stran-Master  build¬ 
ings.  I’m  interested  in  a  building  approximately _ ft.  x _ ft.  to  be  used  mainly  for 


Name _ 

Address. 


_□  Student 


City,  State _ 

STRAN-STEEI- 


.County. 


Is  a  division  of  NATIONAI.  STEEL  CORPORATION 


lit  1 


F'lOO  Styleside— Unmatched  toughness  for 
your  roughest  jobs  with  shot-peened  springs 
and  one-piece  cab  and  body  design! 


AVE  ^25  TO  «176 
^  RRICE  ALONE 

(OVER  MAJOR  COMPETITIVE  PICKUP  TRUCKS)* 


Ford  F-350  features  dual  rear  tires  and  a  big  9-foot 
stake  body  at  a  price  much  below  IVa-ton  trucks. 


Save  again  on  gas  and  tires! 

Ford  pickups  start  you  saving  the  day  you  buy  with  the 
lowest  prices*  of  the  five  leading  makes!  And  they  keep 
right  at  it!  Ford’s  modern  223-cu.  in.  Six  delivers  proven 
gas  savings;  this  was  established  by  certified  tests  over 
a  three-year  span  against  leading  competitive  Sixes! 
Still  other  tests  proved  that  Ford’s  rugged  front  suspen¬ 
sion  gave  twice  the  tire  life  of  some  other  trucks!  See 
what  a  Ford  can  save  for  you  .  .  .  see  your  Ford  Dealer! 

'•‘Based  on  a  comparison  of  latest  available  manufacturers* 
suggested  retail  prices  for  standard-equipped  Vj-ton  pickups 

FORD  DIVISION, 


FORD  TRUCKS  COST  LESS 

YOUR  FORD  DEALER’S  “CERTIFIED  ECONOMY  BOOK”  PROVES  ITI 


with  your  breeders  and  their  young. . . 


fortifying  rations  with'Clovite’pay5 


Vitamin-rich  ‘Clovite’  is  the  ideal 
health  booster  for  all  young  stock. 
It  helps  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  foals, 
chicks  and  poults  get  off  to  a  sturdy, 
disease-resistant  start.  ‘Clovite’  mixes 
readily  with  all  types  of  farm  feeds. 
Actually  improves  their  palatability. 
Rich  in  vitamins  A,  D  and  B12.  Also 
supplies  thiamine,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
choline  and  pantothenic  acid.  Daily 


feeding  of  ‘Clovite’  helps  promote 
health,  build  disease  resistance  and 
speed  growth. 

In  addition  to  its  values  for  young 
animals,  ‘Clovite’  has  been  found  to 
enhance  breeding  efficiency  in  ma¬ 
ture  stock.  In  cases  of  poor  concep¬ 
tion  rates  caused  by  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiencies,  ‘Clovite’  will  often  bring 
about  marked  improvement.  ‘Clovite’ 


is  also  a  wonderful  conditioner  for 
show  animals  and  saddle  horses. 

Available  through  veterinarians 
everywhere  in  25  lb.  pails  and  100  lb. 
drums.  The  amount  of  ‘Clovite’  to  use 
depends  on  the  vitamin  needs  of  the 
individual  animals  or  flock,  and  your 
veterinarian  is  qualified  to  give  spe¬ 
cific  feeding  advice. 

FORT  DODGE  LABORATORIES,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


Consult  your 
veterinarian 

—he  knows  best, 
what's  best 


Clovite 

High-potency  vitamin  supplement 


Contains  both  oil  and  water-soluble 
vitamins,  in  a  golden  yellow  fish-oil 
and  vegetable-oil  meal  base  which 
conserves  the  vitamin  properties. 


Diversification 
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Saved  Us 


But  high  costs,  low 
prices,  taxes,  and 
inflation  could 
scuttle  this  ranch. 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


The  williams  and  tavenner  ranch, 
50,000  acres  of  the  finest  {grassland  in 
Montana’s  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  runs  a  siz¬ 
able  band  of  sheep ;  has  a  yearling  beef  en¬ 
terprise,  based  up  on  a  cow  herd  of  upwards 
of  600  head;  operates  a  100-cow  dairy;  far¬ 
rows  each  of  some  70  sows  yearly  on  a  mul¬ 
tiple  farrowing  basis  and  feeds  out  the  re¬ 
sulting  pigs;  and,  on  irrigated  fields,  raises 
all  the  hay,  the  silage — corn  and  alfalfa — 
and  a  large  part  of  the  small  grain  it  takes 
to  feed  this  vast  array  of  livestock. 

This  diversification  has  been  resorted  to 
in  an  effort  to  free  the  ranch  from  the  sorry 
consequences  of  declining  markets  in  any 
one  of  the  enterprises  mentioned.  The  man¬ 
agement  has  generations  of  ranching  experi¬ 
ence  behind  it.  They  have  cut  costs  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  admonition  to  expand.  But  still 
they  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  ele¬ 
ments  beyond  their  control — low  prices,  in¬ 
flation,  and  taxes.  These  are  the  pressing 
problems  of  every  fanner  and  rancher  to¬ 
day,  large  or  small. 

Sheep,  the  business  of  producing  the  very 
best  Rambouillet  rams  for  range  bands, 
brought  the  ranch  into  being  and  made  it 
what  it  is  today.  “Everything  you  see  here,” 
Don  Tavenner  said  as  we  returned  to  head¬ 
quarters  after  checking  some  of  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  one  beautiful  day  last  spring, 
“everything  —  the  houses,  the  barns,  the 
office,  the  machinery  and  the  other  livestock 
— is  here  because  of  the  sheep.”  Big,  six- 
foot-three  Don  Tavenner  is  the  driving 
general  manager  of  the  spread  which  was 
started  almost  80  years  ago  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Charles  H.  Williams,  himself  but 
lately  removed  from  Iowa  at  that  time. 
Around  the  turn  of  the  century  Williams, 
who  later  became  a  state  senator,  took  into 


a  big  scale.  Alfalfa  silage  is  chopped  into  a  hy¬ 
draulic  lift  tank  which  dumps  it  into  a  truck 
(opposite  page)  for  delivery  to  a  huge  trench 
silo.  Almost  2400  acres  of  forage  crops  arc  either 
ensiled  in  this  manner  or  cut  and  baled  as  hay. 


Leaning  back  against  his  desk,  general  manager 
Don  Tavenner  (above)  analyzes  the  economics 
of  combining  sheep,  beef  cattle,  dairy  and  sw  ine 
enterprises  on  the  50,000-acre  Williams  and  Tav¬ 
enner  ranch.  In  such  operations  everything  is  on 


individual.  He  studied  business  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Washington,  is 
president  of  the  Montana  Wool  Growers 
Association,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association,  and  president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  As.sociation  D.H.I.A.  When  he 
takes  off  his  glasses  and  rubs  his  eyes  you 
know  you  are  about  to  get  a  thoughtful 
observ’ation  on  some  phase  of  the  ranch 
business.  Or  maybe  this  gesture  will  be  the 
prelude  to  a  probing  question,  like  “Why 
is  ranching  becoming  merely  a  gimmick  for 
the  outsider  looking  for  a  tax  writeoff?” 

The  ranch  is  owned  by  a  family  corpora¬ 
tion  of  five  stockholders.  Lee  Williams, 
Don’s  uncle  and  president  of  the  Deer 
Lodge  Bank  and  Trust,  is  president.  Don’s 
brother  Bob  is  secretary-treasurer.  Don,  his 
wife  Mary,  and  Ruth,  Bob’s  wife,  are  the 
other  stockholders.  As  general  manager, 
Don  oversees  the  sheep,  cattle,  dairy,  swine 
and  farming  opierations.  But  brother-in-law 
Nick  Bielenberg  is  directly  in  charge  of  the 
sheep ;  Howard  Robbins  is  Don’s  right-hand 


partnership  his  French  sheep  herder,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pauly.  Of  this  combination,  E.  N. 
Wentworth  notes  in  his  book,  America’s 
Sheep  Trails  that  “when  the  Rambouillets 
came  into  ascendancy,  the  flock  of  Williams 
and  Pauly,  more  than  any  other  in  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States,  developed  enough  pure¬ 
bred  bands  to  provide  long  strings  of  rams 
for  large  purchasers  and  distributed  its 
bucks  from  Canada  to  Texas  and  Mexico.” 

By  1949,  the  Williams  and  Pauly  ranch 
had  grown  to  more  than  1 10,000  acres,  op¬ 
erated  now  by  the  heirs  of  the  original  part¬ 
ners.  This  setup,  representing  two  distinct 
families  with  many  ramifications,  was  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  cumbersome  from  a 
management  standpoint.  So  the  ranch  was 
split,  the  Williams  family  and  the  Paulv 
family  each  getting  roughly  equal  shares  of 
the  land.  Today  the  Pauly  ranch,  under  the 
management  of  Sylvan  Pauly,  and  the  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Tavenner  Ranch  still  operate  side 
by  side,  sharing  the  same  water  and  main¬ 
taining  some  25  miles  of  common  fence. 

Don  Tavenner  is  a  quiet-spoken,  serious 


The  ewe  flock  was  cut  in  half.  It  now 
numbers  1,200  head  of  the  better  ewes.  The 
record  program  was  dropped.  Then  this 
spring  Nick  and  Don  found  themselv’es 
faced  with  the  most  drastic  decision  of  all: 
What  to  do  with  the  ram  lambs?  For  well 
over  a  half  century  this  ranch  has  been  of¬ 
fering  the  range  trade  the  best  Rambouillet 
yearling  bucks.  Could  they  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business?  The  answer  after  a 
long,  hard  look  from  every  angle  was  no. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  happened  to  the 
sheep  business,”  Don  said,  “but  regardless 
of  the  cause,  it’s  gone  to  pot.  When  depres¬ 
sion  hits  the  sheep  business,  the  ram  busi¬ 
ness  falls  apart  with  it.  We’ve  weathered 
plenty  of  bad  years  before,  but  it  seemed 
like  there  was  always  hope  for  a  comeback. 
That  isn’t  the  case  now.” 

He  went  on  to  itemize  some  of  the  factors 
which  led  to  their  decision.  Ewe  lambs,  in 
times  when  costs  w’ere  much  below  current 
levels,  used  to  bring  35  cents  a  pound.  Some 
of  the  best  ewe  lambs  in  the  West  went  for 
16  cents  last  fall.  Feeder  customers,  most  of 
whom  have  lost  $3  to  $5  per  head  on  every 
lamb  that  went  through  their  lots  the  past 
few  years,  are  going  to  be  mighty  hard  to  do 
business  with  this  fall. 

The  trend  is  definitely  away  from  the 
range  sheep  business.  Government  policy  on 
forest  leases  is  ever  more  restrictive.  Costs 
are  high,  herders  and  camp  tenders  are 
scarce  or  nonexistent,  and  the  problems  of 
shearing  large  bands  with  union  crews  in¬ 
volve  more  than  the  high  cost  per  head 
(35-cent  minimum). 

Such  annoyances,  for  example,  as  a  crew 
quitting  right  on  the  dot  at  five  o’clock  with 
only  a  handful  of  ewes  still  to  be  shorn.  The 
entire  band  must  then  be  turned  back  with 
the  lambs  from  which  they  have  been  sep¬ 
arated  since  morning,  then  the  lambs  and 
ewes  must  go  through  the  confusion  of  sep¬ 
aration  again  the  next  morning.  This  is  one 
hazard  Nick  Bielenberg  has  eliminated  by 
shearing  the  ewes  before  lambing. 


man  on  the  beef  herd ;  Bill  Heltborg  handles 
the  details  of  the  dairy  and  swine  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  brother  Bob  tackles — and  does  a 
right  capable  job  of  solving — the  endless 
mechanical  and  engineering  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  an  outfit  of  this  size.  These  in¬ 
clude  keeping  the  two-way  ranch  radio  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation;  seiA’icing  an  even  dozen 
trucks,  from  pickups  to  big  semi-trailers,  a 
baker’s  dozen  tractors,  and  an  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  equipment  to  go  with  them ;  laying 
out  and  maintaining  a  system  of  irrigation 
ditches  measured  by  scores  of  miles,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  headgates,  weirs  and 
valves  which  are  part  of  such  a  system; 
keeping  the  buildings  in  repair;  maintain¬ 
ing  scores  of  bridges  and  hundreds  of  miles 
of  roads  and  fences — and  opening  the  pipe 
when  the  kitchen  sink  clogs  up. 


Sheep 

A  year  ago  the  Williams  and  Tavenner 
Ranch  had  in  operation  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  systems  in  the  country  for  recording 
the  wool  and  lamb  production  of  its  sheep 
flock.  Based  on  these  records  they  main¬ 
tained  a  select  flock-within-the-flock  of  blue 
chip  sheep  from  which  they  offered  their 
range  customers  yearling  rams  with  solidly 
established  genetic  potential.  (See  “Blue 
Chip  Sheep,”  The  Farm  Quarterly,  Sum¬ 
mer,  1960.)  Today  that  program  is  dead. 
“With  feeder  lambs  at  14  cents,  we  just  can’t 
afford  it  any  more,”  Don  said.  Then  he  went 
on  to  detail  the  last  days  of  the  program. 

Nick  Bielenberg  took  40  yearlings  to  the 
Casper  ram  sale  last  fall;  some  of  the  best 
the  ranch  had  ever  produced.  After  ten  had 
brought  a  meager  $25  per  head,  he  loaded 
up  the  remainder  and  headed  for  home. 
Eventually  he  sold  them  all  to  old  customers 
along  the  way — at  prices  well  below  the 
cost  of  production.  Then  came  the  decision 
on  whether  to  get  out  of  the  sheep  business 
or  to  stay  in  it,  and  to  what  extent.  “This  is 
where  diversification  saved  us,”  Don  said. 
“If  we  hadn’t  added  other  enterprises  years 
back,  we  wouldn’t  be  here  today.” 


Sheep,  purebred  Ranibouillets,  were  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Williams  and  Tavenner  ranch.  Shear¬ 
ing  is  a  late  winter  job  and  the  shorn  ewes 
present  a  chilly  sight  as  they  follow  the  herder 
and  a  bellwether  past  the  ranch  headquarters. 


“Had  we  decided  to  continue  in  the  year¬ 
ling  ram  business,”  Don  pointed  out,  “it 
would  have  meant  leaving  ourselves  open 
for  18  months  with  no  prospect  of  better 
prices.  By  cutting  the  rams  we  will  run  only 
one  band  and  can  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  buck  herder.  And  we  have  given  up  our 
forest  leases  in  the  White  Sulphur  country. 
This  is  going  to  save  us  a  considerable  piece 
of  money  in  rentals  and  transportation.” 

But  the  ranch  will  still  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  yearling  rams  to  sell  this  fall.  These 
are  from  the  lamb  crop  of  1960;  and  they 
have  probably  been  given  more  care  than 
any  rams  that  ever  left  the  ranch.  .As  Nick 
Bielenberg  observed  this  spring,  “If  a  lamb 
is  going  to  be  worth  anything  at  all  on  the 
fall  market  he’s  going  to  have  to  be  tops.” 
So  all  the  rams  were  grained  this  winter  on 
a  mixture  of  oats,  barley  and  corn,  one-third 
of  each  ingredient  by  weight.  Each  ram 
consumed  about  three  pounds  a  day. 

Many  of  these  rams  are  dehorned,  too. 
Nick  has  become  adept  at  using  the  hot  iron 
on  the  very  young  lambs  and  the  results 
have  been  excellent.  Regardless  of  prices, 
the  Williams  and  Tavenner  offering  this 
fall  will  still  represent  real  quality. 


And  Cattle 

The  decline  of  sheep  numbers  on  the 
ranch  demanded  replacements  of  another 
type.  So  328  calves  were  purchased  last  fall 
and  added  to  the  home-raised  cattle.  All 
calves  on  the  ranch  are  weighed  in  the  fall 
and  again  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
turned  out  on  range.  The  scales  this  spring 
revealed  the  clear-cut  superiority  of  the 
Williams  and  Tavenner  breeding  system. 

The  purchased  steers  had  come  through 
the  winter  with  individual  gains  of  66.6 


pounds;  the  homebreds  had  gained  99.4 
pounds.  Both  groups  had  been  wintered  on 
the  same  rations — 14  pounds  of  alfalfa- 
grass  silage,  two  pounds  of  a  mixture  of 
barley  and  corn,  and  hay  at  the  rate  of 
about  eight  pounds  per  day. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  shipping  and 
the  problem  of  adjustment  to  their  new  en¬ 
vironment  may  have  placed  the  purchased 
calves  at  a  disadvantage  ( none  of  them  had 
been  shipped  more  than  150  miles  and  all 
were  on  the  ranch  for  weeks  before  the  feed¬ 
ing  period  started),  this  was  far  from  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  the  50  percent  greater 
gains  made  by  the  homebreds. 

The  difference  was  undoubtedly  due  in 
large  part  to  the  ranch’s  breeding  and  per¬ 
formance  testing  programs,  the  latter  in 
operation  since  1956.  Senator  Williams 
originally  started  in  the  cattle  business  with 
Shorthorns— Durhams  in  those  days.  In 
1930,  the  ranch  switched  ft)  Herefords  and 
the  herd  has  been  white-faced  ev’er  since. 
These  are  commercial  cattle.  Several  Miles 
City  Line  1  bulls  have  left  their  stamp  on 
the  herd.  Registration  papers  have  little 
value  here,  but  the  performance  hgures  are 
recorded  w,ith  the  greatest  care,  Don  Tav- 
enner  personally  entering  all  the  weights 
and  grades  on  the  cards  and  ledger  sheets. 

A  production  card  prepared  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Beef  Cattle  Performance  Registration 
Association  is  kept  for  each  of  the  600  or 
more  cows  in  the  herd.  This  card  shows  the 
age  of  the  cow,  her  sire,  dam,  breeder,  reg¬ 
istration  number  and  tattoo  mark.  Below 
this  is  space  tfi  enter  the  performance  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  of  her  calves,  including  their 
birth  date,  weight,  weaning  w-eight,  year¬ 
ling  weight  and  the  gains  and  index  of 
gains  between  each  of  these  periods. 

Sheets  from  what  Don  calls  his  held  book 
show  the  following  information  for  each 
calf:  eartag  number,  sex,  dam,  birth  date, 
weight  and  grade;  w’eaning  grade,  weight, 
and  adjusted  weight  for  220  days;  spring 
turnout  weight,  winter  gain,  adjusted 
weight  for  400  days,  and  grade;  sale  weight, 
grade  and  date ;  and  remarks. 

Under  “remarks”  come  such  notations  as 
“line  back,”  “red  neck,”  and  other  bits  of 
information  which  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  selection  or  culling. 

These  two  records,  the  cow  cards  and 
the  held  books,  are  essential.  No  record  of 
performance  system  can  be  run  without  the 
one  to  check  against  the  other.  Besides 
these,  a  sheet  is  also  kept  on  the  bulls  which 
are  weighed  every  28  days  while  on  a  feed- 
lot  rate  of  gain  test. 

“Because  of  seasonal  differences — the  in- 
huence  of  a  year  of  good  grass  and  moisture 
compared  with  a  dry  year,  for  example,” 
Don  said,  “we  can’t  positively  credit  our 
performance  testing  work  with  giving  us 
heavier  weaning  weights  or  heavier  year¬ 
lings.  But  we  are  getting  more  pounds  of 
beef  from  the  herd,  we’ve  improv^ed  our 
quality,  and  our  cattle  are  more  uniform. 

“And  speaking  of  uniformity,  I  know  a 
red  neck  or  a  line  back  can  produce  as  much 
beef  as  his  better  marked  brothers.  But  he 


breaks  up  the  uniformity  of  the  bunch,  and 
gives  the  buyer  an  opportunity  to  dicker 
on  price.  That  we  can’t  afford. 

“Never  have  we  weighed  a  set  of  calves 
but  we’ve  found  one  gaining  twice  as  much 
as  one  of  his  poorer  herd  mates.  It’s  this 
better  kind  we  want  to  repeat.” 

And  how  do  they  use  these  records  to 
build  a  better  herd?  That  depends.  There 
is  always  what  might  be  called  automatic 
culling  in  a  herd.  Age,  accident,  and  physi¬ 
cal  defects  take  their  percentage  of  cow’S 
every  year.  So  if  a  herd  is  on  the  buildup, 
further  culling  is  dehnitely  restricted.  If 
the  herd  size  is  static,  though,  the  records 
become  a  most  important  tool  in  selecting 
replacement  heifers.  “A  man  lives  with  his 
old  cows,”  Don  explained,  “and  picks  his 
heifers  from  the  records.”  All  replacement 
bulls,  too,  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
records.  An  offshoot  of  this  work  has  been 
the  sale  of  breeding  bulls. 

In  1956  the  ranch  had  only  hve  bulls  on 
index.  This  year  45  completed  the  test. 
Five  of  these  yearlings  exceeded  1,000 
pounds  each  at  the  end  of  the  140-day 
feeding  period;  and  all  hve  of  these  came 
from  selected  heifers. 

Some  of  the  best  grading  calves  on  the 
ranch  are  from  hrst  calf  heifers  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  records. 

“If  performance  testing  does  nothing  else 
for  a  breeder  it  makes  him  more  conscious 
of  details,”  Don  contends.  “He  has  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  every  individual  in  the 
herd  at  least  tw  ice  a  year  and  note  its  weight 
and  performance  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  bunch.  This  is  going  to  make  him 
cast  an  eye  on  ev'ery  factor  that  might  cause 
fluctuations  in  those  figures,  even  such 
things  as  shelter,  water,  condition  of  the 
grass  and  location  of  fences.” 

Cows — and  Milk,  Too 

“One  of  the  things  about  us  that  always 
seems  to  puzzle  our  PCA  is  how'  we  main¬ 
tain  such  a  big  loan  and  pay  relatively  so 
little  interest,”  Don  said.  “The  secret  is  our 
dairy.  Those  twice-monthly  milk  checks  are 
as  big  a  help  on  an  operation  like  this  as 
they  are  to  a  man  whose  sole  income  is  from 
a  25-COW  herd.  They  help  us  to  make  con¬ 
tinual  payments  on  our  loan.” 

The  ranch  got  into  dairying  about  seven 
years  ago.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  always 
had  a  few  cows  to  supply  the  milk  needed 
for  the  ranch  personnel.  Cream  was  sold 
and  the  milk  kept  for  use  on  the  place.  “Our 
choreman  was  always  grouchy  and  out  of 
sorts,”  Don  recalled,  “and  with  good  rea¬ 
son,  I  suppose,  considering  the  kind  of  setup 
he  had.  So  we  finally  decided  we’d  sell  the 
cows  or  do  it  right. 

“Bill  Heltborg  was  farming  and  milking 
cows  over  across  the  valley  and  he  always 
had  his  tongue  hanging  out  trying  to  catch 
up  with  his  work.  So  one  day  I  proposi¬ 
tioned  him  to  sell  his  cows  and  come  to  work 
for  us.  He  took  me  up.  We  bought  his  herd 
and  sold  him  some  ewes  for  his  place,  and 
he  has  been  running  our  dairy  ever  since.” 

Besides  the  Heltboi^  herd,  they  bought 


two  other  top  herds  at  dispersals  and  were 
in  business.  Their  100  or  so  cows  are  grade 
Holsteins  with  an  average  production  of 
more  than  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and  400 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Loose  housing  is  used.  Milking  is  twice  a 
day,  beginning  at  2 : 30  in  the  morning  and 
again  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  Heltborg 
and  tw’o  helpers  attend  to  this  chore  in  a 
five-stall,  U-shaped  parlor  with  a  pipeline 
milker.  Schedules  are  arranged  so  each  man 
has  one  day  off  a  week. 

The  dairy  ration  is  a  mixture  of  2200 
pounds  of  barley,  200  pounds  of  sugar  beet 
pulp  and  100  pounds  of  soybean  meal.  Con¬ 
sumption  is  on  a  1:4  ration  ( I  lb.  of  grain 
per  4  lb.  milk),  plus  about  15  pounds  of 
corn  silage.  j 

Artificial  insemination  is  practiced  in  i 

the  herd  to  only  a  limited  extent,  the 
greater  part  of  the  breeding  role  being 
assigned  to  top  bulls  which  the  ranch  j 

has  acquired  from  the  Huntley  Experiment  | 

Station  at  Huntley,  Montana.  ] 

All  calves  are  taken  from  their  dams  | 

at  birth,  and  despite  the  severity  of  the  | 
{Continued  on  page  131)  1 
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Mile  upon  mile  of  ditches  must  be  kept  in  repair 
to  bring  irrigation  water  from  a  mountain  lake 
to  the  ranch’s  valley  fields.  The  power  shovel 
(above)  is  indispensable  for  this  job.  Bob  Taven- 
ner  (left)  is  in  charge  of  this  and  all  other  engi¬ 
neering  and  mechanical  projects  on  the  ranch. 


Timing  Swine  Feed  Additives 

The  age  of  the  hog  affects  the  economy  of  their  use. 


The  right  additive  fed  at  the  right 
time  is  profitable.  In  practice,  trace 
minerals  return  as  much  as  $300  per  dollar 
invested.  A  wrongly-timed  additive  in  the 
hog  ration  is  less  profitable  than  pennies  in 
a  wishing  well,  for  it  probably  won’t  even 
bring  good  luck.  At  any  rate,  timing  swine 
feed  additives  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
luck.  Dr.  Damon  V.  Catron  and  Francis 
Diaz,  swine  nutrition  specialists  with  an 
economic  bent  of  mind,  worked  out  some 
facts  and  figures  for  the  profit-conscious 
hogman  who  wants  to  know  when  an  addi¬ 
tive  will  bring  worthwhile  returns. 

They  point  out  that  each  of  the  1 1  com¬ 
monly  fed  groups  of  additives  have  specific 
functions,  as  the  table  at  the  top  of  page  55 
shows.  The  table  below  it  reveals  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  performance  and  returns  on  invest¬ 
ment  among  hogs  fed  additives  at  differing 
growth  stages.  Thyroprotein,  for  example, 
is  more  valuable  in  the  ration  of  lactating 
sows  than  in  baby  pig  food.  The  opposite 
is  true  for  enzymes. 

Management 

“I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset,”  Diaz 
commented,  when  asked  about  the  value  of 
additives,  “that  they  should  not  he  de¬ 
pended  on  for  doing  a  job  by  themselves. 
Good  management  needs  to  go  with  it. 
Take  the  stress  caused  by  castration  or  vac¬ 
cination.  These  operations  recently  have 
become  danger  signals  for  gut  edema,  a 
disease  caused  by  bacteria  which  release  a 
poison  into  the  nervous  system,  often  killing 
pigs  within  three  to  four  hours.  A  good 
manager  tries  to  reduce  the  stress  by  feed¬ 
ing  only  grains  (no  extra  protein)  for  three 
or  four  days  after  vaccination  or  castra¬ 
tion.  If  he  also  feeds  antibiotics  he  will 
probably  have  double  protection.” 

There  are  cases  where  shooting  the  works 
on  additives  to  relieve  stress  makes  sense. 
For  example,  a  ration  well  supplemented 
can  be  a  great  help  in  getting  feeder  pigs 
started  right  in  a  new  home  after  being 
trucked  in.  “But,”  as  Dr.  Catron  said,  “a 
producer  should  not  let  down  his  guard  just 
because  he  puts  additives  in  the  hog  ration.” 


By  Frank  Klein 

Generally  it  pays  to  feed  each  additive  for 
a  specific  purpose. 

Trace  Minerals 

Essential  trace  minerals  normally  added  to 
the  pig  ration  are  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  iodine.  Mineral  defi¬ 
ciency  became  a  common  threat  rather  re¬ 
cently.  When  pigs  farrowed  on  pasture 
they’d  start  rooting  around  in  the  soil  early 
enough  to  pick  up  essential  minerals,  except 
where  the  soil  was  unusually  deficient.  Pigs 
that  spend  a  lifetime  on  concrete  must  have 
trace  minerals  in  the  feed. 

That  trace  minerals  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  pig  diet  makes  it  ob- 
v'ious  that  they  are  profitable  to  feed  at  all 
stages  of  a  pig’s  growth.  They  differ  from 
important  non-essential  additives,  like  anti¬ 
biotics,  which  at  some  stages  of  hog  life  can 
profitably  be  left  out  of  the  ration. 

Knowing  the  returns  from  feeding  trace 
minerals,  therefore,  takes  on  the  aspect  of 
showing  when  in  life  a  pig  can  least  afford 
to  do  without.  To  this  end.  Dr.  Catron  and 
Francis  Diaz  went  through  their  own  rec¬ 
ords,  developed  at  their  former  position 
with  the  animal  husbandry  department  at 
Iowa  State  University,  and  at  their  pre¬ 
sent  job  as  nutrition  specialists  for  Wal¬ 
nut  Grov'e  Products  Corporation,  Atlantic, 
Iowa.  They  then  combined  their  findings 
with  reports  from  agricultural  experiment 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  resulting  averages  show  the  greatest 
returns  from  feeding  trace  minerals  is  in 
pre-starter  and  starter  rations  for  the  10-  to 
50-pound  pig.  They  bring  an  extra  3.2 
pounds  of  gain,  on  one  less  pound  of  feed 
per  pig.  The  cost  of  the  additive  is  4/10 
cent  per  pig  and  the  gross  return  $1.23  per 
head.  That’s  $307.50  per  dollar  invested. 

The  next  most  profitable  time  for  feeding 
trace  minerals  is  from  the  time  sows  are 
bred  till  their  pigs  are  weaned.  The  re¬ 
turns  are  due  to  an  increase  of  14.5  percent 
in  litter  size  (an  average  of  0.9  extra  pigs) 
and  an  increase  of  23.4  percent  in  the 
weight  of  the  litter  at  weaning  (39  extra 
pounds).  The  cost  of  trace  minerals  runs 


19  cents  per  sow  plus  litter,  or  2.4  cents  per 
pig.  The  total  value  of  the  gains  is  $14.23 
per  litter,  or  $74.89  per  dollar  invested. 

Third  in  rank  for  providing  returns  from 
trace  minerals  is  the  period  between  100 
pounds  and  market  weight.  Feeding  the 
minerals  gets  pigs  ready  for  market  seven 
days  earlier  and  saves  1 7  pounds  of  feed  per 
hundredweight  of  pigs  marketed.  The  cost 
per  pig  is  four  cents,  the  return  per  pig  is 
80  cents,  the  return  per  dollar  invested  is 
$20.  Possible  income  from  marketing  pigs 
one  week  earlier  is  not  figured. 

Vitamins 

Essential  vitamins  are  fed  with  profit  re¬ 
gardless  of  life  stages,  much  the  same  way 
as  essential  trace  minerals.  They  are  vita¬ 
mins  A,  B^,  B)2,  riboflavin,  niacin,  panto¬ 
thenic  acid,  and  choline  chloride.  Folic  acid 
is  a  further  additive  for  baby  pig  rations 
and,  depending  on  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  starter,  pyridoxine  and  thiamine  are 
also  needed.  Baby  pigs  should  be  fed  more 
of  each  vitamin  than  older  animals  because 
they  need  vitamins  more,  and  they  eat  less. 
Vitamin  D  is  an  important  additive  for 
winter  rations,  particularly  if  high-quality 
alfalfa  hay  is  not  provided  in  the  ration. 

Antibiotics 

There  are  two  main  types  of  antibiotics. 
The  first  includes  the  tetracyclines.  They 
are  known  as  wide-spectrum  antibiotics  be¬ 
cause  they  act  against  a  greater  variety  of 
organisms.  Unlike  narrow-spectrum  anti¬ 
biotics  they  can  be  absorbed  from  the  gut, 
and  enter  the  bloodstream.  The  tetracy¬ 
clines  include  chlortetracyline  (CTC), 
oxytetracycline  (OTC),  aureomycin,  and 
terramycin.  Common  narrow-spectrum  an¬ 
tibiotics,  which  act  inside  the  gut,  include 
penicillin,  bacitracin,  and  streptomycin. 

Since  they  are  not  nutrients,  it’s  some¬ 
times  profitable  to  leave  antibiotics  out  of 
the  ration.  Rations  without  antibiotics,  for 
e.xample,  encourage  sows  to  build  up  a 
good  supply  of  natural  antibodies  for  the 
colostrum.  (High  stress  periods  before 
breeding  and  farrowing  are  exceptions.) 
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Antibiotics,  nonetheless,  do  contribute  to 
good  nutrition.  They  reduce  the  amount  of 
essential  nutrients  wasted  during  digestion 
and  recombination  in  the  body.  This  is 
called  a  nutrient-sparing  effect.  Each  anti¬ 
biotic  spares  specific  feed  essentials.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  aureomycin  spares  three  vitamins — 
pantothenic  acid,  riboflavin  and  niacin — in 
a  growing-finishing  pig. 

Profitability 

The  compilations  by  Dr.  Catron  show  that 
the  greatest  profit  from  feeding  antibiotics 
is  in  the  pre-starter  and  starter  rations  till 
pigs  weigh  25  pounds.  Baby  pigs  weaned  at 
three  weeks  gain  an  average  of  three  extra 
pounds  (an  increase  of  11.9  percent)  with 
50  milligrams  of  antibiotics  in  the  ration. 
They  require  5.8  pounds  ( 1 1.4  percent)  less 
feed  compared  with  pigs  not  on  antibiotics. 
In  hard  cash  this  means  a  gross  return  of 
$1.22  per  pig  on  an  investment  of  32  cents 
per  head,  or  $4.81  per  dollar  invested. 

Feeding  antibiotics  to  sows  near  farrow¬ 
ing  is  almost  as  profitable.  The  total  effect 
is  49  extra  pounds  per  litter  weaned,  a  22. 1 
percent  increase.  This  is  worth  $1 1.77.  The 
exfjenses  for  antibiotics,  about  25  milli¬ 
grams  per  pourid  of  feed,  are  $2.80  per  sow ; 
total  return  per  dollar  invested,  $4.20. 

These  returns  are  the  result  of  less  infec¬ 
tion  in  the  uterus,  fewer  farrowing  troubles, 
and  less  mastitis.  The  sow  is  started  on  anti- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 

The  top  table  on  this  page  reflects  present-day 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  various  additives. 
The  second  table  summarizes  the  value  of  each 
additive  at  various  stages  in  the  hog  life  cycle 
from  the  standpoint  of  performance  and  returns 
per  dollar  invested.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
comparison  between  additives.  A  listing  of  “not 
recommended’’  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  use 
that  is  worthless  or  harmful.  In  many  cases  it 
means  a  timing  on  which  no  research  has  been 
done ;  or  for  which  the  cost  is  prohibitive ;  or 
regarding  which  no  food  and  drug  clearance  has 
been  given.  The  bottom  table  shows  the  rate  at 
w  hich  enzymes  naturally  develop  in  baby  pigs  and 
illustrates  the  value  of  providing  them  in  the 
early  stages  of  life. 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


WHEN  GEORGE  PRUETT  sold 
his  dairy  farm  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  subdividers  and  moved 
West  to  build  a  home  on  the 
Rogue  River  in  southern  Oregon,  it  was  a 
simple  gesture  of  retirement.  He  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  life  of  peace  and  ease  far  from 
cows,  manure  spreaders  and  hay  balers,  here 
among  magnificent  forests  with  their  back¬ 
drop  of  snowcapped  peaks.  He  would  fish  a 
little;  there  would  be  no  early  milking  or 
late  choring;  he  would  have  no  pressures, 
no  worries  about  mastitis  or  silo  filling ;  and 
there  would  be  no  clocks. 

But  George’s  dream  was  shattered.  He 
had  been  in  Oregon  no  more  than  a  week 
when  he  took  down  with  a  galloping  attack 
of  gold  fever.  He  knew  vaguely  about  gold 
fever  from  the  tales  of  the  forty-niners  and 
the  Klondike.  Had  he  given  it  a  thought, 
he  would  have  said  it  is  a  conquered  disease 
like  scrofula  and  the  Black  Plague. 

He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  this 
area  of  the  Northwest  is  heavily  infested 
with  the  bug.  Here  no  one  is  immune.  One 
day  the  victim  feels  normal,  satisfied  with 
his  surroundings;  suddenly  he  finds  himself 
with  an  aching  back,  blistered  hands,  and 
a  fanatical  interest  in  little  specks  of  “color” 
in  the  bottom  of  a  gold  pan.  There  are  no 
preliminary  stages,  no  incubation  period. 
The  pains  of  discomfort  and  fatigue  are 
anesthetized  by  visions  of  pockets  of  great 
nuggets  hidden  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
shifting  sandbars  of  the  streams. 

George’s  wife,  Amelia,  contracted  the 
disease  first.  She  went  to  the  village  grocery 
for  a  pound  of  hamburger,  and  came  home 
with  a  gold  pan  and  an  incredible  story 
about  a  man  named  Ripper. 

“I  met  an  old  man  at  the  grocery,”  Ame¬ 
lia  reported,  “who  had  two  ounces  of  pure 
gold  in  a  little  bottle.  He  panned  it  on  Sar¬ 
dine  Creek,  not  two  miles  from  here.  His 
name  is  Ripper.” 

“So  what?”  George  asked. 

“So  if  he  can  find  gold,  so  can  we.” 
Amelia  Pruett  is  a  woman  in  whom 
strangers  invariably  confide  on  contact.  She 
was  the  confidant  of  the  milk  truckdriver 


and  a  second  mother  to  the  DHIA  tester,  so 
her  new  grocery  friend  was  no  exception. 

“Ripper  is  seventy  years  old,”  she  re¬ 
ported,  “and  makes  a  living  panning  gold. 
He  said  it  is  easy,  and  we’re  going  up  to  his 
place  this  afternoon  to  learn  how  it’s  done. 
He  said  we  could  clean  out  Sam  Moon’s 
trench,  right  across  the  river  from  here.” 

George  felt  the  stirring  of  unknown  forces 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  This  is  the  same 
sensation  a  gambler  experiences  when  he 
draws  to  an  inside  straight,  and  is  a  sure  sign 
that  gold  fever  has  established  a  beachhead. 


That  evening  George  and 
Amelia  went  to  Ripper’s  shack 
on  Sardine  Creek  for  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  delicate  art  of  pan¬ 
ning  gold.  On  their  way  they  stopped  at  the 
grocery  store  and  purchased  another  pan. 
They  were  shown  an  assortment  of  sizes, 
small  for  women  and  children,  medium  for 
dilettantes,  large  for  the  professional  miner. 
Amelia  insisted  on  the  large  workmanlike 
model  for  George.  A  gold  pan  looks  not  un¬ 
like  an  oversized  piepan,  deeper  and  with  a 
wide  lip.  They  are  made  of  common  sheet 
iron  and  the  large  size  sells  for  about  $2.00. 

Ripper  was  waiting  for  them.  To  George’s 
consternation  he  threw  both  gold  pans  into 
the  fire  of  his  potbellied  stove.  W'hen  the 
pans  glowed  red  Ripper  said,  “Now  they 
are  safe  for  panning.  One  trace  of  oil  in 
your  pan  and  the  flakes  of  gold  will  rise  to 
the  top  and  float  off  with  the  wash.” 

He  threw  a  shovelful  of  gravel  from  his 
digging  into  a  pan,  scooped  it  full  of  water, 
and  agitated  it  briskly  with  a  rotating  mo¬ 
tion.  This  settled  the  gold  to  the  bottom,  he 
said,  and  brought  the  larger  pebbles  to  the 
top.  These  he  skillfully  raked  off  with  the 
back  of  his  brown,  calloused  hand. 

The  contents  of  the  pan  were  reduced, 
slowly  and  carefully,  to  a  mere  spoonful  of 
fine  sand.  Ripper  pointed  out  that  the  sand 
was  black,  which  is  a  good  sign,  for  placer 
gold  is  often  found  in  black  sand.  Then  he 
dipped  a  cupful  of  water  into  the  pan  and 
spread  the  sand  over  the  bottom.  There, 
gleaming  in  the  black  silt,  were  tiny  flakes 
of  pure  gold.  Ripper  extracted  these  with 
the  tip  of  finger  and  deposited  them  in  a 
bottle  of  water.  This  is  the  approved  method 
of  storing  and  transporting  “color.” 

George  and  Amelia  soon  learned  the 
miner’s  squat,  a  posture  necessary  to  proper 
panning.  This  position  is  assumed  by  sitting 
on  one  heel,  placing  the  other  foot  slightly 
{Continued  on  page  154) 

George  Pruett  (left)  thought  gold  fever  was 
as  old-fashioned  as  hand  milking  until  he  met 
a  real  donkey-and-gold-pan  character  named 
Ripper  (right)  and  became  incurably  infected. 
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By  Charles  Straub 


Graded  Cattle 
Draw  the  Buyers 

Quality  feeder  offerings  make 

for  suecessful  Virginia  sales. 

Eastern  feeder  cattle  producers  have  gotten  smart.  They 
have  learned  how  to  organize  sales,  commingle  their  stock 
and  put  together  offerings  of  extreme  uniformity.  Fact  is,  all  they 
need  to  give  these  sales  the  authentic  supermarket  look  is  a  bit  of 
cellophane  around  the  offerings. 

Virginia  has  been  a  leader  in  this  type  of  sale.  Last  fall  $4  million 
worth  of  calves  and  $2.5  million  in  yearling  feeders  changed  hands 
at  50  scheduled  sales,  30  for  calves,  20  for  yearlings,  held  between 
mid-September  and  early  November  at  various  locations  from 
Jonesville,  ’way  down  in  the  southwest  tip  of  the  state,  up  to  Win¬ 
chester  in  the  north,  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg  in  the  east. 
This  spring  almost  another  million  dollars  worth  of  yearlings  were 
sold  at  six  sales.  The  bulk  of  the  yearlings  are  steers. 

In  number  of  head  this  was  34,500  calves  and  15,900  yearlings 
at  the  fall  sales;  6,100  at  the  spring  sales;  a  total  of  56,500.  Since 
over  2,000  producers  consign  to  these  sales,  the  average  from  any 
one  herd  is  only  around  28  head.  Actually,  since  some  of  the  con¬ 
signments  are  double  and  triple  this  size,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
offerings  come  in  lots  of  15  to  20.  Yet  as  a  result  of  the  careful 
work  of  the  sales  committees  and  the  state  graders,  every'  lot  is  as 
uniform  as  if  all  the  individuals  had  been  sired  by  the  same  bull.  So 
uniform  are  they  that  cattle  from  these  sales  have  won  the  carlot 
competition  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  6ve  out  of  the  last  nine  years. 

The  original  idea  for  these  events  cropped  up  almost  25  years 
ago.  Virginia  farmers  had  traditionally  tailored  their  cattle  produc¬ 
tion  around  big  steers  fed  out  almost  entirely  on  grass  for  the  export 
trade.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  1930’s,  yearling  and  two-year-old 
steers  were  brought  in  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  given  a  year 
or  two  on  the  lush  pastures  of  the  mountains  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Some  of  these  big  dudes  would  weigh  1600  pounds  when 
they  went  to  market. 

But  this  trade  was  dying  before  World  War  II  and  the  war  6n- 
ished  it  off  completely.  Cow  herds  took  over  the  pastures  vacated 
by  the  steers.  They  were  small  herds  and  farmers  needed  some  kind 
of  a  program  to  help  them  merchandise  the  production.  Paul 
Swaffer,  now  secretary’  of  the  American  Hereford  Association,  was 
at  that  time  an  extension  beef  cattle  specialist  working  out  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  One  of  Swaffer’s  jobs  was  to  try  to  get 
Virginia  farmers  and  breeders  a  better  price  for  the  better  cattle 
they  were  developing.  C.  T.  McClaugherty,  who  was  then  head 
of  the  livestock  grading  section  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  another  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  problem. 
Largely  from  their  thinking  came  the  idea  of  organized,  graded 


“They  ^eigh  480,  they’re  guaranteed  open,  they’re  graded  Good !  What 
do  you  hid  for  these  heifers?’’  asks  K.  C.  Williamson  (left  in  auction  box), 
as  auctioneer  Hugh  Ownby  (at  microphone)  cries  the  sale.  The  buyers 
(opposite)  know  the  G  on  the  back  certifies  a  Good  grade  in  the  opinion  of 
an  experienced  state  grader.  The  calves  may  be  from  a  number  of  owners. 

sales  of  feeder  cattle.  The  first  of  these  cooperative  sales  was  held 
at  Tazewell  in  1938.  This  was  a  consignment  sale  of  better  grade 
calves  and  yearlings  with  no  commingling  of  ownership.  Com¬ 
mingling  was  not  attempted  until  1940. 

Commingling  may  need  a  brief  explanation.  This  is  simply  the 
practice  of  carefully  grading  and  putting  together  lots  of  the  same 
breed,  sex,  grade  and  approximate  weight.  In  this  way  sizable  lots 
can  be  offered,  to  attract  the  larger  buyers  and  speed  up  the  sale. 
The  cattle  are  identified  by  hip  and  ear  tags  and  each  owmer  is  re¬ 
imbursed  for  his  consignment  on  the  basis  of  their  weight  and  price. 

It  was  about  1945  that  the  sales  really  got  rolling.  That  year 
5,000  calves  were  offered,  and  the  number  has  grown  steadily  ever 
since.  This  growth  has  been  essential  since  volume  attracts  the 
buyers  and  keeps  the  expenses  per  head  at  a  minimum. 

This  pooling  of  selected  offerings  has  been  a  big  help  for  the 
small  producers.  A  man  can  produce  the  finest  feeder  cattle  in  the 
world,  but  if  he  has  no  w'ay  of  offering  them  to  an  interested  group 
of  buyers  he  is  out  of  luck.  This  has  been  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
producer  with,  say,  10  to  15  good  cows.  It  has  also  been  a  problem 


for  the  buyer.  He  needs  a  load,  maybe  two  or  three  loads,  of  a  i  , 

particular  breed,  color,  weight,  grade  and  sex.  He  can’t  get  them 
from  a  herd  of  only  50  or  even  100  cows.  To  tr\’  to  pick  them  up  in  i 

odd  lots  around  various  stockyards  and  auction  rings  is  expensive  i 

and  time-consuming.  This  is  why  feeder  buyers  have  traditionally 
headed  West  in  the  fall  to  find  what  they  wanted  in  one  package. 

A  number  of  southern  and  eastern  states,  as  well  as  Virginia,  now 
have  well-managed  feeder  sales  and  the  buying  patterns  of  feedlot 
operators  in  the  eastern  Corn  Belt  are  changing. 

The  organization  of  Virginia’s  smoothly  functioning  sales  series  | 

is,  oddly  enough,  rather  loosely  knit.  In  1952  there  was  established 
a  State  Feeder  Cattle  Sales  Committee  compKwed  of  seven  members  i 

each  representing  a  different  production  district  of  the  state.  This  j 

committee  sets  up  standard  operating  requirements  for  all  of  the  ;  [ 

sales.  It  also  has  a  contract  with  the  Virginia  Beef  Cattlemen’s  As-  1* 

sociation  under  which  that  organization  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  promotion  and  advertising.  ■ 

Individual  sales  committees,  made  up  of  anN^vhere  from  3  to  12 
members  and  an  experienced  sales  manager,  run  the  individual  ? 

sales  which  are  held  at  established  auction  markets.  These  markets  i  ; 

furnish  the  facilities  and  personnel  needed  in  yards  and  ring,  and 
make  all  collections  and  payments. 

County  agents  throughout  the  state  handle  educational  and  co-  ; 

{Continued  on  page  106)  ll 
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By  K.  A.  Harkness 


More  Corn  to  Store 


around  five  bushels  per  acre.  Cylinder  adjustments  would  have 
resulted  in  further  reduction  in  machine  losses. 

This  demonstration  illustrated  that  a  good  stand  of  corn  does 
not  necessarily  mean  an  efficient  harvest.  Harvested  yield  depends 
on  the  type  of  machine  used,  adjustment  of  this  machine,  the  way 
in  which  it  is  operated,  and  proper  timing  of  harv’est.  With  all 
these  factors  at  their  best,  you  can  harvest  up  to  98  percent  of  the 
standing  crop.  By  just  overlooking  a  few  details  you  may  haul  less 
than  85  percent  of  your  crop  from  the  field. 

Adjustments  on  a  corn-harvesting  machine  shoidd  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts.  Essentially,  these 
are  designed  to  gain  control  of  the  plant,  remove  the  ear  and  dis¬ 
card  the  stalk.  Direct  loss  occurs  when  stalks  are  not  gathered, 
when  ears  are  not  snapped,  or  when  shelling  occurs  during  the 
snapping  operation.  If  your  machine  is  equipped  to  shell  the  ear, 
additional  losses  may  occur  from  unshelled  kernels  remaining  on 
the  cobs,  and  loose  kernels  passing  from  the  machine  with  the  cobs. 

{Continued  on  page  158) 

measured  from  the  peaks  of  the  spiral  ridges  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch.  A  lever  (below)  raises  or  lowers  the  husking  bed  feed  apron 
for  maximum  husking  and  minimum  premature  shelling. 


A  COUPLE  OF  YEARS  AGO  I  watched  a  public  demonstration  of 
a  new  com  combine  operating  in  a  field  with  a  potential 
75-bushel  yield.  Kernel  moisture  content  was  around  27  percent — 
a  good  level.  During  the  afternoon,  about  a  hundred  farmers 
observed  this  demonstration  from  tractor-drawn  wagons.  The 
combine  traveled  too  fast  to  keep  up  with  on  foot. 

Many  of  the  viewers  marveled  at  the  speed  of  the  machine.  Yet, 
throughout  the  afternoon,  no  one  examined  the  ground  for  har- 
v'esting  losses.  Neither  did  harvesting  losses  become  a  topic  of 
conversation.  But  in  order  to  run  the  machine  at  an  impressive 
speed  the  operator  was  sacrificing  a  significant  part  of  the  potential 
yield  of  the  crop.  Following  the  demonstration  we  checked  the  har- 
v^ested  area.  Average  gathering  losses  amounted  to  13  bushels  per 
acre,  and  shelling  losses  reduced  the  combine  yield  another  five 
bushels  per  acre. 

We  reduced  the  stripper  plate  and  snapping  roll  clearance  and 
operated  the  machine  about  one-half  the  forward  speed  at  which 
it  had  been  demonstrated.  Total  harvesting  losses  went  down  to 


You  can  haul  up  to  98  percent  of  the  corn  crop  from  the  field  (opposite 
page)  if  the  harvesting  machine  is  properly  adjusted.  Turning  a  bolt 
(below)  opens  or  closes  the  snapping  rolls  a  notch.  The  usual  separation 
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By  Max  B.  Heppner 


The  Nitrogen 
Calendar 


You  CAN  TURN  the  variety  of  forms  in 
which  you  buy  nitrogen  into  an  asset  by 
matching  a  product  with  the  season  when  it 
is  most  convenient  to  spread.  The  result — 
a  nitrogen  calendar — helps  minimize  the 
interference  of  applying  fertilizer  with  other 
chores,  and  helps  maximize  returns  through 
efficient  application  of  nitrogen. 

Usually  we  think  of  a  fertilizer  solely  in 
terms  of  its  capacity  to  feed  plants.  This 
calendar  is  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  ease  and  cost  of  application.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  urea  is  chiefly  for  fall  when  it  can 
be  sprinkled  over  the  trash  it  will  help  de¬ 
compose  ;  liquids  are  a  good  bet  for  winter 
when  the  frozen  ground  will  support  the 
weight  of  the  tank  trucks;  and  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  mainly  for  spring  when  it  can 
be  knifed  into  the  soil  without  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  trash. 

Ideas  such  as  these  find  their  source  in 
northwestern  Indiana  with  farmers  who 
use  a  lot  of  nitrogen  on  their  principal 
crop,  com.  The  days  warm  and  dry  enough 
for  plowing  cornland  are  limited  in  this 
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the  truck  and  spread  urea  on  as  much  land 
as  I  figured  I’d  get  plowed.  I  spread  be¬ 
tween  100  and  125  pounds  on  the  pasture 
and  200  to  225  pounds  on  the  wheat  stub¬ 
ble.  I  got  75  acres  of  wheat  stubble  and 
clover  pasture  plowed. 

“Most  years  I  also  fall-plow  some  corn- 
land  that’s  to  go  to  corn  another  year,” 
Brost  added.  “I  truck  on  225  pounds  per 
acre.  Then  at  planting  time  all  the  corn- 
land  gets  150  to  175  pounds  of  7-28-14  or 
6-24-24,  dejaending  on  the  soil  test.  Last 
year  this  gave  me  a  1 17-bushel  yield.” 

Brost  said  he’d  advise  fall  applied  urea 
even  for  a  farmer  who  doesn’t  have  an  ap¬ 
plicator  sitting  in  his  barn  and  has  to  de¬ 
pend  on  others  for  fertilization. 

“My  truck,  loaded,  weighs  8/2  tons,” 
he  explained.  “When  it’s  just  getting  dry 
enough  to  plow  in  spring,  it’s  still  too  wet 
to  drive  the  fertilizer  truck  on  the  fields.  In 
spring  everybody  wants  me  to  be  at  his 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  somehow  I 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  do  it.  In  the  fall 
and  winter,  a  farmer  can  just  about  pick 
the  exact  hour  he  wants  the  truck  to  come. 

“Another  advantage  of  urea  is  that  we 
can  mix  it  fairly  well  with  potash  for  fields 
that  need  it.  We  charge  no  more  per  acre 
for  the  application  than  we  would  for  put¬ 
ting  on  potash  alone. 

“Even  if  a  customer  doesn’t  get  to  plow¬ 
ing  soon  after  we  put  on  urea,  it  will  still  be 
there  when  the  field  is  ready,”  Brost  added. 
“Urea  dissolves  easily.  The  nitrogen  ties 
right  to  the  soil  particles  inside  three  days. 
That  holds  for  clay  and  gumbo  soil  and 
land  like  it.  In  light  soils  with  little  clay 
there’d  be  some  real  loss.  But  on  our  land, 
getting  urea  on  the  land  early  is  a  gain. 
Have  Ralph  Snelling  explain  that.  He  was 
with  the  USDA  17  years  as  a  plant  breeder 
and  is  well  up  on  fertilizer  information.” 

Stretching  the  Benefits 

Snelling  lit  up  his  pipe,  relaxed,  and  con¬ 
tinued  where  Brost  left  off.  “The  nitrogen 
in  urea  makes  ordinary  trash  in  the  field, 
like  corn  stalks,  do  the  same  job  as  clover,” 
he  said.  “You  know,  clover  has  nitrogen  in 
the  roots  put  there  by  bacteria.  Stalks  in  an 
old  cornfield  also  have  potential  nitrogen 


The  slingcr,  a  machine  designed  to  spread  a  thick 
liquid  fertilizer,  is  adapted  for  use  in  winter.  The 
tractor-drawn  model,  soon  to  be  available  for 


in  them,  but  it  takes  bacteria  and  other  soil 
organisms  to  make  it  available.  Under  an 
acre  of  fertile  soil  there  are  4,000  pounds  of 
living  organisms — the  equivalent  of  20  two- 
hundred-pound  hogs.  But,  like  hogs  that 
need  protein,  soil  organisms  aren’t  effective 
unless  started  off  with  nitrogen.  In  a  corn¬ 
field  that  has  had  around  200  pounds  of 
urea  put  on,  the  bacteria  provide  over  a 
third  of  the  nitrogen  needed  to  grow  the 
crop.  That’s  quite  a  saving. 

“What  is  more,  bacteria  release  nitrogen 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  com  plant 
needs  it  for  growth.  Their  activity  increases 
with  warmth  of  the  soil.  When  the  com  ears 
are  forming  and  the  plant  is  crying  the 
loudest  for  nitrogen,  the  jjeak  of  nitrogen 
formation  is  reached.” 

Farmer- Applied  Urea 

Ralph  Snelling  added,  “It  isn’t  only  Art 
Brost  and  the  farmers  who  get  him  to  bulk 
spread  for  them  who  like  fall  fertilization 
and  use  urea.  For  example,  Charles  and 
Audley  Oshier,  over  at  Otterbein  a  dozen 
miles  northeast  of  Lafayette,  raise  about  300 
acres  of  corn  each  year — and  they  are  big 
fall  urea  customers.  They  don’t  buy  in  fall 
for  the  discount,  either.  You  get  discounts 
only  on  mixed  goods.” 

The  Oshiers  backed  up  Snelling’s  words. 
“We  make  our  money  from  grain,”  Charles 
Oshier  said,  “though  my  son  Audley  mns 
about  56  ewes  over  by  his  house.  We  like 
to  fall-plow  for  one  thing  because  we  want 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  cockleburs.  Last  fall  we 
got  103  acres  done  before  the  cockleburs 
went  to  seed.  The  old  bean  and  pastureland 
had  about  150  ]X)unds  of  urea  put  on  the 
day  before  we  plowed.  Then  when  we 
planted  com  this  spring  we  added  165 
pounds  of  6-24-24  per  acre  through  the 
planter.  With  that  we  seem  to  hold  our  own 
on  potash  and  phosphate.” 

The  Oshiers  use  their  oat  seeder  to  spread 
urea.  The  single,  wide  arc  made  by  urea 
pellets  flung  behind  an  oat  seeder  possibly 
is  the  reason  Charles  Oshier  always  sp>eaks 
of  “scattering”  fertilizer. 

“Last  winter,  we  finished  picking  com 
about  the  second  or  third  of  December,”  he 
said.  “I  followed  the  picker  with  the  disk 


around  $600,  is  shown  (left)  being  refilled  from 
a  tank  truck,  which  is  also  equipped  to  spread 
this  semi-solid  fertilizer. 


The  Nitrogen  Calendar 


Choosing  among  nitrogen  forms,  which  basically 
are  equally  effective,  becomes  a  matter  of  picking 
the  one  easiest  and  cheapest  to  apply.  North¬ 
western  Indiana  comgrowers’  preferences  form 
what  might  be  termed  a  nitrogen  calendar  to  suit 
their  climate  (cold  winters  and  wet  springs)  and 
soil  (mostly  clay).  They  prefer  urea  for  fall  and 
winter.  Their  land  is  dry  or  frozen.  Compaction 
is  further  minimized  by  using  light,  farm-owned 
machines.  Off-season  labor  is  profitably  employed. 
Urea  can  be  sprinkled  over  trash  which  it  will 
help  decompose  and  can  be  mixed  with  potash 


for  a  single  application.  It  is  handy  for  applica¬ 
tion  with  limited  fall  plowing. 

A  new  heavy,  liquid  fertilizer  called  slurry  is 
starting  to  find  favor  for  inexpensive  farm  or 
custom  application,  particularly  in  winter.  It 
supplies  as  much  of  the  entire  year’s  fertilizer 
needs  as  desired,  including  trace  minerals.  Anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  is  ideal  for  application  in  spring 
when  the  ground  is  cultivated  and  dry  and  fri¬ 
able.  There  is  a  reviving  interest  in  plowing  down 
ammonia,  which  is  timely  whenever  it’s  possible 
to  get  on  the  land  with  a  plow. 


area.  Therefore,  ways  to  apply  nitrogen  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  tight  plowing 
schedule  are  a  godsend  to  these  farmers. 
Their  land  is  fairly  level,  mostly  heavy  clay 
soil — the  eastern  edge  of  the  prairies.  Corn- 
growers  farming  on  similar  heavy  clays  in  a 
climate  with  similar  winters — cold  enough 
to  restrict  time  available  for  plowing  and 
planting,  while  keeping  nitrogen  loss  to  a 
minimum — may  similarly  benefit  froni  the 
nitrogen  calendar. 

A  visit  with  some  of  these  northwest  In¬ 
diana  farmers  shows  how  they  manage  their 
nitrogen  applications. 

Urea  for  Fall 

Art  Brost  of  Ambia,  Indiana  (about  35 
miles  west  of  Lafayette) ,  raises  215  acres  of 
corn  and  uses  his  equipment  to  custom- 
spread  pelleted  urea  (45  percent  nitrogen) 
on  about  a  thousand  acres  besides  his  own. 
He  explained  how  fall  plowing  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  with  urea  fit  together. 

“It  was  fairly  warm  last  December  for 
that  late  in  the  season,”  he  said.  “I  got  out 


after  we  got  the  corn  in,  except  when  the 
ground  was  frozen.  We  scattered  the  urea 
on  a  still  day.  Audley  kept  the  fertilizer 
hopper  filled  and,  driving  right  along,  we 
scattered  60  acres  a  day  without  strain.” 

Some  of  Oshier’s  neighbors  who  are  kept 
busy  feeding  cattle  in  winter,  use  a  fertilizer 
spreader  that  does  the  job  faster.  The  new 
Belt  spreader  with  a  hopper  capacity  of  a 
ton  of  urea  pellets  covers  a  swath  50  feet 
wide,  whereas  the  oatseeder  is  limited  to  a 
30-foot  width  per  pass.  One  man,  spread¬ 
ing  200  pounds  of  urea  per  acre  with  the 
specialized  spreader,  can  cover  10  acres  in 
30  minutes  without  getting  off  the  tractor. 

Slurry  from  the  Slinger 

Neighbors  of  the  Oshiers  are  try'ing  out  a 
new,  syrupy  kind  of  fertilizer  particularly 
adapted  to  late  fall  and  winter  application. 
It  contains  all  three  fertilizer  components 
and  can  be  used  to  take  care  of  a  crop’s  en¬ 
tire  fertilizer  needs,  including  starter. 

Though  the  product,  called  slurry,  is  new, 
the  manufacturers,  Edw.  J.  Funk  and  Sons, 
are  an  old,  established  finn  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Kentland,  Indiana,  the  seat  of 
Newton  County.  Bill,  the  third-born  of  the 
seven  brothers,  heads  the  fertilizer  depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  cordial  man,  absorbed  in  his 
work.  Last  summer  he  exhibited  a  bottle  of 
his  fertilizer  amid  the  experimental  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  laboratory  adjoining  his  office. 
The  slurry'  looked  like  syrup,  felt  like  glue, 
and  actually  was  muddy  water.  But  the 
special,  extra-fine  clay  in  the  slurry,  unlike 
that  in  backyard  mud,  does  not  settle  out. 
Each  small  particle  not  only  holds  up  itself 
in  the  water,  but  also  carries  fertilizer. 
Therefore,  slurry  suspensions  hold  up  to  a 
third  more  fertilizer  than  conventional 
liquid  fertilizers.  Analyses  such  as  18-8-12 
or  14-14-14  are  possible,  instead  of  the  com¬ 
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mon  8-16-8  or  9-9-9  combinations. 

Making  slurry  is  not  new.  Spreading  it 
is.  Funk  engineers  solved  the  problem  of 
clogged  nozzles  by  inventing  a  “slinger.” 
This  applicator  delivers  fertilizer  through 
what  the  Funks  call  “spinners.”  These  arc 
much  like  sprinklers  on  an  irrigation  riser, 
mounted  upside  down.  They  literally  sling 
the  fertilizer  slurry  out  as  they  twirl. 

“We  can  make  up  slurry  in  the  exact  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash 
a  field  needs  to  produce  a  certain  corn 
yield,”  Bill  Funk  said.  “By  the  way,  slurry 
contains  trace  minerals,  too,  which  is  not 
true  of  conventional  liquids.  But  to  return 
to  the  major  elements,  a  hundred-bushel 
corn  crop  depletes  the  soil  of  96  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  41  pounds  of  phosphate, 
and  28  pounds  of  potash.  We  can  make  up 
a  19-8-12  analysis  that  supplies  the  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  almost  exactly  and  builds 
up  the  potash,  spread  at  the  rate  of  500 
pounds  p)er  acre.  This  way  we  believe  there 
is  no  need  for  further  fertilizer  application 
at  planting  time. 

“Fertilizer  slurry  is  ideal  for  winter  appli¬ 
cation,”  Bill  Funk  continued.  “Very  little  is 
lost.  We  have  a  formula  with  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  ammonia  fonn,  which  is  safe  even 
for  fall  application. 

“VV'e  have  also  adapted  the  slinger  to 
sidedress  slurry  right  in  rows  of  standing 
corn,  to  extend  our  spring  season.  We 
mounted  knives  instead  of  the  spinners  and 
operate  much  the  same  way  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  sidedressed  nowadays. 

“The  best  thing  about  using  our  slinger,” 
Bill  Funk  added,  “is  that  it  saves  money. 
We  can  pass  on  a  10  percent  savings  since 
we  don’t  have  to  dry  and  pellet  our  fertilizer. 
Besides,  there  is  no  bag  charge.  Customers 
who  formerly  bought  bagged  goods  save 
another  $4  per  ton.  The  biggest  saving  is  in 


A  farm-owned  or  custom-operated  high-speed 
machine  is  ideal  for  applying  urea  pellets  in 
fall  or  winter.  This  machine,  spreading  50-foot 
swaths  at  five  miles  per  hour,  covers  more  than 
20  acres  in  an  hour. 


the  application  charge.  We  charge  75  cents 
per  acre.  To  top  it  off,  the  slurry  customer 
can  save  the  cost  of  applying  starter  ferti¬ 
lizer  when  he  plants  his  corn.” 

Funks  sold  slinger-applied  fertilizer  for 
10,000  acres  last  winter.  So  far  they  are 
limited  to  a  50-mile  radius  from  Kentland, 
since  they  alone  own  the  machines.  Plans 
are  underway  to  supply  truck-mounted 
slingers  with  1,000-gallon  carrying  capacity 
toother  custom  applicators.  Funks  also  have 
built  tractor-drawn  models  with  pumps 
driven  from  the  pto.  They  hold  500  gallons, 
and  Bill  Funk  believes  they  could  be  sold 
for  less  than  $600.  Both  models  are  designed 
to  cover  a  swath  of  44  feet. 

Anhydrous  for  Spring 

Anhydrous  ammonia  (82  percent  active)  is 
the  nitrogen  form  that  comes  into  its  own  in 
spring.  Bob  Sondgeroth,  Ambia,  Indiana, 
applies  anhydrous  ammonia  on  a  custom 
basis  on  4,000  to  5,000  acres  per  year.  He 
explained  the  limitations  of  his  serv  ice  this 
way: 

“I’d  sure  like  to  e.xtend  the  season, 
but  as  of  now,  spring  is  the  only  time  of  year 
I  sell.  Experiments  show  that  ammonia 
sticks  to  the  soil  perfectly  over  winter,  but 
farmers  just  don’t  have  their  cornfields 
ready  for  the  applicator  in  fall.  There  is 
very  little  fall  plowing  around  here — and 
even  fall-plowed  land  that  isn’t  disked  or 
harrowed  is  too  rough  for  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  anhydrous  ammonia.” 

In  spring,  however,  Sondgeroth  really  has 
to  move  along,  as  anhydrous  ammonia  in 


Anhydrous  anunonia  is  a  popular  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  northwestern  Indiana  for  application  in 
spring.  The  tilled  ground  is  dry  and  crumbly 
enough  for  application  at  an  even  level  and  for 
proper  covering  over. 

his  area  is  usually  the  cheapest  nitrogen 
source.  He  has  a  two-wheel  trailer  into 
which  he  clamps  the  front  wheels  of  his 
tractor.  He  pulls  the  small  trailer,  the 
tractor  and  the  applicator  to  the  job  behind 
the  truck  holding  a  day-long  nitrogen  sup¬ 
ply.  With  this  rig,  Sondgeroth  can  cover  75 
acres  without  restocking  ammonia. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  someday  ajn- 
monia  application  won’t  have  to  be  a  yearly 
job.  A  project  of  Farm-Orama,  a  farm  show 
held  the  past  two  yeai-s  at  Richwood,  Ohio, 
consisted  of  applying  enough  nitrogen  for 
several  crops  all  at  once.  Project  leader  Dr. 
George  N.  Hoffer,  fertilizer  specialist  from 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  applied  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  at  levels  ranging  from  275  pounds  to 
1310  pounds  in  May  1959.  The  plot  that  re¬ 
ceived  275  pounds  yielded  1 1 1  bushels  per 
acre  in  1959,  and  126  bushels  in  1960.  Both 
years,  plots  with  higher  nitrogen  applica¬ 
tions  yielded  2  to  7  bushels  less — due  to 
plant  food  imbalance.  Dr.  Hoffer  suspects. 
Yet  men  working  with  the  project  believe 
that  they  may  be  able  to  work  out  a  one¬ 
time  application  of  a  three  or  four  year’s 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  a  continuous  corn 
program,  without  seriously  depressing  yields. 
They  feel  that  so  far  results  indicate  “stor¬ 
age  losses’’  in  the  soil  may  prove  small 
enough  to  be  more  than  offset  by  savings  in 
application  costs  and  quantity  discounts. 

Ammonia  Plowdown 

Several  Indiana  farmers  have  tried  apply¬ 
ing  anhydrous  ammonia  while  plowing, 


both  in  the  fall  and  in  spring.  Ammonia 
from  a  tank  mounted  on  the  plow  or  the 
tractor  passes  thmugh  a  three-foot  hose 
dragged  six  to  nine  inches  underground  be¬ 
hind  each  plow  bottom. 

“A  number  of  fai  mers  I  know  ha\  e  found 
anhydrous  plowdown  \ery  piactical.”  com¬ 
mented  C.  L.  Hill,  Purdue  University  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer.  “A  weather  pattern  of 
the  kind  we  have  this  year  and  last-  lots 
of  rain  when  we’re  trying  to  get  the  com 
ground  ready — has  prompted  many  farmers 
to  give  plowdown  a  try.” 

I’he  Rothenberger  brothers,  Erland  and 
Bill,  of  Frankfort,  Indiana,  plowed  down 
ammonia  on  360  corn  acres  this  spring.  “It 
worked  just  elegant,”  commented  Bill  after¬ 
wards.  “Using  a  Hve-bottom  plow.  w«'  plow- 
planted  35  acres  in  a  long  day.  This  included 
putting  down  ammonia.  It  was  a  real  ad\  an- 
tage  this  year,  because  with  all  the  rain, 
early-plowed  land  would  have  been  too 
caked-over  for  putting  down  ammonia  with 
a  conventional  applicator.  We  sold  our  ap¬ 
plicator  and  got  together  a  plowdown  rig  at 
just  about  the  price  we  got  out  of  the  old 
applicator — $450.” 

The  Rothenbergers  welded  the  brackets 
to  hold  the  tanks  and  fertilizer  hoses  on 
their  equipment  themselves.  They  bought 
two  ammonia  tanks,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
tractor.  They  installed  a  John  Blue  meter¬ 
ing  device  (Nitrolator)  on  a  tractor  fender, 
so  they  could  keep  ammonia  flowing  at  the 
rate  they  prefer — 120  to  140  pounds  of 
actual  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Applicator  hoses  trail  behind  each  plow 
bottom.  The  Rothenbergers  bolted  L-shaped 
brackets  to  the  plow  frame,  to  which  they 
attached  a  pipe  nipple  and  a  clamp  to  hold 
a  36-inch  piece  of  replaceable  hose.  After 
covering  150  acres,  the  trailing  hoses  wore 
out  and  had  to  be  replaced.  (Cost,  25  cents 


per  foot.)  The  brackets  are  also  handy  for 
holding  the  hoses  away  from  the  furrow 
wall  to  keep  ammonia  from  seeping  out 
along  the  edge  of  the  furrow  slice. 

Bill  Rothenberger  said  that  his  two  110- 
gallon  tanks  covered  six  acres.  Refilling  took 
20  minutes,  using  one  “nurse”  tank.  By 
driving  the  tractor  between  two  refill  tanks, 
the  brothers  discovered  they  could  do  the 
job  in  almost  half  the  time. 

l'h(*  extra  weight  on  the  tractor  was  no 
problem.  Fully  loaded,  the  tanks  added 
1200  pounds,  two-thirds  of  which  rested  on 
the  front  end.  Since  the  manufacturer  of 
their  mounted  plow  recommended  800 
extra  poundson  the  front  end  of  the  tractor, 
they  cut  the  weights  added  to  250  pounds. 

Pu  I  due’s  extension  engineer  Hill  said 
that  a  farmer  mounting  ammonia  tanks  on 
the  tractor  and  trailing  his  plow,  needs  a 
safety  chain  from  the  drawbar  to  the  plow 
hitch.  Without  it,  the  ammonia  hose  would 
snap  if  his  plow  ever  disconnected. 

Hill  said  that  a  single  tank  is  best 
mounted  on  the  left  side  of  the  tractor.  He 
warned  that  only  the  heaviest  duty  plows 
can  support  the  heavy  load  of  a  plow- 
mounted  ammonium  tank.  The  additional 
weight  tends  to  shake  bolts  loose  and,  with¬ 
out  daily  tightening,  the  plow  would  fall 
apart. 

Put  these  Indiana  fertilizer  ideas  together, 
and  the  nitrogen  calendar  shapes  up  like 
this:  Urea,  and  possibly  some  liquids,  are 
particularly  convenient  for  fall  application. 
Anhydrous  application  fits  into  the  work 
schedule  as  a  spring  job,  giving  excellent  re¬ 
sults  after  the  soil  has  become  fairly  dry  and 
crumbly. 

Then  there’s  the  possibility  of  putting 
several  years’  supply  of  nitrogen  down,  if 
you  have  the  ready  cash  to  plunk  down  for 
a  four-year  supply  of  nitrogen. 
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Summer  Crops,  ^ 


By  Chester  Charles 


Winter  Livestock 


HE  JONES-MORGAN  FARM  at  Prairie 
hitc  fences, 


X  Creek,  Indiana,  has  no  \v 
no  pushbuttons  and,  to  a  summer  visitor, 
no  visible  claim  to  big  livestock  production. 
Yet  this  southwestern  Indiana  fann  has 
quietly  developed  into  an  unusual  partner¬ 
ship  venture  producing  1,200  fat  steers  and 
1,800  hogs  annually.  Here  is  a  farm  with  a 
carefully  drawn  blueprint  for  success  in¬ 
volving  superior  management,  employee 
benefits,  seasonal  shifting  of  labor  from 
enterprise  to  enterprise  and  year-round 
efficiency. 

About  144  gilts  farrowed  last  winter.  The 
cattle  feedlots  were  crowded.  Now,  one 
man  can  handle  the  few  cattle  and  hogs  re¬ 
maining.  The  rest  of  the  help  will  be 
needed  to  harvest  the  corn  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity. 

Heavy  rains  delayed  fieldwork  this 
spring.  Corn  planting  was  three  to  four 
weeks  late.  Laid-off  factory  workers  were 
hired  as  a  night  shift.  Working  around  the 
clock,  520  acres  of  ground  were  plowed, 
fitted  and  planted  in  14  dftys.  There  will 
he  no  lull  in  the  fieldwork  until  after  the  big 
trench  silo  is  filled.  By  then  the  new  cattle 
will  start  to  arrive  and  the  cycle  will  be¬ 
gin  again. 

Willard  Jones,  the  senior  partner,  is  an 
organizer.  He  operated  the  original  setup 
in  the  early  forties  and  added  acreage  when 
he  could.  No  hogs  were  raised  then;  about 
300  steers  were  fattened  on  pasture  an- 


With  no  cattle  around  from  the  end  of  May 
till  early  fall,  manpower  on  the  Jones-Morgan 
place  switches  to  the  tractors  (opposite  page) 
and  concentrates  on  fieldwork.  When  winter 
comes  (right)  cattle  convert  the  harvest  to  meat. 


Summer  Crops,  Winter  Livestock 
Here  is  an  Indiana  farm  with  a  carefully 
drawn  blueprint  for  success,  involving  superior 
management,  employee  benefits,  seasonal  shift¬ 
ing  of  labor  from  enterprise  to  enterprise  and 
year-round  efficiency.  The  operation  is  on  an 
unusual  partnership  basis  and  gains  its  strength 
and  efficiency  by  emphasis  on  rattle  feeding  and 
pig  raising  in  the  winter,  with  the  labor  force 
transferring  to  fieldwork,  and  with  little  or  no 
livestock  in  the  summer.  In  addition,  the  part¬ 
ners  have  originated  a  number  of  extremely 
economical  and  efficient  feed  storage  and  han¬ 
dling  devices. 


the  long  hours  of  a  working  manager.  Each 
is  then  compensated  on  a  percentage  basis 
for  the  capital  individually  invested  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  etc.  Profits  beyond 
that  are  divided  equally. 

The  permanent  labor  force  consists  of 
four  full-time  men.  Each  receives  a  salary, 
a  house,  one  hog  and  a  quarter  of  beef  per 
year,  plus  $  1 00  as  a  bonus  ( if  he  has  stayed 
a  full  year)  and  a  small  payment  for  ever\' 
animal  marketed.  These  incentives  have 
paid  off. 

Paul  MePheeters  has  been  an  employee 
on  the  place  for  21  years.  His  son,  Kenneth, 
now  23  and  married,  never  worked  else¬ 
where.  Paul  lives  in  one  of  the  employee 
houses,  and  Kenneth  has  a  house  trailer 
nearby.  Together  they  are  responsible  for 
grinding  and  processing  all  feeds  used  in 
the  winter.  They  haul  and  spread  all  the 
bedding. 

Charley  Greenwell  has  worked  on  the 
farm  six  years  and  seven  years  previously 
for  Morgan,  a  total  of  13  years.  His  house 
is  near  the  farrowing  buildings.  While  hogs 
are  on  hand  they  are  his  responsibility.  He 
fills  the  self-feeders  and  tends  any  sick  ani¬ 
mals  and  keeps  the  bedding  fresh.  He  does 
no  tractor  work,  winter  or  summer.  In 
summer  the  care  and  feeding  of  any  re¬ 
maining  steers  and  the  finishing  hogs  be¬ 
come  his  main  job. 

Hubert  Case,  a  six-year  employee,  also 
lives  in  one  of  the  employee  houses.  He 
feeds  the  pregnant  gilts,  and  the  cattle  in 
winter.  Both  are  fed  once  a  day,  in  the 
morning.  The  job  takes  until  noon.  After¬ 
noons  he  does  odd  jobs. 

Bill  Lowe,  on  the  job  for  20  years,  re¬ 
tired  in  1959.  Now  on  Social  Security,  he 
helps  out  when  needed,  mostly  in  summer 
crops,  to  the  extent  of  the  allowable  max¬ 
imum  of  $1200  a  year.  His  son  also  works 
part  time,  mostly  during  summer  cropping 
and  August  silo  filling. 

By  plowing  time,  all  the  gilts  have  far¬ 
rowed.  Charley  Greenwell  continues  to 
handle  the  growing  shoats  and  takes  over 
the  few  cattle  in  the  feedlots.  The  others, 
Paul,  Kenneth  and  Hubert,  with  the  Lowes 
if  needed,  switch  to  fieldwork.  With  all 
four  on  four  tractors  in  one  field,  the  work 
moves  swiftly;  a  field  is  worked  up  in  short 
order.  Equipment  is  kept  in  perfect  order; 
greasing  and  refueling  are  systematic.  On 


nually  at  that  time.  Now  in  his  seventies, 
Jones  has  fed  cattle  most  of  his  life.  Co-ops 
have  always  been  another  of  his  interests. 
As  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Producers 
Marketing  Association,  he  took  the  lead 
in  encouraging  meat  type  hog  production. 

Ralph  Morgan,  37,  attended  Purdue  as 
an  engineering  student.  He  rented  a  farm 
for  a  time,  then  spent  two  years  overseeing 
a  land-clearing  and  drainage  job,  along 
with  a  large  cattle  operation  in  Florida. 
There  he  designed  and  built  a  21 -foot  ro¬ 
tary  mower,  among  other  unavailable  but 
needed  tools.  His  managerial  and  mechani¬ 
cal  abilities  came  to  the  notice  of  Jones, 
whom  he  joined  seven  years  ago. 

The  partners  farm  777  acres,  over  550 
of  which  arc  in  continuous  corn.  Their 
cropland,  on  all  four  corners  of  a  crossroad, 
is  perfectly  level.  Last  year  their  overall 
average  was  109  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Wise  use  of  fertilizer  along  with  well-timed 
operations  hav'c  consistently  improved  their 
yields.  Willard  Jones  early  in  his  career 
recognized  the  v'alue  of  timing.  Their  type 
of  soil  must  be  plowed  and  worked  at  just 
the  right  time.  Silage,  on  which  Jones  re¬ 
lied  as  his  major  cattle  feed,  had  to  be  made 
at  just  the  right  time,  with  sufficient  help 
to  do  the  job  quickly  and  insure  quality. 

In  1954  Jones  teamed  up  with  his  young 
neighbor,  Ralph  Morgan.  Their  farming 
innovations  have  been  notable.  Together 
the  partners  decided  on  two  essentials — 
reliable  help  and  plenty  of  it.  They  found 
a  w'ay.  Employee  benefits  opened  the  way 
to  employee  good  will  and  dependability. 
A  new  liv'estock  program  confined  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  winter  months  released  help 
for  fieldwork  when  spring  and  summer  de¬ 
mands  w^erc  greatest.  One  problem  re¬ 
mained.  The  partners  needed  a  practical 
agreement  which  defined  the  responsibility 
of  each.  They  worked  that  out,  too. 

A  Share  in  the  Profits 
Theirs  is  a  well-organized  partnership,  with 
each  partner  sharing  according  to  his  con¬ 
tribution.  Willard  Jones  owms  most  of  the 
land;  Ralph  Morgan  owns  180  acres.  Each 
puts  up  a  share  of  the  operating  cash.  The 
partnership  owms  all  of  the  equipment. 
Jones  is  paid  a  small  salary  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  hours  he  is  able  to  be  on  the  job. 
Morgan  is  paid  a  salary  commensurate  with 


rainy  days  they  help  Charley  catch  up  on 
livestock  chores,  and  grind  a  reserve  supply 
of  feed.  Meantime  Jones  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  what  he  can,  while  Morgan  is  all 
over  the  place  doing  “whatever  no  one  else 
can  do,”  helping  out  and  troubleshooting. 
A  rotating  schedule  of  days  off  gives  every¬ 
one  an  occasional  break.  If  weeds  get  ahead 
of  the  corn  crop,  or  if  rain  has  kept  the 
ensilage  chopper  out  of  the  fields,  everyone 
pitches  in  and  saves  days  off  for  later. 

Two-Platoon  System 
Summer  crop  preparations  begin  as  early 
as  late  January,  when  the  first  of  the  cattle 
go  to  market.  Feeding  takes  fewer  and 
fewer  man-hours,  leaving  time  for  getting 
machinery  in  order.  In  March,  Morgan 
takes  soil  samples  in  all  the  fields.  By  April, 
most  years,  everyone  spends  part-days 
plowing  and  seeding  clover  in  three  of  the 
nine  hoglots.  These  10-acre  rotational  lots 
are  rested  from  hogs  one  out  of  every  three 
years  by  plowing  and  seeding  to  small  grain 
and  clover.  This  year  the  wet  weather  de¬ 
layed  oats  planting  and  it  was  May  20  be¬ 
fore  corn-ground  plowing  started.  In  nor¬ 
mal  years  most  of  the  com  is  planted  by 
that  date. 

All  but  Greenwell  join  in  readying  the 
corn  ground,  which  is  seeded  to  rye  over 
the  winter.  Lime  is  applied  if  needed- 
Enough  fertilizer  for  a  100-bushel  com 
yield  is  used,  most  of  it  being  applied  as 
“plowdown.”  Sacked  but  unmixed  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  materials  are  spread. 
Anhydrous  ammonia,  knifed  in  before 
planting,  supplies  the  nitrogen.  Morgan  ob¬ 
jects  to  later  applications  because  of  pos¬ 
sible  root-pmning.  Total  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  are  about  as  follows: 

Com  for  grain  Silage  com 
Nitrogen  105  lbs.  150  lbs. 

Phosphate  36  lbs.  44  lbs. 

Potash  46  lbs.  118  lbs. 

The  above  includes  a  row  application  of 
65  pounds  of  8-32-0  at  planting  time.  Run¬ 
ning  the  planter  is  normally  Paul  McPhee- 
ters’  job.  This  year  McPheeters  ran  the 
planter  in  the  daytime.  Morgan  spelled  him 
while  the  night  crew  was  working.  All  plant¬ 
ing  is  done  around  the  field,  instead  of  back 
and  forth.  Morgan  has  found  this  method 
{Continued  on  page  136) 


This  is  the  core  of  a  comcrib.  It  consists  of  an 
“A”  frame  centered  on  a  cement  slab.  There  is 
no  roof  or  sides ;  picket  fencing  holds  the  corn. 


IN  A  CORNCRIB,  as  with  everything  else, 
Ralph  Morgan  of  Prairie  Creek,  In¬ 
diana,  wants  low  cost,  utility,  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  When  Morgan  needs  an  unavailable 
piece  of  equipment  or  a  special  building,  he 
designs  it.  The  bulk  of  his  livestock  are  fed 
during  the  winter  months.  Last  fall  he 
needed  crib  space  for  short-term  winter 
storage.  He  wanted  it  to  be  cheap,  to  offer 
quick  in-and-out  loading  and  to  include 
forced-air  drying  for  com  picked  at  high 
moisture.  The  unorthodox  crib  he  con¬ 
ceived  is  about  complete  in  the  pictures 
shown,  although  the  impression  given  is 
that  it  is  still  only  in  the  early  stage  of  con- 
stmction.  The  only  part  unfinished  is  a 
small  roof  over  the  front  fan  and  motor. 

The  crib  consists  of  a  cement  slab  40  feet 
by  120  feet,  sloping  from  the  center  to  each 
side  and  toward  the  rear  as  well.  Along 
each  of  two  sides,  wood  p)osts  supfK)rt  4-foot 
high  picket  fencing.  Across  the  back  are 
slat  gates  for  entrance  and  exit  of  vehicles. 
The  front  consists  of  a  triangular  shaped 
framework  of  two-inch  by  six-inch  rough 
lumber  faced  with  ^-inch  exterior  ply¬ 
wood,  held  up  by  poles  set  in  the  ground. 
The  center  of  this  front  section  opens  on 
an  “A”  frame  of  slatted  lumber  such  as  is 
used  in  conventional  comcribs  for  air  cir¬ 


Ralph  Morgan  designs  his  own  buildings  and 
erects  them  at  minimum  expense.  His  roofless 
comcrib  cost  eight  cents  per  bushel  of  capacity. 


culation.  The  “A”  frame  is  slightly  shorter 
than  the  cement  slab  so  com  can  be  piled 
at  the  rear  to  slow  the  airflow.  This  causes 
the  air  to  be  pushed  through  all  the  com. 
The  fan  and  motor,  which  were  put  in  stor¬ 
age  for  the  summer  and  hence  do  not  show 
in  the  photographs,  are  all  that  were 
needed  last  year  to  dry  and  store  a  large 
part  of  Morgan’s  1960  com.  Last  fall,  ear 
com  with  moisture  as  high  as  30  percent 
was  stored  in  it  without  spoilage. 

This  stmcture  holds  15,000  bushels.  The 
total  cost,  including  a  $350  five-foot  fan 
and  15-hp  motor,  came  to  $1,250,  or  about 
eight  cents  a  bushel. 

In  filling,  tmcks  are  driven  through  the 
rear  gates  into  the  crib  and  dumped  until 
the  floor  area  is  covered,  then  the  com  is 
mounded  over  the  “A”  frame  by  an  ele¬ 
vator,  and  the  fan  turned  on.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  roof.  The  crib  is  open  to  the 
birds  and  elements,  but  as  Morgan  says, 
“As  long  as  the  com  is  fed  before  warm 
weather,  the  crib  works  fine.” 

The  complete  crib  looks  like  a  bam  that  met  a 
tornado.  A  short  roof  will  be  added  to  protect 
the  fan  and  motor  at  the  center  of  the  plywood 
front.  Last  year  15,000  bushels  of  ear  com  were 
stored  in  this  crib  without  spoilage. 
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The  Monster 
That  Cannot 
Forgive 

By  Robert  Carmody 


IN  THK  Al'TUMN  after  the  first  frost,  we 
prod  the  monster  awake  and  drive  him, 
chattering  and  roaring,  into  the  fields  to 
work.  “He’s  cruel,”  we  say  when  we  first 
wake  him.  “He  will  take  off  a  finger  or  an 
arm — like  that.  Remember  Harv?  Lost  two 
fingers  so  quick  he  didn’t  even  know  it  for 
a  couple  of  minutes!” 

Later  in  the  season,  when  his  chains  and 
points  are  shining  from  rubbing  through 
the  corn,  and  the  dust  on  him  is  the  dust  of 
chaff  and  leaves,  we  forget  that  he  can  kill 
and  maim.  We  become  as  casual  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  him  as  we  would  of  a  tooth¬ 
less  lion  or  a  chained  bear.  All  we  want  out 
of  him  is  work  and  we  drive  him  as  hard 
and  as  fast  and  as  long  as  we,  ourselves,  can 
endure. 

And  one  hurried,  distracted  day,  one  day 
during  the  tired,  hungry  period  before 
lunch  or  that  last,  sweat-grimed  hour  in  the 
evening  before  hog-feeding  and  a  shower, 
the  monster  grabs  and  tears  and  rends.  He 
is  entirely  ruthless.  For  a  mistake  so  slight 
and  so  explainable  that  any  judge,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  cruel,  would  readily  forgive,  the 
monster  condemns  his  farmer  to  death  or 
to  a  lopping  off  of  hands  or  arms  or  fingers. 
This  is  the  brute  we  wheel  out  each  fall. 

After  the  tourniquet,  the  rush  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  skillful  trimming  of  torn  flesh  and 
bon.e  to  form  a  stump,  the  stitching  and 
bandaging,  after  all  this  we  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  revert  to  our  first  thought — that  the 
monster  is  cruel,  brutal,  vicious.  But  the 
cruel  can  sometimes  be  kind,  the  brutal  can 
be  gentle  and  the  malevolent  can  make  al¬ 
lowances — the  corn-picker  monster  must 
always  be  implacably  ruthless.  This  mon¬ 
ster  is  a  machine  and  can  do  only  as 
machines  do.  He  has  no  soul,  no  malice,  no 
anger,  no  rancor,  no  hate,  no  forgiveness, 
no  forgiveness,  no  forgiveness.  He  can 
forgiv’c  nothing,  no  matter  how  slight  the 
mistake,  no  matter  how  pressing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances-  He  cannot  forgive — he  can 
only  move,  and  grab,  and  crush,  and  cut. 
Every  man  he  cripples  can  think  of  an 
excuse — a  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
happened  to  him. 

When  Dale  HaiA’ey  had  sickness  in  the 
family  and  was  desperately  worried  about 
the  trip  he  must  make  to  the  hospital,  and 
was  rushed  to  get  the  cornpicking  done, 
anyone  but  the  monster  would  have  made 
allowances,  overlooked  a  slight  error.  The 
monster  took  three  fingers — fast  and  clean. 
“I  knew  they  were  gone  before  I  saw.  I 
believe  I  must  have  heard  the  chain  and 
spro<  kct  rasp  them  off  but  I  couldn’t  feel 
a  thing.  I  was  afraid  to  look.” 

Bill  Gale  should  certainly  have  been  for¬ 
given  one  small  oversight.  He  was  tired :  he 
had  already  put  in  a  full  day  on  his  own 
when  he  went  to  pick  his  father’s  corn.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  had  specifically  asked  that  they  buy 
a  guard  to  replace  the  one  that  had  fallen 
off.  He  had  ev'en  promised  to  pay  for  it 


himself.  But  he  forgot  to  check  to  see  if  it 
had  been  done.  On  a  turn,  when  he  made 
a  swinging  reach  to  disengage  the  pto,  the 
drive  gears  cut  through  his  hand  so  clean 
hardly  a  drop  of  blood  came  through  the 
pinched-off  wound.  “I  couldn’t  believe  it. 
I  have  always  been  so  careful  of  machinery. 
And  it’s  more,  I  find,  than  just  losing  a  part 
of  you.  I  guess  I  was  always  too  proud  of 
the  strength  of  my  hands.  Today,  a  year 
later,  I  still  feel  somehow  humiliated — not 
quite  a  whole  man-” 

Loren  Welton  was  not  entirely  blameless, 
but  he  took  every  precaution.  He  knew  he 
shouldn’t  get  off  the  tractor  seat  with  the 
machine  running,  but  he  felt  he  couldn’t 
break  the  jam  in  the  husking  bed  if  he  shut 
it  off.  He  took  a  chance  with  his  own  life. 
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He  was  as  careful  as  a  butcher  using  a  high¬ 
speed  meat  grinder.  He  couldn’t  have 
known  that  his  son  Dick  had  wandered  out 
to  the  field.  And  even  then  nothing  would 
have  happened  if  the  boy  hadn’t  tripped 
and  flung  out  an  arm  to  break  the  fall  .  .  . 

A  machine  will  forgive  nothing.  It  does 
not  care  what  the  reasons,  what  the  com¬ 
pelling  circumstances,  how  pressing  the 
situation  that  made  us  forget  the  rules  just 
this  once.  It  is,  and  always  will  be,  unfor¬ 
giving.  It  goes  by  the  rules.  And  that  is  the 
answer.  The  machine  never  cheats — if  you 
live  by  the  rules  you  are  safe.  And  the 
rules?  They  are  the  best  practices  we  know 
with  our  present  machines. 


Rules 

•  Keep  the  machine  in  good  repair — if  it’s 
running  right  you’re  less  likely  to  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  get  your  hands  in  it. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  off. 

•  Some  safety  jobs — like  machine  main¬ 
tenance — must  be  done  ahead  of  the  pick¬ 
ing  season.  Mechanically  or  chemically 
keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  corn  during  the 
growing  season  for  more  com  and  safer 
picking.  If  you  have  weeds  use  weed  shields 
on  the  gathering-chain  sprockets  and  vine 
knives  to  prevent  wrapping  of  the  snapping 
rolls. 


save  a  penny  with  two  thumbed  gloves  if 
you  want  to  keep  the  two  thumbs  you’ve 
got. 

•  Wear  rubber-soled  shoes  in  wet  weather 
to  prevent  slipping. 

•  Be  sure  there  is  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the 
tractor. 

•  Don’t  start  the  machine  until  everyone 
is  out  of  the  way. 

•  No  extra  riders — the  monster  is  no  hob¬ 
by  horse. 

•  Keep  the  picker  on  the  row — stalks 
coming  into  the  gathering  points  at  an 
angle  tend  to  clog. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  off. 

•  Keep  your  hands  and  feet  away  from  the 
snapping  rolls,  chains,  husking  rolls  and 
other  moving  parts  when  the  machine  is  in 
motion. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  oft. 

•  Never  underestimate  the  speed  of  the 
machine — the  outer  perimeter  of  the  rolls 
is  moving  twice  as  fast  as  your  fastest  reac¬ 
tion  time.  You  may  think  you  can  pull  a 
stalk  out  fast,  but  before  you  can  let  go  of  a 
stick  or  stalk  grabbed  by  the  rolls  you  will 
be  pulled  in. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  oft'. 

•  Never  oil,  clean,  adjust,  or  pull  the  chain 
or  belt  guards  while  the  machine  is  run¬ 
ning. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  off, 

•  If  you  take  the  guards  off,  always  replace 
them  before  starting.  Never  run  a  pto  with¬ 
out  all  pto  shields  in  place. 

•  Loosen  the  slip  clutch  springs  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season — then  tighten  them 
just  enough  to  prevent  excessive  slipping. 

•  Check  for  possible  loose  parts  and  be 
sure  all  tools  are  removed  after  servicing  or 
adjusting. 

•  When  working  under  the  snapping  units, 
block  them  up — the  hydraulic  lift  could 
give  out  on  you- 

•  Don’t  work  yourself  to  a  frazzle — most 
accidents  can  be  traced  to  fatigue. 

•  Don’t  disconnect  the  wagon  on  a  slope 
without  blocking  the  wheels. 

•  Stop  tractor  engine  and  pto  before  get¬ 
ting  off. 
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IN  THE  CONGO,  where  the  balance  between  democracy,  Commu¬ 
nism,  and  utter  choas  is  most  precarious,  300,000  Baluba  tribes¬ 
men  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  into  South  Kaisi,  whose 
normal  population  is  a  million.  The  bloodshed  and  turmoil  this 
great  mass  of  starving  humanity  could  have  caused  was  all  too  ap¬ 
parent.  The  Communists  would  have  asked  for  nothing  better. 
President  Kennedy  ordered  food  shipped.  Within  two  weeks,  stores 
of  dried  milk  from  California,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota;  wheat 
from  Kansas  and  Oklahoma;  corn  and  beans  from  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  had  been  assembled,  shipped  and 
were  being  fed  to  the  people.  During  the  next  few  years  we  will 
continue  to  send  our  surplus  food  and  fiber  to  the  Congo  and  to 
over  90  other  nations,  to  feed  hungry  people  and  to  support  the 
growth  of  freedom.  So  important  is  this  program  in  the  minds  of 
its  administrators,  they  say  if  we  did  not  have  a  surplus  we  should 
grow  one  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  President  Kennedy’s  first  appointments — even  before 
he  selected  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture — was  that  of  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  to  direct  his  newly  created  Food  for  Peace  agency. 

“As  long  as  there  is  acute  hunger  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
we  have  the  capacity  to  make  a  contribution  in  reducing  human 
hunger,  we  ought  to  meet  that  opportunity  and  responsibility,” 
McGovern  said  recently.  “I  think  food  too  important  a  resource 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  and  our 
moral  responsibilities,  for  us  to  restrict  production  to  the  point 
where  we  are  incapable  of  providing  some  food  assistance  abroad.” 

There  seems  little  likelihood  that  McGovern  will  be  called  upon 
to  defend  his  f)osition,  since  surpluses  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years,  but  his  statements  do  show  his  attitude  toward  the  program. 
Emphasis,  he  feels,  should  be  on  the  constructive  use  of  our  food 
abundance,  rather  than  upon  surplus  disposal.  It  is  his  plan  to  push 
vigorously  the  use  of  our  agricultural  wealth  to  strengthen  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  As  he  said,  “I  am  convinced  that  if  Khrush¬ 
chev  had  our  agricultural  abundance,  he  would  be  using  it  with 
great  vigor  and  imagination  to  try  to  promote  his  cause  in  those 
nations  which  are  struggling  for  greater  economic  development. 
We  have  the  food  and  we  should  use  it.” 

When  he  makes  this  statement,  this  quiet,  thoughtful,  rather 
handsome  man,  who  was  formerly  a  professor  of  American  history 
and  political  science,  and  also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Agricultural  Committee  from  South  Dakota,  is  speaking 
for  the  President.  He  also,  curiously  enough,  is  voicing  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  most  members  of  both  political  parties,  since  the  law  he 
administers  was  passed  in  1954  under  a  Republican  regime  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the  Republican  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  question  has  not  been :  “Should  we  use  our  rich  agricultural 
surplus  to  strengthen  the  free  world?”  but  rather:  “How  can  we 
use  the  surplus  in  this  way  without  ruining  the  farmers  of  such 
friendly  nations  as  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  France,  who 
are  also  exporters?  And  how  can  we  use  this  surplus  without  wreck¬ 
ing  the  farm  market  in  the  countries  we  are  trying  to  assist,  and  so 
bringing  disastrous  prices  to  their  farmers?”  Public  Law  480  is  our 
legislative  answer  by  which  we  hop)e  to  solve  this  difficult  problem. 

The  law  is  not,  as  many  think,  a  pure  give-away  program.  By 
far  the  greatest  amount  of  materials  idiipped  on  P.L.  480  authority 
has  been  paid  for  either  in  the  currency  of  the  importing  country 
or  by  barter  of  strategic  goods  which  the  United  States  is  stock¬ 
piling.  A  much  smaller  amount  has  been  outright  gifts,  either  from 
our  government,  or  through  some  57  voluntary  agencies  which 
serve  humanity  overseas. 


In  terms  of  actual  dollars  we  have  shipped  abroad  a  total  of 
28,500,000,000  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  since  1954. 
Of  this  amount,  19  billion  dollars  worth  was  our  normal  exports 
paid  for  in  dollars.  Four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  worth  was  sold  for 
foreign  currency  (often  referred  to  as  soft  currency).  One  billion 
dollars  worth  was  given  to  the  needy  by  our  voluntary  agencies  and 
another  600  million  was  given  on  a  govemment-to-government 
basis.  Barter  deals  amounted  to  around  a  billion  three  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  during  this  same  seven-year  period. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  these  figures,  and  one  which 
McGovern  is  happy  to  explain,  is  that  each  year  we  have  shipped 
around  12  million  tons  of  surplus  goods  which  would  have  cost  us 
some  75  million  dollars  to  store  the  first  year,  and  45  million  every 
year  thereafter.  Though  McGovern  does  not  emphasize  the  surplus 
disposal  aspect  of  this  program,  incidentally,  he  has  increased  ship¬ 
ments  during  his  brief  period  by  around  10  percent. 

Hard  Sell  for  Soft  Money 

The  sales  for  foreign  currency  are  far  from  simple.  They  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  as  complex  as  the  formula  for  a  new 
insecticide. 

In  making  the  sale,  we  agree  to  accept  the  currency  of  the  buying 
country  without  converting  it  into  dollars.  The  way  such  a  nation 
earns  dollars  is  to  export  goods  to  the  United  States  and  other  hard- 
currency  markets.  Since  most  of  the  emerging  countries  have  not 
yet  developed  dollar  earning  power,  dollars  are  in  short  supply — 
hence  the  agreement  not  to  convert  their  currency  and  reduce  their 
dollar  credits.  This  enables  them  to  continue  spending  their  dollar 
credits  for  their  normal  importation  of  American  agricultural  and 
other  products.  We  also  agree  just  how  the  money  paid  for  our 
goods  will  be  spent  in  the  buying  country. 

In  making  such  a  sale,  our  negotiators  must  be  assured  that  the 
sale  will  not  displace  any  normal  commercial  agricultural  sales 
being  made  by  us  or  by  other  friendly  expK)rting  nations.  They  must 
also  detennine  that  the  sale  will  not  disrupt  the  economy  of  the 
receiving  nation  by  breaking  local  farm  prices.  In  addition,  the 
negotiators  must  secure  an  agreement  against  the  re-export  of  the 
commodity,  and  also  that  the  added  food  will  not  increase  the 
availability  of  a  similar  product  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  must  also 
decide  the  rate  of  exchange  which  will  be  used  to  determine  dollar 
value  of  the  commodity. 

Perhaps  the  giant  Indian  agreement,  which  involves  $1,300, 
000,000  worth  of  wheat  and  rice  to  be  purchased  over  a  four-year 
period,  illustrates  how  such  sales  are  put  into  actual  effect. 

With  the  basic  agreement  negotiated,  the  Indian  Government 
put  their  American  Purchasing  Mission  to  work.  This  Mission  is 
housed  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington’s  embassy  row,  in 
a  stately  white  building  guarded  by  two  carved  elephants,  and  is 
staffed  with  Indian  nationals.  The  actual  buying  is  done  by  men 
like  L.  M.  Joshi,  the  Deputy  Director,  who  combines  the  quiet, 
placid  approach  of  a  Hindu  mystic  with  a  sharp,  agile  mind  that 
would  do  well  in  the  Chicago  grain  pits. 

“We  continue  to  purchase  with  dollars  the  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  wheat  which,  historically,  we  have  always  bought 
from  the  United  States,”  Joshi  said,  in  explaining  the  purchases 
his  mission  makes.  “Over  the  four-year  p>eriod  which  the  agree¬ 
ment  covers,  we  hope  to  buy  under  P.L.  480  a  total  of  some  16 
million  tons  of  wheat,  a  million  tons  of  rice,  and  a  small  amount  of 
cotton,  corn,  sorghum,  and  tobacco.  In  buying  and  shipping  such 
wheat,  one  of  our  major  problems  is  to  schedule  the  shipment  so 
that  our  port  facilities  and  distribution  system  can  handle  it.  We 


must  also  take  care  our  purchases  don’t  arrive  at  the  same  time  our 
own  crop  is  being  harvested,  and  overload  the  mills. 

“The  mechanics  of  buying  are  these,”  he  continued  in  his  soft 
voice  with  its  rather  British  accent.  “Our  government  notifies  the 
United  States  that  deposits  of  rupees  have  been  made  in  an  Indian 
bank  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  All  of  our  purchases  go 
through  regular  commercial  channels.  We  wire  the  American  ex¬ 
porters  type  and  quality  of  grain  we  wish  to  buy,  and  the  port  from 
which  we  wish  the  grain  shipped.  The  exporters  make  bids.  We 
analyze  these  bids  on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  crop  outlook, 
export  demand,  futures  market,  the  farm  policies  of  your  govern¬ 
ment,  and  other  such  matters  as  affect  price.  The  bids,  of  course, 
are  all  made  on  the  basis  of  the  international  wheat  price,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  your  domestic  price.  Usually  it  runs  66  to  75 
jjercent  of  the  domestic  price.  We  will  bargain  for  as  little  as  a 
quarter  of  a  cent.  Every  penny  we  save  can  send  an  ounce  of  food 
to  India.” 

L.  M.  Joshi  paused  to  emphasize  his  remark.  His  fine-boned  face 
which  combines  both  youth  and  maturity  looked  thoughtful,  then 
he  continued,  “Once  we  have  established  a  price,  we  buy  as  much 
grain  from  the  lowest  bidder  as  he  can  handle,  and  then  offer  to 
buy  from  other  bidders  at  this  same  price.  The  seller  agrees  to  have 
wheat  ready  at  the  port  between  certain  dates.  We  guarantee  to 
give  ten  days*  notice  of  the  availability  of  a  boat.  Part  of  our  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  grain  will  be  shipped  in  American  ships  and  paid 
for  out  of  480  funds.  The  Indian  Government  pays  the  other  half 
of  all  shipping  costs.” 

Since  unconvertible  rupees  deposited  in  a  Bombay  bank  have 
little  appeal  for  American  grain  exporters,  still  further  steps  must 
be  taken  before  the  sale  can  be  considered  complete.  When  the 
Indian  government  dejxjsits  funds  to  the  account  of  the  U.  S. 
government  in  Indian  banks,  the  CCC  makes  dollars  available 
to  pay  the  American  exporter.  In  addition  to  this  cash  export  price, 
the  seller  takes  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  CCC  and  receives  the 
export  subsidy,  which  amounts  to  the  difference  between  the  inter¬ 
national  price  and  the  domestic  price  at  which  he  must  make  his 
purchase.  This  subsidy,  which  runs  about  a  quarter  of  the  world 
price,  is  paid  in  wheat  from  CCC  stores,  with  the  proviso  that 
this  wheat  must  be  exported.  The  way  this  works  is  that  when  an 
exporter  wishes  to  ship  wheat,  say  10,000  bushels,  he  buys  the  grain 
on  the  regular,  commercial  market  and  ships  it.  He  then  receives 
some  2,500  to  3,300  bushels  from  CCC,  the  exact  amount  de- 
piending  on  the  export  subsidy  at  the  moment.  This  wheat  he  may 
use  to  fill  his  next  foreign  order — it  cannot  be  sold  back  onto  the 
American  market. 

When  the  grain  arrives  in  India,  it  is  put  through  commercial 
channels  by  the  Indian  government.  “This  does  not  affect  the 
marketing  of  our  own  wheat,  which  is  raised  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,”  Joshi  said.  “We  have  a  price  support  program  on 
our  wheat,  and  the  grain  which  we  import  under  Public  Law  480 
does  not  affect  that  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  cost  of 
transp>ortation,  the  wheat  which  we  get  under  this  program  is 
somewhat  more  expensive  than  ours,  so  we  actually  subsidize  it  to 
get  it  onto  the  market.” 

With  the  exporter  paid  in  dollars  and  in  kind,  the  deal  as  far  as 
he  and  the  Indian  government  is  concerned  is  completed;  but 
what  happ>ens  to  the  rupee? 

The  rupees  paid  for  our  products  remain  almost  entirely  in 
India  to  be  spent  and  loaned  in  various  ways.  A  part  of  it  goes 

{Continued  on  page  1 16) 


A  FARM  is  seldom  truly  seen  by  farmers.  Too  soon  the 
strangeness  and  wonder  of  the  life  and  growth  and  repro¬ 
duction  are  overlain  with  knowledge  and  familiarity  and 
become  commonplace.  Last  summer  we  saw  reflected  in  the 
eyes  of  two  Eskimo  boys  that  which  we  have  lost  the  power  to 
see  ourselves.  For  the  very  first  time,  they  saw  fields  of  growing 
crops;  trees  heavy  with  fruit;  delicate  purple  blossoms  of 
alfalfa;  the  wheat  nested  in  a  head  of  grain;  huge,  belching 
cows  in  their  stanchions;  ponds  of  water  warm  enough  to  get 
into,  and  feel  with  your  hands ;  and  trees  to  climb  and  snorting 
horses  and  squealing  pigs  to  watch  and  be  amazed  at.  They, 
Mathaus  Godtfredsen  and  Ole  Adamsen,  had  come  to  Ohio 
from  Greenland  to  be  a  part  of  the  Children’s  International 
Village — a  camp  for  11 -year-old  children  held  each  summer 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  had  taken  them  three  weeks  to  come  from  Narssak,  Green¬ 
land.  Icebergs  and  roaring  winds  had  driv’en  their  boat  back  to 
their  vast  island  home  three  times  before  they  made  it  to  open 
seas  and  on  to  America.  This  did  not  frighten  them ;  they  know 
the  sea  as  the  provider  of  fish,  as  well  as  the  enemy  of  the 
fisheiTnan.  Harsh  weather  is  a  part  of  their  lives.  Winter  lasts 
for  ten  months,  and  during  the  long  days  of  their  short  summer 
they  plant  potatoes  and  carrots,  and  har\cst  the  native  grasses 
for  winter  feed  for  their  sheep.  When  the  shifting  winds  of 
spring  melt  the  snow,  the  sheep  are  sometimes  trapped  by  a 


sudden  freeze.  The  boys  have  seen  them  anchored  in  ice  so 
clear  the  moss  on  which  they  had  been  browsing  can  be  seen, 
green  and  fresh  beneath  the  ice. 

They  had  never  smelled  a  flower,  nor  climbed  a  tree,  nor 
tasted  fresh-picked  fruit  when  they  v  isited  a  farm  a  day  or  two 
after  their  arrival.  Each  living,  growing  thing  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  be  sensed  fully.  They  rolled  in  the  pasture  and 
picked  a  clover  blossom  to  smell  and  taste ;  and  picked  a  second 
to  look  at  while  they  were  tasting  the  first.  They  touched  the 
rough  hide  of  a  pig  and  the  satin  lips  of  a  pony.  They  chewed 
grains  of  the  soft  ripening  wheat.  They  waded  timidly  into  the 
pond  for  their  first  swim  and  held  the  water  in  their  hands  as 
though  it  too  was  strange  and  wonderful. 

Their  first  experience  on  a  farm  was  recorded  by  the  use  of 
a  telephoto  lens  to  catch  their  natural  reactions  without  any 
camera  shyness.  This  may  have  been  an  unnecessary  pre¬ 
caution,  for  they  were  too  excited  with  all  the  new  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  and  tastes  as  the  fanner,  H.  R.  Lane,  showed 
them  the  farm,  to  be  concerned  with  a  man  holding  a  small, 
black  box. 

Mathaus  could  hardly  contain  his  excitement  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
cow.  He  was  never  quite  sure  they  were  friendly  beasts.  A  warm  pond 
was  strange,  too.  In  Greenland,  water  is  either  ice  which  must  be 
melted  for  use,  or  the  distant,  turbulent  ocean. 


Eskimo  Rids  on  a  Corn  Belt  Farm 
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By  John  MacCallum 


American-made  diesel  trai^tors  were  first 
L  introduced  some  ten  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  percentage  of  diesels  sold  has 
steadily  risen.  In  1953,  six  percent  of  the 
tractoi-s  produced  in  the  U.  S.  were  diesels. 
In  1960,  some  42  percent  had  diesel  engines. 
.\nd  e\  en  these  figures  don’t  show  the  pre- 
|)onderance  of  diesel  tractors  in  the  large 
liorsepower  sizes.  Sixty  percent  of  tractors 
over  50  hp  were  diesels  last  year.  In  the  9 
to  49  hp  range,  27  percent  used  diesel  fuel. 

.\  comparative  newcomer  is  the  im¬ 
ported  diesel,  often  a  small  tractor,  and 
usually  with  no  comparable  gasoline  model 
available.  Most  of  them  are  not  included 
in  the  U.  S.  production  percentages  above. 
I'heir  addition  would  make  the  percentage 
of  diesels  even  greater. 

I'he  American  farmer,  there  is  no  doubt, 
has  taken  to  the  diesel  hard — especially  in 
the  larger  horsepower  models.  So  hard,  in 
fact,  that  some  manufacturers  no  longer 
offer  gasoline  models  in  the  60-plus  horse- 
power  range.  Nearly  half  a  million  diesel 
tractoi's  are  now  chugging  on  U.  S.  farms, 
and  half  a  million  farmers  can’t  be  wrong, 
any  more  than  50  million  Frenchmen. 

Nevertheless  the  dispute  between  gasoline 
and  diesel  continues.  One  tractor  engineer 
said.  “I  know  some  farmers  are  buying 
diesel  tractors  when  the  facts  show  they 
should  be  using  a  gasoline  model.  I  can’t 
understand  why  farmers  are  buying  30  hp 
diesels.  We  sell  both,  so  I  don’t  care,  but 
they're  going  to  have  to  drive  them  forever 
to  break  even  with  gasoline.”  Another 
argued.  “The  farmer  is  buying  more  diesels 
today  than  ever  before.  I  believe  the  trend 
will  continue.  I  don’t  believe  the  farmer  is 
stupid — if  you  can't  find  an  economic  rea¬ 
son  look  for  a  mechanical  one.” 

What  arc  the  facts,  mechanical  and  eco¬ 
nomic? 

Well,  there’s  no  doubt  some  farmers  are 
paying  extra  for  the  deep-throated  chuckle 
of  a  diesel  engine  in  a  tractor  which  they 
believe  is  saving  them  dollar  after  dollar 
in  total  cost.  But  their  neighbor  may  be 
blithely  plowing  atop  a  gasoline  model 
which  works  hard  enough  and  long  enough 
to  merit  the  high  initial  investment  for  a 
diesel  engine.  The  problem  is:  how  do 
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they  find  out  before  they  buy? 

Usually  the  diesel  engine  adds  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  price,  but  diesel  fuel  is  cheaper  than 
gasoline,  so  running  costs  are  down.  And  a 
gasoline  tractor  will  use  more  fuel  per  hour 
on  the  same  job  because  there  is  less  en¬ 
ergy  in  a  gallon  of  gasoline  than  a  gallon 
of  diesel  fuel: 

Wt/ gal.  Heat  units/ gal. 
Regular  Gasoline  6.0  lbs.  122,300  B.T.U. 
No.  2  Diesel  7.0  lbs.  138,300  B.T.U. 

The  harder  you  work  a  tractor,  and  the 
longer  you  keep  it.  the  more  a  diesel  en¬ 
gine  will  pay  off.  For  the  choice  between 
gasoline  and  diesel  models,  the  table  oppo¬ 
site  gives  the  purely  economic  analysis, 
showing  the  profit  (black)  or  loss  (white) 
from  choosing  the  diesel.  The  figure  is  for 
the  total  difference,  not  the  annual  differ¬ 
ence — so  in  many  cases  the  actual  differ¬ 
ence  in  annual  operating  rates  is  small. 

Non-Economic  Factors 
In  fact,  the  difference  may  be  so  little  that 
it’s  tweedledum  or  tweedledee  as  far 


as  money  goes,  and  factors  other  than  eco¬ 
nomic  ones  are  important. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  gasoline 
and  diesel  engine  is  in  the  means  of  igni¬ 
tion.  The  gasoline  engine  uses  a  spark  to 
ignite  the  fuel,  the  diesel  uses  the  heat  of 
compression.  The  diesel  engine  compresses 
air  far  more  than  the  gasoline  engine.  This 
compression  produces  great  heat.  Into  this 
hot  air  the  diesel  fuel  is  sprayed,  and  im¬ 
mediately  ignites.  By  its  nature,  the  ignition 
of  the  gasoline  in  an  engine  by  a  spark 
causes  an  explosion — a  controlled  explo¬ 
sion,  but  nevertheless  one  which  gives  the 
piston  a  strong,  then  diminishing  surge  of 
power.  The  injection  of  diesel  fuel,  how'- 
ever,  gives  a  prolonged  push:  the  fuel  ac¬ 
tually  enters  the  cylinder  over  a  span  of 
time  and  burns  as  it  enters. 

These  two  actions  provide  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  two  engines — the  gas 
engine  responds  quickly  to  a  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  fuel  supply.  Push  on  the  throttle 
and  you’ll  get  a  surge  of  power  fast.  The 
diesel  lacks  this  swift  acceleration,  but  pro¬ 
vides  a  somewhat  smoother  source  of  power 
— a  surge  rather  than  a  burst. 

Most  tractor  engines — diesel  and  gaso¬ 
line — are  four  cycle.  The  four-cycle  engine 
has  one  power  stroke  every'  two  revolutions. 
The  piston  goes  down  under  power,  comes 
up  to  push  out  the  burned  gases.  Beginning 
a  new  revolution  of  the  flywheel,  the  piston 
goes  down  again,  this  time  sucking  in  the 
new  air  (in  the  diesel)  ;  or  air  and  fuel  (in 

The  chart  (opposite)  gives  the  approximate 
total  cost  difference  for  gasoline  or  diesel  pow¬ 
ered  tractors  over  any  number  of  years  from  two 
to  ten.  There  are  three  groups — large  tractors 
of  about  60  horsepower,  medium  tractors  about 
48,  and  small  ones  around  32  horsepower. 
Select  the  appropriate  group,  and  then  pick  the 
column  for  the  difference  in  initial  cost  of  the 
tractors,  and  the  difference  in  fuel  cost  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Then,  from  the  side,  choose  the  line  cover¬ 
ing  your  hours  of  work  per  year,  and  expected 
years  of  use.  The  figures  you  arrive  at  in  the  body 
of  the  table  give  the  total  saving  or  loss  from 
using  diesel  for  the  whole  period,  not  annual 
differences.  White  figures  mean  a  loss  by  choos¬ 
ing  diesel,  black  figures  a  profit  from  diesel  fuel. 
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a  conventional  gasoline  engine).  The  last 
stroke  is  the  upward  push,  when  the  gases 
are  compressed  before  ignition  and  the  next 
power  stroke. 

The  two-cycle  engine  has  a  power  stroke 
every  revolution.  It  manages  this  by  blow¬ 
ing  air  into  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  is 
at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke.  The  burned  ga.ses 
are  pushed  out  ahead  of  the  incoming  fresh 
charge  and  then  it  injects  fuel  into  this 
clean  air. 

One  design  of  the  two-cycle  engine  was 
patented  by  General  Motors.  It  uses  a 
blower  to  pump  in  the  fresh  air.  Two-cycle 
diesels  have  had  wide  application  in  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  almost  the  only  diesel  used  in  loco¬ 
motives.  It  is  widely  used  in  trucks  and  in 
agriculture.  Allis-Chalmers  used  one  model 
of  this  two-cycle  diesel  for  many  years — 
from  1939  to  1952.  Oliver  was  an  early  user. 
John  Deere  used  two-cycle  diesels  in  1960. 
Today  John  Deere’s  8010,  Massey-Fergu- 
son’s  98  and  Oliver’s  1900  are  all  powered 
by  two-cycle  diesels.  Two  other  major  com¬ 
panies  are  field-testing  models  using  two- 
cycle  diesel  engines. 

The  two-cycle  diesel  is  more  expensiv^e 
than  a  regular  agricultural  four-cycle  diesel 
found  in  most  wheel-type  farm  tractors. 
But  it  has  considerably  longer  life,  and  the 
two-cycle  engine  is  a  smooth  producer  of 
power.  L.  W.  Randt,  Oliver  Corporation 
engineer,  said:  “The  two-cycle  engine  has 
the  rapid  throttle  response  of  the  gasoline 
engine  together  with  the  smooth  lugging 
ability  of  the  diesel.” 


Gasoline  engines  tend  to  foul  up  during 
idling,  whereas  the  diesel  runs  clean  at  low 
speeds.  Dirty  spark  plugs  and  valves  are 
common  on  gasoline  tractors  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  work  around  the  farm  where 
they  are  seldom  at  full  load.  Gas  engines 
are  not  efficient  running  at  low  speeds,  the 
fuel  doesn’t  all  bum,  but  turns  to  carbon 
and  other  products,  causing  fouling.  But 
don’t  let  this  alotie  persuade  you  to  buy  a 
diesel  tractor  for  general  purpose  work.  It 
usually  won’t  pay  as  you  don’t  put  many 
hours  of  work  into  such  a  tractor  and  there¬ 
fore  use  little  fuel. 

The  diesel  is  very  efficient  with  fuel  at 
idling  speeds.  To  give  an  extreme  example, 
in  Arctic  expeditions  the  diesel  tractors 


Burned  gas  expulsion  and  fuel  injection  occur  in 
a  single  revolution  of  the  tsso-cycle  engine. 


have  been  left  running  overnight  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  starting  in  the  70°  below 
weather.  They  use  very’  little  fuel.  Cold 
weather  starting  may  be  a  problem  even  in 


the  United  States.  Some  early  diesels  were 
practically  impossible  to  start  in  cold 
weather.  The  compression  of  air  by  the  pis¬ 
ton  did  not  develop  enough  heat  to  ignite 
the  fuel  injected  at  the  top  of  the  firing 
cycle.  This  was  overcome  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  several  engineering  changes :  glow- 
plugs — which  lit  the  fuel  during  starting — 
and  easy-to-ignite  fuels,  like  ether,  squirted 
into  the  engines.  Special  injection  tech¬ 
niques  were  designed.  Pre-heating  the  en¬ 
gine  air  has  been  used.  And  last,  but  quite 
important,  an  adequate  battery  is  a  big 
part  of  the  starting  mechanism  of  a  diesel. 
It  must  have  power  to  turn  the  engine  at 
the  proper  speed  against  the  resistance  of 
cold  lubricants.  Modern  diesels  don’t  usually 
have  much  trouble  starting,  though  in  win¬ 
ter  they  are  heavy  on  batteries.  Some  fann¬ 
ers  still  leave  diesel  tractors  in  the  shed  for 
the  winter.  They  need  not. 

Repairs 

The  diesel  will  require  repairs  less  often 
than  the  gasoline  engine,  but  when  they  are 
needed  they  will  be  more  expensive,  so  total 
repair  costs  work  out  roughly  the  same  for 
both.  I’he  diesel  is  not  any  more  difficult  to 
repair  on  the  fann,  but  a  trained  mechanic 
with  special  equipment  is  necessary’.  But 
the  increase  in  diesel  tractors  means  more 
diesel-trained  men  are  available.  Many 
engineers,  though,  claim  the  diesel  engine  is 
usually  in  better  shape — just  because  the 
farmer  can’t  repair  it.  The  majority  of  gas¬ 
oline  tractors  are  not  as  well  cared  for  as 


Because  They 


produce  10%  larger  calves  at  birth  with 
hybrid  vigor  built-in 


CHAROLAIS 


on  the  way  to  becoming 
•  •  •  •  America's  No. 1  Beef  Breed 


^  weight  up  to  30%  more  at  weaning 


gain  8%  to  20%  faster  in  feed  lots 


grade  choice  dress  above  60% 


yield  from  2%  to  6%  more  lean  meat  in 
primal  cuts 


WHY  DELAY?— FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

c::haroi-ais  associaxiom 

437-438  TEXAS  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.  •  HOUSTON  2,  TEXAS 

TELEPHONE:  CA  2-6875 


CHAROLAIS— where  beef  is  the  mescie— are  rag¬ 
ged,  heovy-boned  ond  disease-resistont.  Their  eot- 
log  qoolity  is  porticalorly  delicate  aod  tender. 


YOU  RECEIVE  QUALITY  WITH  A  PROFIT 


CHAtOLAiS  BLOOD  ADDID  TO  YOUR  HIRD  WILL  RUT 
tXTRA  DOLLARS  IN  YOUR  ROCKIT 


Plows  over  4  acres 
p  per  hour  at  19*^  per  acre 
K'il  with  a  GM  DIESEL 


When  you  can  pull  8  sixteen-inch  bot¬ 
toms  through  seven  inches  of  tough, 
black  Iowa  soil — move  through  it  at 
3.55  mph— and  cover  over  4  acres  in  an 
hour — you’ve  got  a  tractor  that  is  really 
producing. 

But  when  you  can  do  this  at  a  fuel  cost 
of  only  19  cents*  an  acre — that's  profit¬ 
making  productivity  ! 

The  tractor  that  turned  in  this  money¬ 
saving  performance  was  a  new  Oliver 
1900  powered  by  a  GM  Diesel  “4-53.” 
The  unit  was  field-tested  in  actual  on- 
the-farm  conditions  by  Oliver  Corpora¬ 
tion  as  part  of  their  equipment  testing 
program. 

Field  reports  like  these  are  the  rule, 
when  GM  Diesel  is  the  power. 


And  there’s  good  reason  for  it. 

GM  Diesel’s  modern  2-cycle  design  gives 
more  power  per  cubic-inch  displacement 
— delivers  more  work-producing  torque 
to  the  wheels.  Faster  acceleration  lets  the 
GM  Diesel  grab  hold  of  the  load  and 
move  quickly  to  governed  rpm,  cutting 
your  time  in  the  field. 

The  favorable  speed  and  torque  charac¬ 
teristics  of  GM  Diesels  let  you  work  at  a 
faster  clip  and  still  have  more  reserve 
torque  to  lug  into,  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

If  you  want  profit-making  power  without 
equal,  specify  a  GM  Diesel  in  your  next 
tractor.  They  are  available  now  in  John 
Deere,  Oliver  and  Massey-Ferguson 
models.  Ask  your  dealer. 


If  you’re  ready  to  repower  your  present 
tractor  or  other  farm  machines,  see  your 
GM  Diesel  Distributor.  He’s  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  “Engines,  Diesel,” 
or  write  direct  for  more  information. 

*  Based  on  diesel  fuel  cost  of  14.8  cents  per  gallon. 


ormoiT  DicstL  iNaiNe  division. 

CCNfRAL  MOTODS.  DCTROIT  20,  MICN. 


In  Canada:  GCNCRAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London.  Ontario 

Parts  aatf  Sanrica  NarMoHa 


sets  the  standard  of 
Diesel  productivity 


WRITE  TODAY  TOR  EUll  INFORMATION  ON  THESE  COBEY  PROFIT-MAKERS! 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION.  Gallon.  Ohio 


Filling  IS  a  one-man 
with  the  Cobey 


HANDLE  UP  TO  60  TONS  OF  SILAGE  PER  HOUR- 
SAVE  $800  OR  MORE  PER  SEASON  IN  HIRED  LABOR! 
—With  Cobey  51-BF  Self-unloading  Forage  and  Bunk- 
Feeder  Wagons 

Because  it  makes  loading  and  un-  designed  to  handle  forage!  And 

loading  forage  a  one-man  operer-  it's  a  year-around,  all-purpose 

tion— because  it  hauls  more  forage  wagon,  too!  Bunk  feed  cattle,  haul 

per  trip  —  because  it  self-unloads  and  unload  ear  or  shelled  corn, 

faster,  either  side  or  rear  delivery  small  grain,  stalks,  straw,  baled 

—because  it's  built  for  high-speed  hay— in  fact  this  one  wagon  will 

travel  between  fields  and  barn-  do  all  your  hauling  jobs!  If  you're 

yard,  the  Cobey  51-BF  Wagon  is  out  to  save  your  back,  cut  your 

the  greatest  labor-saving,  time-  labor  costs,  then  by  oil  means  write 

saving,  cost-cutting  wagon  ever  for  full  details  on  the  51-BF. 


Cobey51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 

If  bunk  feeding  green  forage  or  filling,  as  does  the  Cobey  51-BF 
ensilage  is  not  a  factor  in  your  described  above.  And  since  the 
plans  for  barnyard  automation,  bunk-feeder  attachment  is  not  a 
the  Cobey  51-B  will  give  you  the  part  of  the  51-B,  the  cost  of  the 
same  multi-purpose,  the  same  sav-  wagon,  naturally,  is  less, 
ing  in  labor,  time,  and  cash  in  silo 


The  Cob'ey  51-B  is  a  straight 
se  If  -  u  n  I  oa  d  i  n  g  Forage 
Wagon. 


ONE  MAN  CAN 
UNLOAD  IN  MINUTES 
WHAT  3  MEN 
WOULD  TAKE  HOURS 
TO  SCOOP! 


Here's  the  Fine  shredding,  wide  spread¬ 
ing  you  get  with  Cobey  P-T-O 
Spreaders! 


Here's  the  Cobey  P-T-O  200-Bushel 
Spreader  doing  double-duty  as  a  self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Wogon! 


Paul  Meis,  Cobey  Corp.,  Gallon,  Ohio  FO _ F-61 

Pleoie  send  me  full  information  on  the  Cobey  Line  of  Form  Material  Handling  Equip¬ 
ment.  Thanks. 


City  or  Route. 


they  might  be.  There  is  less  chance  of  poor  workmanship  or  neglect 
with  the  diesel  if  it  is  regularly  repaired  by  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Neither  gasoline  nor  diesel  engines  like  dirty  fuel.  The  diesel 
can’t  take  dirty  fuel  and  usually  can’t  use  gasoline.  Either  will  dam¬ 
age  the  diesel  injection  pump,  which  is  a  highly  expensive,  accurate 
and  finely-balanced  metering  device.  Nearly  all  diesel  engines  now 
have  two  or  three  filters  to  cut  out  dirt.  A  gasoline  engine  is  more 
tolerant  of  fuel  variation,  not  that  dirty  fuel  does  it  any  good.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  diesel  fuel  will  require  a  separate  storage  tank — an  added 
expense  ( allowed  for  in  the  table) . 

Diesel  fuel  is  more  stable,  won’t  spoil  as  gasoline  can.  Gasoline 
forms  gums  after  long  storage,  and  these  gums  can  foul  intake 
valves  and  carburetor  floats.  This  is  especially  a  danger  if  a  farmer 
has  too  big  a  tank.  Six  months  should  be  the  storage  limit. 

Working  Hours 

A  factor  that  is  more  psychological  than  economic,  is  that  most 
farmers  overestimate  the  hours  of  work  they’ll  do  with  a  new  trac¬ 
tor.  This  tends  to  set  them  economically  on  the  side  of  the  diesel. 
If  you’re  lucky  enough  to  hav'e  an  hour  meter  on  your  present 
tractor  you  know  how  much  work  it  does.  If  you  don’t,  remember 
most  tractors  average  less  than  600  hours  a  year.  Only  one  farmer 
in  10  uses  any  single  tractor  800  hours  or  more  a  year.  And  it  is 
unusual  to  find  a  farmer  who  uses  a  tractor  more  than  800  hours  a 
year  unless  he  has  a  hired  man. 

The  trend  in  tractor  use  in  hours  per  year  is  down,  not  up.  So 
if  you  are  on  the  borderline,  use  the  low  figure.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  the  downward  trend ;  Rig  new  tractors  are  not  used  for 
small  jobs  so  they  tend  to  work  less  per  year.  And,  since  they  are 
more  powerful,  they  do  more  work  in  an  hour  and  get  through 
the  same  work  in  less  time  than  a  smaller  tractor. 

Another  thing  is  that  fanners  do  not  sell  their  old  tractors. 
Almost  every  tractor  built  is  on  someone’s  farm  somewhere.  The 
old  model  gets  into  specialized  jobs — such  things  as  cornpicking  or 
manure  handling,  where  the  picker  or  loader  is  left  on  the  tractor 
year-round.  And  the  increase  in  self-propelled  sprayers,  loaders, 
windrowers  and  cornpickers  reduce  tractor  work.  The  University 
of  Illinois  did  a  survey  of  25  tractors  averaging  40  horsepower  in 
1960.  They  did  350  hours  work  each  per  year. 

When  you  get  a  new  tractor  the  old  one  tends  to  be  used  less. 
Farmers  usually  keep  their  prime  tractor  five  years  before  buying 
another.  A  tractor  is  seldom  used  as  many  hours  in  its  sixth  year  as 
in  its  first.  You  must  allow  for  this  in  figuring  hours  of  use — the 
figure  must  be  a  true  average  for  the  whole  life  of  the  tractor. 

The  Figures  in  the  Table 

Several  tables  comparing  gasoline  and  diesel  have  been  published. 
By  juggling  the  basic  assumptions,  any  table  can  make  diesel  look 
better  (or  worse)  compared  to  gasoline. 

One  factor  which  will  vary  from  table  to  table  is  the  interest 
rate  charged  on  the  initial  investment.  This  table,  prepared  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Weber,  University  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering,  uses  6^4  percent.  Some  tables  use  the  interest 
rate  the  dealer  charges  the  farmer,  which  may  soar  to  19  percent. 
Others  use  the  interest  on  land  mortgages,  usually  around  five 
percent.  High  interest  rates  hurt  the  diesel  because  of  its  higher 
initial  cost.  It  is  not  too  big  a  factor — at  $1,000  difference  in  first 
cost.  654  percent  is  less  than  $3.50  for  ten  years.  But  the  interest 
charged  will  give  an  indication  of  the  bias  of  the  table.  A  high 
interest  rate  usually  means  the  table  aims  to  favor  gasoline. 

Incidentally,  the  initial  cost  difference  between  diesel  and  gas 
engines  has  been  falling.  Low-cost  diesel  imports  selling  at  around 
$100  to  $200  more  than  a  U.  S.-made  gas  model  of  the  same  horse¬ 
power  are  common  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  South,  and  in 
eastern  Canada.  Imports  made  by,  or  for,  American  companies 
overseas  are  also  a  big  factor.  They  have  a  lower  price  than  home¬ 
made  diesels  and  they  have  forced  down  the  diesel  price.  Another 
influence  has  been  new  designs  of  injection  pumps  that  are  cheaper 
to  build.  The  injection  pump  common  several  years  ago  had  a  sep¬ 
arate  piston  pump  for  each  cylinder  of  the  diesel  engine.  Now, 
however,  there  are  several  kinds.  One  uses  a  single  piston  and  a  dis¬ 
tributor  to  lead  the  fuel  to  the  right  engine  cylinder.  Another 
mounts  the  separate  injector  pistons  right  above  the  engine,  cutting 
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Send  check  or  money  order  for  $14.50  with  order  and 
get  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “Farmer’s  Friend”,  a  32-rage 
income  and  expenditure  record  book  . . .  17-Day  Free 
Trial  will  still  apply. 


Doane  farm  Management  Guide  FREE! 


CUP  OUT  COUPON. . .  MAIL  TOO  AY 


A  VALUABLE  400-PAGE 


REFERENCE  BOOK 


YOU  WILL  USE 


TIME  AFTER  TIME 


Never  before  has  so  much  useful  and  vital 
farm  management  information  been  put  into 
one  volume  .  .  .  the  400-page  DOANE  Farm 
Management  Guide.  It  is  complete  yet 
“boiled  down"  to  essential  facts  for 
quick  easy  reading.  Classified  and 
indexed  to  help  you  find  what  you 
need.  You'll  refer  to  it  ogain  / 

and  again! 


with  0  year’s  subscription  to  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL 


READ  WHAT  MR.  J.  C.  PENNEY 

famous  businessman  'farm  owner 
says  about  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Digest 


"For  several  years  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  your  service,  1 
look  forward  to  receiving  each 
issue.  I  find  it  most  interesting 
illuminating  and  ...  quite 
accurate  ...  continued 
success  in  this  endeavor.’ 


DIGEST 


PROVIDES  RELIABLE  MARKETING  INFORMATION 

Special  DIGEST  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy”*  reports  give  valuable  advice  and 
guidance  on  markets — forecast  prices  for  crops  and  livestock.  Recommend 
when  to  sell,  when  to  buy,  when  to  hold  .  .  .  proved  correct  eight  out  of  ten 
times. 


Nam*. 


Addrast. 


.Statm, 


You’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  without  it — the  DOANE 
FARM  MANAGFiMENT  GUIDE!  Four-hundred  pages  a/ive  with 
ideas  that  will  help  you  make  your  farm  operation  more  efficient, 
more  profitable.  This  new  book  combined  with  twice-monthly  DOANE 
AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST  reports  can  make  you  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  your  area.  And  the  whole  package — the  DOANE 
Farm  Management  Guide  (a  $5.95  value),  including  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  DOANE  Agricultural  Digest  (24  issues),  plus  the 
new  Tax  Management  Guide — costs  only  $14.50. 


NEW  MONEY-SAVING  TAX  MANAGEMENT  GUIDE  .  .  . 

developed  by  Doane  legal  specialists  to  give  you  continuing  guidance 
throughout  the  year  on  important  tax  matters.  Special  reports  will 
show  you  how  to  obtain  minimum  tax  payments.  For  instance,  they 
outline  procedures  to  follow  in  handling  and  accounting  cattle  and 
hog  breeding  herds  .  .  .  methods  to  delay  the  receipt  of  income  from 
grain  sales  or  loans.  Don’t  miss  out  on  this  valuable  information! 


TAKES  17  DAYS  TO  PROVE  TO  YOURSELF 
HOW  PRACTICAL  .  .  .  HOW  hXLPfUL  ...IT  CAN  BE 
H,  of  Hm  and  of  Hio  17-day  FREE  TRIAL,  you  arWot  complalaly 
soMsflod,  |u»l  rotwm  Hio  DOANE  FARM  MANAGEMENT  GUIDE, 
and  koop  Hio  roparts  with  our  complimonts,  and  M  won't  cost 
you  a  cont. 


DIGEST  REPORTS  KEEP  YOU  UP  TO  DATE 

New  production  methods,  new  machinery  developments,  new  management 
ideas  are  constantly  introduced.  Doane  editors  located  throughout  the  U.  S. 
analyze  these  developments  in  concise,  timely  reports  issued  twice  each  month. 

REPORTS  COVER  ALL  SIDES  OF  FARMING 

Doane’s  staff  of  150  editors,  economists,  farm  managers,  rural  appraisers,  tax 
specialists,  researchers,  cover  the  entire  business  of  farming — crops,  livestock, 
dairy,  poultry,  machinery,  buildings,  taxes,  leases,  soils,  fertilizers,  weather, 
ag  chemicals,  etc. 


I  I  Send  Iwice-montWy  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Reports  for  one  yeor  (24  issues)  end  include 
the  FREE  Ooone  Farm  Management  Guide,  all  for . $14.50 

I  [  Send  twice-monthly  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Reports  only  for  six  months  1 1 2  issues) . $8.00 


Q  Foyment  enclosed 


I  I  Bill  me  later 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Box  7971,  5142  Delmar,  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 
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For  all  crops ! 
GORMAN-RUPP 
IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


When  it  comes  to  sprinkler  irrigation  systems,  farmers  depend  on 
Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps  to  get  the  best  soil  moisture  content 
for  finest  yields.  These  are  the  pumps  which  are  backed  by  the 
combined  experience  of  more  satisfied  users  than  for  any  other  make. 

Gorman-Rupp  has  introduced  more  design  features,  year  after 
year — every  one  a  result  of  practical  field  experience.  Pumps  are 
llesigned  to  match  engine  p)Ower  for  top  performance — and  at  low 
operating  costs. 

Ask  your  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Distributor  about  the  com¬ 
plete  package  units:  pump,  engine,  exhaust  priming  device,  strainer — 
ready  to  go  to  work  for  you.  Also  pumps  for  belt  drive  and  for  tractor 
P.T.O.  Or  write  direct. 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gorman-Rupp  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 


out  the  high  pressure  fuel  lines.  In  almost  any  case  it  pays  to  buy 
diesel  when  the  extra  cost  is  as  little  as  $200,  as  you  would  only 
need  about  200  hours’  use  a  year  to  save  money.  As  a  very  rough 
rule  of  thumb,  you  need  one  hour  per  year  working  time  for  each 
dollar  difference — so  it  would  take  1,000  hours  of  work  a  year  to 
justify  an  extra  $1,000  for  a  big  diesel.  Above  80  horsepower,  figure 
one  hour  for  each  $2.00. 

The  increasing  number  of  diesels  has  another  effect,  that  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  makers  of  gasoline  tractors  in  efforts  to  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  engines.  Many  surveys  of  gasoline  tractors  have 
been  taken  and  show  a  majority  of  gasoline  tractors  are  out  of 
adjustment.  A  Kansas  study  of  the  performance  of  50  gasoline  and 
LP-gas  tractors  showed  45  needed  new  spark  plugs,  36  needed 
carburetor  adjustments,  27  need  timing  changes,  40  needed  gov¬ 
ernor  adjustments  or  repair.  They  were  using  1.32  times  as  much 
fuel  as  they  had  used  in  their  Nebraska  tests,  and  simple  adjust¬ 
ments  improved  this  almost  20  percent. 

The  competition  from  diesels  will  make  manufacturers  and 
dealers  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  better  maintenance  of  gas¬ 
oline  models.  It  may  lead  to  new  engine  designs;  there  has  been 
talk  of  fuel  injection  engines  for  gas  tractors.  Already,  compression 
increases  have  been  developed  to  improve  fuel  consumption  of  trac¬ 
tor  gasoline  engines.  The  farmer  will  be  under  pressure  to  have  his 
tractor  properly  maintained  by  regular,  skilled  servicing.  It  may 
also  stimulate  manufacturers  to  design  gasoline  engines  which  need 
adjustment  less  often.  And,  one  should  add,  the  increasing  use  of 
diesel  engines  may  tempt  legislators  to  tax  diesel  fuels. 

Price  Differences 

The  actual  price  differences  between  gasoline  and  diesel  v'ary  across 
the  nation,  even  from  town  to  town.  Some  recent  price  variations 
were: 

Gasoline  Diesel  No.  2 

Fargo,  N.  D .  18.6^  16.5^ 

Syracuse,  N.Y .  17.4  16.0 

Hartford,  Conn .  15.6  15.2 

Atlanta,  Ga .  16.9  17.2 

Louisville,  Ky .  16.7  17.4 

Los  Angeles,  Calif .  17.8  14.3 

Texas .  17.4  14.3 

Diesel  fuel  varies  from  25/2  to  4  cents  a  gallon  less  than  regular 
gasoline  in  most  areas.  Don’t  be  misled  by  signs  on  gas  stations 
which  show  a  discounted  price  for  diesel  to  encourage  trucks,  yet 
advertise  the  normal  price  on  gasoline — though  they’ll  discount 
gas  for  tnicks,  too.  This  technique  exaggerates  the  price  difference 
in  the  two  fuels.  However,  the  difference  runs  as  high  as  7^2  cents 
in  Hawaii.  In  some  places  gasoline  may  cost  slightly  more  than 
diesel  fuel. 

How  about  the  difference  in  tractor  initial  costs?  This  varies 
widely  between  manufacturers.  The  following  figures  are  for  the 
major  manufacturers  of  wheel  tractors  in  the  U.S.  We  list  only 
the  difference  between  gas  and  diesel  engines,  as  differences  in 
standard  equipment  prevent  fair  comparison  of  the  retail  price 
in  this  limited  space. 

30  to  40  horsepower: 

Lowest  extra  cost  of  diesel . $361.50 

Average  extra  cost  of  diesel .  554.00 

Highest  extra  cost  of  diesel . 760.00 

40  to  60  horsepower: 

Lowest  extra  cost  of  diesel .  449.75 

Average  extra  cost  of  diesel .  627.40 

Highest  extra  cost  of  diesel .  785.00 

60  to  80  horsepower: 

Lowest  extra  cost  of  diesel .  600.00 

Average  extra  cost  of  diesel .  764.30 

Highest  extra  cost  of  diesel .  895.00 

Making  the  choice  between  diesel  and  gasoline  using  the  table 
alone  is  the  easy  way  out — and  big  errors  aren’t  likely  if  you  have 
the  right  cost  figures.  On  the  borderline  economic  cases  one  of  the 
other  factors  may  decide  which  engine  you  choose.  If  you  are  still 
undecided,  remember  the  diesel  sounds  more  powerful,  but  the 
gasoline  exhaust  smells  better! 


Tilt-up  concrete  dairy  barn  on  Ivo  Goettemoeller’s  farm  at  St.  Henry, 
Ohio,  was  built  at  a  total  cost  of  only  $1.17  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 


Todays  outstanding  bargain  in 


farm  buildings...' 


V 


Marshall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  9,500-bird,  insulated  and 
automated  laying  house  of  tilt-up  concrete.  Cost:  about  $3.50  per  bird. 


MODERN  FARM  ... 

concrete 


Farmers  everywhere  find  building  with 
tilt-up  concrete  the  most  inexpensive 
way  to  achieve  permanent,  attractive 
farm  buildings.  Walls  start  out  like  floors 
—formed  and  cast  right  on  the  ground. 
As  the  sketch  shows,  a  simple  rig  and  a 
farm  tractor  tilt  them  into  place  in 
minutes! 

Walls  of  solid  concrete  make  sense  for 
farm  structures  of  every  purpose.  They 
take  the  punishment  farm  buildings  get; 
give  real  protection  to  animals  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Fire,  rodents  and  weather  can’t 
hurt  concrete.  Rot  or  rust  is  never  a 
problem,  and  there’s  no  painting  or  other 
expensive  upkeep. 

Write  for  free  literature  and  details  on 
low-cost  tilt-up  construction.  Distributed 
only  in  U.S.  and  Canada. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept.  M-16,  33  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  III. 
A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 


This  tilt-up  concrete  machinery  shelter  has  the  added  advantage 
of  a  “folded  plate”  concrete  roof,  just  4  inches  thick.  The  building 
is  one  of  a  number  built  on  the  Garden  City  Compcmy  farm  near 
Holcomb,  Kansas.  A  24-ft.  by  32-ft.  column-free  interior  permits 
free  access  to  stored  machinery.  Designed  by  Robert  E.  Cobb, 
Architect  &  Engineer,  Garden  City,  Kansas. 


THE  MARK  OF  A 


Anyone  passing  a  group  of  oak  trees  in 
lY  California’s  foothills  may  hear  a  nasal, 
grating  call  which  bird  watchers  interpret 
to  be  “jay  cup,  jay  cup.”  Looking  up,  they 
will  see  a  red  and  black  bird  which  has  a 
common,  woodpeckerish  look  but  whose 
habits  make  it  one  of  the  most  unusual  birds 
to  spread  a  wing.  A  rara  avis,  the  bird 
w'atcher  would  say — and  he  would  be  right. 

More  like  a  farmer  than  a  bird,  this  crea¬ 
ture  harvests  a  crop  each  year  and  stores  it 
for  the  winter  months.  He  forms  coopera¬ 
tives  to  do  the  job  and,  like  American  farm¬ 
ers  today,  he  often  fails  to  judge  his  needs 
and  piles  up  huge  surpluses.  Some  say  he 
also  does  a  little  livestock  farming;  though 
the  experts  scoff  at  this. 

The  Redheaded  California  Woodpecker 
{Balanosphyra  Formicivorus  Bairdi),  a 
noisy,  gregarious  bird  common  to  the  oak 
belt  of  California,  Oregon  and  Arizona,  has 
been  hoarding  acorns  since  the  time  of  the 
giant  ground  sloth  and  even  before  then. 

To  store  his  acorns,  this  odd  woodpecker 
drills  holes  in  certain  forest  trees  such  as  the 
live,  \'alley  and  coast  oaks,  the  sycamore, 
and  yellow  pine;  then  stuffs  the  holes  with 
acorns.  Since  the  coming  of  civilization  to 
the  woodpecker’s  land,  he  has  broadened 
his  storage  receptacles  to  include  fence 
posts,  telephone  poles,  cornices,  church 
spires — in  fact  any  wooden  structure  where 
he  is  permitted  to  work,  if  it  is  close  to 
an  acorn  supply.  A  crop  failure  of  acorns, 
incidentally,  has  never  been  recorded. 

Most  of  the  acorns  stored  are  taken  from 
the  tree  before  they  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
bird  flies  to  the  acorn,  grasps  it  with  its  beak, 


This  Co-op 
is  for 
the  Birds 

By  Joseph  Muir 

wrenches  it  loose  from  the  cup  with  a  twist, 
and  flies  to  the  hole  it  has  drilled.  The  acorn 
is  placed  in  the  hole  with  the  small  pointed 
end  down.  Then  the  woodpecker  begins  to 
whack  it  in  with  his  beak  with  a  jackham¬ 
mer  tempo  until  the  acorn  fits  so  snugly  very 
few  of  the  natural  acorn  thieves  can  dis¬ 
lodge  it.  It  is  usually  set  far  enough  in  the 
hole  to  be  either  countersunk  or  flush  with 
the  surface.  Not  all  the  acorns  that  fall  to 
the  ground  are  wasted.  After  most  of  the 
tree  harvest  is  in,  the  woodpecker  begins  to 
gather  them  from  the  ground. 

With  such  a  precision  fit,  the  big  question 
is  whether  the  hole  is  bored  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  acorn  or  the  acorn  is  selected  to  fit 
the  already  bored  hole.  Dr.  W.  E.  Ritter, 
of  the  University  of  California  Zoology  De¬ 
partment,  in  1929  made  the  discovery  that 
the  storing  holes  are  made  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  acorns  they  are  to  receive.  This  means 
the  birds  sur\'ey  the  crop  and  the  specific 
acorns,  then  begin  their  labor  of  drilling 


holes.  And  still  more  amazing  is  their  ability 
to  select  only  the  sweeter  acorns  without 
breaking  the  shell  to  taste  them. 

No  one  knows  how  these  woodpeckers  be¬ 
came  acorn  hoarders.  But,  the  fact  is  indis¬ 
putable,  they  are.  These  redheaded  birds 
have  taken  it  for  a  life’s  work  to  embed  all 
the  acorns,  one  by  one,  in  appropriate 
wooden  niches,  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  In¬ 
stinct  makes  this  their  bounden  duty,  meat, 
religion  and  destiny. 

They  are  rewarded  for  this  industrious 
habit  of  storing  their  favorite  food,  acorns, 
which  form  over  50  percent  of  their  diet, 
by  not  having  to  face  the  hazards  and 
exertion  of  migration.  The  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  acorns  and  the  ever  normal  granary 
these  birds  have  devised  also  makes  possi¬ 
ble  the  existence  of  communities.  Thus, 
they  live  among  the  oaks  the  year  round 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  lower  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  parts  of  Arizona  north  into  west¬ 
ern  Oregon. 

The  California  woodpecker  is  a  social 
bird  and  his  hoarding  is  done  by  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  community  both  in  the 
harv’est  of  the  acorns  and  in  the  defense  of 
their  stores.  Each  community  resides  in  a 
comparatively  small  area,  say  within  a 
square  mile,  in  which  they  are  found.  Even 
though  they  are  restless,  energetic  birds, 
their  stay-at-home  habits  are  pronounced. 

{Continued  on  page  111) 

A  telephone  pole  (above)  is  converted  into  a 
bird  granary  by  drilling  holes  and  filling  them 
full  of  acorns.  The  Redheaded  California  Wood¬ 
pecker  (right)  runs  a  food  storage  co-op  which 
has  eliminated  the  need  for  annual  migration. 
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Wet  Corn 
in  a  Trench  Silo 


By  John  Jeffers 


“^'T^his  will  be  the  fourth  year  we’ve 
X  put  up  more  than  30,000  bushels  of 
wet  com  in  a  trench  silo.  As  you  can  see,  we 
get  no  spoilage  at  all,”  said  John  DeKock. 
He  dug  down  with  his  hands,  underneath 
the  plastic  cap  which  sealed  the  top  of  the 
30-foot  wide  silo  and  pulled  out  a  double 
handful  of  the  moist,  yellow  com.  It  had  the 
characteristic  odor  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  sour  mash.  The  com  was  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  right  up  to  the  plastic  cap.  DeKock 
carefully  re-covered  the  hole  he  had  made, 
pushing  the  grain  down,  covering  it  with 
plastic,  and  bmshing  back  the  spoiled  si¬ 
lage  which  lay  on  top  of  the  plastic. 

“Back  in  1958  Dad  figured  that  if  they 
were  storing  wet  corn  in  regular  upright 
silos,  why  couldn’t  we  do  it  in  a  trench. 
After  all,  silage  seemed  to  work  equally 
well  in  upright  or  trench  silos.  That  first 
year  we  put  about  30,000  bushels  of  ground 
ear  com  in  this  trench  and,  boy,  we  were 
really  sweating  it  out.  Dad  was  up  here 
every  day  checking.  He’d  climb  up  here  on 
top  of  the  silo  and  dig  around  to  see  how 
the  com  was  keeping.  But  it  worked,  and 
it’s  worked  fine  every  year  since.” 

John  and  his  brother,  Ralph,  farm  985 

Ralph  DeKock  scoops  wet  corn  from  the 
open  face  of  a  trench  silo.  The  DeKocks  feed 
around  1,000  head  of  beef  cattle  each  year,  last 
year  they  stored  35,000  bushels  of  wet  com. 


acres  as  DeKock  Brothers  at  Fair  Oaks  in 
northern  Indiana.  John  is  the  farmer,  han¬ 
dling  the  field  crops — they  have  800  tillable 
acres  of  which  600  are  in  com;  Ralph  is 
the  cattleman  feeding  and  handling  the 
1,000  head  of  cattle  they  finish  every  year. 
Their  father,  Ralph  Sr.,  who  owns  the 
farm,  is  still  busy  in  the  operation  although 
by  his  own  assessment,  he  “used  to  work  a 
lot  harder  when  these  boys  weren’t  so  big.” 

The  two  brothers  are  almost  a  pair; 
quiet,  easygoing  men,  both  with  caps  pulled 
firmly  down  their  foreheads.  They  are 
ready,  but  not  overeager  to  talk  about  the 
successes  of  their  operation-  Their  father 
wears  a  hat,  and  a  more  even  assurance 
that  pierhaps  comes  with  age,  although  he 
doesn’t  show  the  years  that  must  have 
passed.  He  resembles  neither  of  the  sons  as 
much  as  they  resemble  each  other.  One 
might,  in  fact,  mistake  him  as  an  elder 
brother  to  the  “twins.” 

“We  tried  groimd  ear  com  only  once,  the 
first  year,”  said  John  DeKock.  “We  were 
late  with  the  harvest  that  year,  but  we  put 
over  30,000  bushels  in  this  trench.  It  didn’t 
fill  the  trench  much  past  half  way.  We 
added  water  to  all  of  it  as  it  was  getting  a 
little  dry. 

“The  second  year  we  went  to  shelled 
com.  We  just  didn’t  figure  ear  com  was 
worth  the  extra  labor  at  harvest.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  was  a  little  different,  too;  we’d  bring 


Wet  Cora  in  a  Trench  Silo 

Several  farmers  have  successfully  stored  wet  com 
in  horizontal  silos.  Both  trench  and  bunker  silos 
have  been  used  to  store  both  ear  corn  and  shelled 
com.  There  was  very  little  spoilage,  but  proper 
care  is  vitally  important.  The  com  must  be 
ground,  and  the  silo  must  be  covered  with  plastic 
and  sealed  tightly,  either  by  covering  the  plastic 
or  weighting  it  with  tires.  The  face  is  left  open 
when  feeding  the  corn  and  no  spoilage  occurs 
if  corn  is  carefully  taken  from  the  whole  face 
regularly.  Silos  containing  from  900  bushels  to 
35,000  bushels  have  been  successful,  but  good 
management  is  vital. 


Grain  Head  Silage 
(Next  page) 

Head  silage  can  be  made  from  com,  oats  or  milo. 
The  crop  is  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough 
stage,  and  only  the  top  of  the  plant  is  ensiled. 
By  varying  the  height  of  cut,  the  grain  in  the 
silage  can  be  changed  from  50  to  80  percent. 
Thus  the  silage  can  be  adjusted  to  different  kinds 
of  animals.  In  the  South  and  Southwest  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  two  crops  of  milo  a  year,  or  one  of 
oats  and  one  of  milo.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
growing  season  of  180  days.  Harvesting  losses 
are  reduced.  The  technique  may  give  the  South 
and  West  feed  to  compete  with  com. 
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shelled  corn  in  from  the  field  and  grind  it 
right  there  in  the  silo,  blowing  it  onto  the 
pile.  The  first  year  we  harv’ested  into  a  crib 
and  ground  out  of  the  crib,  but  that  was 
too  much  work,  and  not  necessai^. 

“We  have  a  John  Deere  45  combine 
picker-sheller  and.  of  coui'se,  we  just 
dumped  into  trucks  in  the  field,  brought 
the  trucks  to  the  silo,  backed  them  up  to 
the  grinder,  which  is  a  Letz  50X  with  a 
blower  on  it,  and  blew  it  up  onto  the  pile. 
After  three  or  four  loads,  or  maybe  once  a 
day,  we’d  take  the  bulldozer  up  on  top  of 
the  pile  and  level  it  oft.  As  we  work,  there’s 
quite  a  slope  on  the  corn  in  the  silo,  but 
when  we  finish  we  tiy  to  get  the  end  up 
pretty  steep.  After  we  get  a  strip  done  we 
cover  it  with  the  plastic.  We  don’t  cover  it 
every  night  while  we’re  filling,  but  we  do 
cover  it  over  the  weekends.  Last  year,  corn 
harvest  took  us  about  seven  weeks.  We  used 
clear  plastic — we  got  it  cheaper — it’s  4-mil 
and  it  only  lasts  one  year.  We  used  old 
plastic  one  year  and  we  got  some  spots 
where  water  seejn'd  through  holes  in  the 
plastic  and  discolored  a  small  area  of  grain 
around  the  holes,  but  there  wasn’t  any  ex¬ 
tensive  damage,  just  some  discoloration  of 
the  grain.  On  top  of  the  jjlastic  we  put  6 
inches  to  8  inches  of  spoiled  corn  silage,  the 
spoilage  from  the  top  of  the  corn  silage  in 
the  trench  alongside.  We  sealed  down  the 
ends  and  the  sides  real  well  and  added  a  few 
tires  for  weight,  too.  And  that’s  about  it 
until  we  started  to  feed,  which  was  pretty 
.soon  after  we  finislied  filling.  The  only  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  squirrels  that  chew  up  the  plastic 
to  get  at  the  grain.  That’s  the  only  trouble 
about  having  all  the  wcxxls  round  here.” 

The  silo  they  used  is  one  of  a  pair  dug 
into  a  sandy  mound  in  the  wooded  area 
which  surrounds  their  feedlot.  Both  silos 
have  a  concrete  bottom  and  wooden  walls. 
The  walls  are  planks  stretched  between 
heavy  creosoted  jxjles  which  were  orig¬ 
inally  vertical,  and  the  extremely  sandy 
soil  of  the  hillside  was  dug  back  from  the 
outside  of  the  silo.  However,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  grain  has  pushed  the  walls 
outward  until  they  now  slope,  although 
still  at  a  steep  angle.  As  the  DeKocks 
fill  the  silo  they  shovel  sand  down 
outside  the  walls  to  withstand  the  pressure 
ol  the  grain.  This  causes  problems  when 
the  grain  is  removed  because  the  sand  then 
tends  to  break  the  wooden  walls  inward. 
The  DeKocks  have  had  to  make  repairs  in 
a  couple  of  places.  However,  since  the 
whole  silo  cost  them  only  about  $2,500, 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

“There  are  two  secrets  to  putting  this 
wet  corn  into  a  pit,”  said  Ralph  DeKock, 
the  father.  “One  is  to  grind  the  corn  and  the 
other  is  to  cover  it  properly.  You  see,  this  is 
ground  shelled  corn,  and  by  grinding  I  get 
fines — the  grain  won’t  seal  properly  without 
it.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  use  whole  shelled 
com.  The  ground  grain  knits  together  and 
packs  down  tight,  so  even  if  there  is  a  hole 
somewhere,  the  grain  seals  off  the  air  and 
water  from  leaking  down  very  far.  And 
{Continued  on  page  146) 


GRAIN  HEAD  SILAGE 


adapted  forage  hanester.  Why  the  special 
adaption?  Well,  the  idea  is  to  cut  only  the 
head  of  the  milo,  plus  as  much  stalk  as  you 
need.  And,  by  vaiying  the  height  of  cut, 
the  resulting  silage  can  change  from  50  per¬ 
cent  grain  when  the  whole  plant  is  taken, 
to  as  much  as  80  to  85  percent  grain  when 
the  stalk  is  cut  immediately  under  the  head. 
Thus  you  can  change  the  silage  to  fit  the 
livestock.  Feeder  cattle  might  use  a  60  to 
70  percent  grain  silage;  the  cow  heid  and 
bulls  may  use  the  50  percent  grain  crop. 

But  w’e  haven’t  begun  to  explore  all  the 
advantages  of  the  head  silage  concept.  Dr. 
Peter  G.  Hogg  of  the  Delta  Branch  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Stoneville,  Mississippi, 
originated  the  idea,  and  he  explained: 
“Corn  and  milo  and  oats  in  this  area  suffer 
excessive  field  losses  before  harvest  because 
of  storms,  bird  and  insect  damage,  and  un¬ 
timely  harvesting.  They  are  neglected  in 
favor  of  cotton  and  often  stay  in  the  field 
too  long.  You  can  avoid  much  of  this  loss  if 
you  can  harvest  these  grains  as  soon  as  they 
{Continued  on  page  141 ) 


We’re  crazy  about  head  silage”  said 
Shelton  Segrest,  Mississippi  farmer 
and  cattle  feeder.  “I  believe  it’s  going  to  be 
the  answer  for  feeders  in  the  South.  You 
know,  we’ve  never  been  able  to  pioduce 
corn  down  here  on  a  large  scale  for  cattle 
feeding,  but  this  soft  grain  milo  silage  looks 
like  it  might  be  the  solution.”  Head  silage 
is  a  high  grain  silage,  hanested  by  cutting 
milo,  oats  or  corn  just  beneath  the  grain 
head,  about  30  inches  from  the  ground- 
Segrest,  a  tall,  firm-faced  Southerner,  is 
one  of  four  brothers  who,  with  their  father, 
farm  4,000  acres  at  Port  Gibson,  Mississip¬ 
pi.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  cattlemen  to  test 
this  new  idea  in  grain  harvest,  head  silage. 
Last  year  he  filled  two  trench  silos  with  a 
total  of  2,600  tons  of  milo,  han  ested  at  the 
soft  grain  stage,  and  cut  with  a  specially 

Milo  head  silage  is  cut  (above)  with  a  forage 
harvester  raised  by  using  a  false  axle  to  rut  at 
36  inches.  Only  the  grain  ear  and  part  of  the 
stalk  is  taken,  as  Dr.  Hogg  (below)  demonstrates 
on  oats.  The  crop  may  provide  the  South  and 
Southwest  with  a  competitor  for  Midwest  corn. 


NFO 

demands 

collective 

bargaining 


By  Christopher  Kelly 


NFO  is  still  at  Coming,  in  a  long,  narrow, 
high-ceilinged,  old  store  building. 

Given  the  conditions  prevailing  at  that 
time,  the  response  to  Loghry’s  protests  was 
like  dropping  a  lighted  match  into  a  pile  of 
excelsior.  Many  prominent  farmers  joined 
up  and  even  ex-govemor  Daniel  Turner, 
who  had  presided  over  Iowa’s  political  life 
during  the  disastrous  days  of  the  early  ’30’s, 
became  a  leader  in  this  new  movement.  By 
spring  of  1956  the  organization,  if  such 
it  could  be  called  at  this  stage,  boasted 
180,000  members,  each  of  whom  had 
pledged  his  support  with  payment  of  a  $1 
membership  fee. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oren  Lee 
Staley,  the  present  evangelistic  leader, 
made  his  first  contact  with  the  group.  Staley 
is  now  37.  In  contrast  to  the  lean,  hungry 


and  harassed  look  of  the  run-of-the-mine 
professional  protester,  Oren  Lee  is  the  roly- 
poly  type,  dark,  with  a  winning  smile  and  a 
downright  warm  personality.  He  is  a  farmer 
rather  than  a  professional  organizer,  though 
it  is  a  question  how  long  he  can  maintain 
this  status  under  current  pressures.  He  at¬ 
tended  Northwest  Missouri  State  College. 
With  his  wife  and  three  children  he  lives 
at  Rea,  Missouri,  where  he  farms  some  400 
acres,  has  a  herd  of  Shorthorn  cows,  and 
feeds  some  hogs.  As  president  of  NFO  he 
receives  a  salary  of  $175  per  week. 

“I  was  just  a  kind  of  curiosity  seeker  at 
one  of  the  sales  bams  where  one  of  the  pro¬ 
test  meetings  was  held,”  he  says  in  describ¬ 
ing  his  introduction  to  NFO.  “The  place 
was  packed  and  everybody  was  pretty  mad 
about  the  prices  we  were  getting.  I  decided 
it  was  certainly  worth  a  buck  to  support  any 
group  of  farmers  who  had  the  gumptiem  to 
try  to  do  something  about  those  absolutely 
ridiculous  prices.” 

But  the  infant  organization  soon  found 
that  if  it  were  actually  to  accomplish  any- 


A  griculture’s  most  persistent  problem 
is  marketing.  The  solution  is  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  America’s 
youngest  and,  currently,  one  of  its  most 
vociferous  farm  groups. 

The  NFO  is  an  association  of  farmers 
whose  object  is  basically  to  stabilize  market¬ 
ing  activities  in  farm  products  through  their 
own  united  efforts.  “Collective  Bargaining 
for  Agriculture”  is  their  battle  cry.  The  or¬ 
ganization  seeks  to  be  the  marketing  agent 
for  the  farmers.  Instead  of  labor’s  most 
potent  weapon,  the  strike,  the  NFO  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  use  of  the  “holding  action,” 
an  attempt  to  try  to  force  buyers  and 
processors  to  come  to  terms  by  withholding 
the  farmers’  products  from  the  market. 
More  of  that  later.  All  officers,  organizers 
and  members  of  NFO  are  farmers. 

The  NFO  started  in  1955  when  a  feed 
salesman  by  the  name  of  Jay  Loghry  began 
leading  a  farmers’  protest  against  12-cent 
hogs  around  the  auction  bams  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Coming,  Iowa.  Headquarters  for 


“Fanners  must  have  an  organization  as  effective 
as  industry  in  pricing  its  products,  as  effective  as 
labor  in  bargaining,”  Oren  Lee  Staley,  president 
of  NFO,  tells  an  audience  deeply  concerned  over 
depressed  livestock  markets. 
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thing,  the  membership  fees  of  a  dollar  were 
as  ridiculous  as  the  prices  farmers  were  get¬ 
ting  for  their  products.  So  the  dues  were 
raised  to  $5  and  ev’entually  to  the  $25  scale 
which  prevails  today. 

It  was  also  found  that  what  the  organiza¬ 
tion  needed  as  much  as  funds  was  stability 
of  membership.  So  the  present  membership 
agreement  calls  for  a  three-year  term. 

At  its  1957  convention  the  organization 
passed  a  resolution  directing  its  president 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  collective  bargaining.  Staley  was  elected 
president,  which  office  he  has  occupied  ever 
since,  and  what  had  been  up  to  that  time  a 
somewhat  nebulous  organization,  began  to 
take  on  form  and  acquire  direction. 

“We  stumbled  and  fooled  around,” 
Staley  says,  “and  finally  decided  that  what 
we  needed  to  do  was  to  organize  our  people 
and  get  agreements  with  processors  under 
which  we  would  deliver  stated  numbers  of 
livestock  at  definite  times  and  stipulated 
prices.  We  felt,  and  we  still  feel,  that  our 
basic  problem  is  that  the  fanner  has  no 
voice  in  the  pricing  of  his  products.  We 
wanted  to  get  ourselves  into  a  |x)sition 
where  w’e  would  be  as  effective  as  industry 
in  pricing,  as  effectiv'c  as  labor  in  bargain¬ 
ing.  Besides,  we  wanted  eventually  to  have 
the  right  to  substitute  a  checkoff  for  dues. 

“A  few  of  us  went  up  to  Washington  as 
a  delegation  to  try  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
legislation  we’d  need  to  achieve  these  ob¬ 
jectives.  And  to  our  surprise  we  found  we 
didn’t  need  a  thing.  We  had  all  the  au¬ 
thority  we  needed  in  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  passed  back  in  1922.” 

That  act  gave  agricultural  cooperatives 
the  right  to  act  collectively  in  marketing 
their  agricultural  products  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  anti-trust  laws.  Resting  on  this 
assurance  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  aspirations, 
the  subsequent  history'  of  the  organization 
has  been  largely  the  story  of  its  efforts  to 
organize  fanners.  It  now  has  members  in 
12  states  including  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Idaho;  or,  as  it  claims,  in  325  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  500  leading  agricultural  counties.  The 
number  of  its  members  it  will  not  disclose. 
“We  have  a  fight  on  our  hands,”  says  presi¬ 
dent  Staley,  “and  like  any  good  fighting  unit 
we’re  not  going  to  disclose  our  numbers  to 
the  opposition.” 

NFO’s  position  in  regard  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  farm  organizations,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Grange, 
is  one  of  neutrality.  Those  organizations 
take  a  similar  official  position  toward  NFO 
though  there  have  been  instances  of  unoffi¬ 
cial  endorsement  of,  or  opposition  to,  the 
NFO  by  members  of  the  older  associations. 

The  NFO  hopes  to  achiev’e  its  objective 
of  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 


Collcctive  bargaining  for  agriculture  is  the  battle 
cry  of  the  NFO.  No  one  voices  it  more  vigor¬ 
ously  than  Staley.  While  he  talks,  his  listeners 
assume  attitudes  of  query,  reflection,  agreement ; 
and  attention  seldom  flags. 
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ucts  through  contracts  with  processors.  But 
the  processors  are  not  exactly  sitting  around 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  can  sign 
on  the  dotted  line.  First,  the  NFO,  or  any 
outfit  which  suggests  such  a  scheme,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  prove  it  commands  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  sufficient  farmers  to  make  it 
worthwhile  for  the  processor  to  negotiate  a 
contract.  Second,  the  facts  of  economic  life 
being  what  they  are,  the  processors  will  have 
to  be  shown  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
sign.  That  is  where  the  holding  action 
comes  into  the  picture. 

To  accomplish  the  first  step,  the  NFO  has 
been  holding  organizational  drives  through¬ 
out  the  Corn  Belt  and  dairy  regions.  Here, 
it  claims,  are  produced  80  percent  of  the 
nation’s  hogs,  75  percent  of  the  com  and 
soybeans,  and  a  high  percentage  of  the  milk 
and  fat  cattle.  If,  the  argument  goes,  this 
area  can  be  highly  organized,  prices  can  be 
controlled  the  nation  over. 

Organization  proceeds  thus:  A  trained 
organizer  for  the  group  comes  into  a  county 
and  arranges  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
on  say,  10  nights.  Eight  to  10  farmers  are 
invited  to  each  of  these  meetings.  No  bla¬ 
tant  publicity  is  used.  “We  want  those  fel¬ 
lows  to  hear  us  first,”  Staley  says.  “If  we 
had  a  lot  of  publicity  the  opposition  would 
have  a  chance  to  give  us  a  black  eye  before 
we  got  started.  After  about  10  meetings  the 
whole  county  is  usually  talking  about  NFO 
and  then  we  go  to  work  in  earnest.”  A 
county  is  chartered  after  25  members  have 
signed  up.  After  about  100  are  signed  a 
leader  is  selected. 

As  this  goes  on  in  county  after  county  and 
state  after  state,  the  NFO  prepares  for  its 
next  step,  the  holding  action.  A  holding 
action  is  a  kind  of  strike  in  which  the  or¬ 
ganization,  through  its  county  bargaining 
committees,  sets  target  prices  for  farm 
products  and  asks  its  members  and  all  other 


producers  to  refuse  to  market  the  stipulated 
products  except  at  these  prices. 

Actually,  the  establishing  of  the  prices  is 
not  the  prime  object  of  the  holding  action. 
What  the  NFO  is  really  after  is  processor 
contracts.  They  want  a  few  big  processors 
to  say,  “OK,  we’ll  buy  25,000  hogs  a  week 
from  your  people  for  the  next  three  years 
for  $22  per  hundred,”  and  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  to  that  effect. 

The  holding  action  has  become  almost 
synonymous  with  NFO.  The  strategy  be¬ 
hind  it  is  literally  to  starve  the  processors  in 
their  supply  of  livestock.  (The  NFO  looks 
upon  the  holding  action  as  a  way  to  bring 
the  processors  of  other  farm  products  to 
terms,  too,  but  so  far,  except  for  encourag¬ 
ing  farmers  to  hold  soybeans  last  fall,  it  has 
used  the  device  only  with  livestock.)  Fresh 
meat  being  in  relativ'ely  short  supply  at  all 
times,  with  the  consumers  constantly  eat¬ 
ing  their  way  into  those  supplies,  the  NFO 
strategists  believe  that  concerted  action  by 
a  large  number  of  producers — and  they 
would  not  have  to  be  a  majority — could 
make  the  processors  scream  “uncle.” 

So  far  three  holding  actions  have  been 
attempted.  The  first,  on  hogs  only,  was  in 
the  fall  of  1959.  It  was  centered  on  the  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  market,  lasted  only  five 
days  and  had  very  little  effect. 

“It  was  too  easy  for  the  market  interests 
to  get  hogs  from  areas  which  had  not  yet 
been  organized,”  Staley  comments. 

Organizational  efforts  were  pushed  all 
that  winter  and  by  the  time  the  second 
holding  action,  again  on  hogs  only,  was 
called  in  the  spring  of  1960,  fairly  large 
areas  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  were  in  the  NFO  camp.  The 
result  again  was  decidedly  less  than  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  the  NFO  leadership  was  far 
from  discouraged.  They  wrote  this  off  as  a 
test  and  felt  that  it  showTjd  they  had  gained 


strength  during  the  months  following  their 
first  attempt. 

The  third  holding  action  started  Easter 
Monday  this  year  and  lasted  until  April  18, 
a  total  of  12  marketing  days.  A  price  of 
$35.45  was  asked  for  Choice  steers,  $22.75 
for  No.  1  and  No.  2  hogs  weighing  from 
190  to  210  pounds,  and  $29.45  for  Choice 
wool  lambs.  Actual  prices  prevailing  during 
the  period  were  around  $24.50  for  the 
Choice  steers,  $17.00  for  hogs  and  $16.00 
for  lambs.  The  action  focused  on  markets 
at  such  widely  scattered  points  as  Chicago, 
South  St.  Paul,  Evansville,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  East 
St.  Louis.  The  NFO  declared  the  results 
were  most  encouraging.  The  processors  and 
market  people  denied  it  had  any  effect.  No 
contracts  were  signed.  Market  receipts  and 
prices  remained  at  “normal”  levels. 

This  is  where  the  NFO  charges  dirty 
work.  Receipts,  they  claim,  were  definitely 
restricted.  Normalcy  was  maintained  only 
{Continued  on  page  151) 
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4.  They  need  more  than  good  pasture. 

Feed  a  pasture  supplement  that  supplies  70 
mg.  of  AUREOMYCIN  per  head  per  day  to 
maintain  weight  gains  and  help  prevent  foot 
rot  and  respiratory  infections.  Treat  pink¬ 
eye  with  AUREOMYCIN  Powder  or  sulmet® 
Emulsion.  Use  malathion  to  control  flies. 


2.  Treat  these  diseases  fast.  If  you  de¬ 
tect  shipping  fever,  bacterial  diarrhea  or 
foot  rot  among  the  new  arrivals,  treat  imme¬ 
diately.  Use  SULMET  Drinking  Water  Solu¬ 
tion  in  your  stock  tank  to  mass-treat  an 
entire  bunch;  for  individual  animals  use 
SULMET  Intravenous  or  sulmet  oblets®. 


HOW  TO  STEP-UP 
PROFITS  FROM 
YOUR  STOCKERS 
AND  FEEDERS 


6.  Set  up  vaccinating  program.  Schedule 
your  vaccinations  for  infectious  rhinotrache- 
itis;  for  anthrax  with  carbozoo®;  for  lepto¬ 
spirosis  with  LEBAC® ;  for  black  leg,  malignant 
edema  and  shipping  fever  with  tribac®;  for 
red  water  disease  with  Clostridium  Hemoly- 
ticum  Bacterin. 


1.  Good  start  important.  Put  newly  ar> 
rived  calves  on  a  good  stress  feed  that  pro¬ 
vides  350  mg.  of  AUREOMYCIN  per  head  per 
day,  for  up  to  30  days,  to  prevent  bacterial 
pneumonia,  shipping  fever,  bacterial  diar¬ 
rhea,  foot  rot  and  secondary  infections.  Vac¬ 
cinate  with  LEBAC®  to  prevent  leptospirosis. 


This  coordinated  step-by-step  program 
ivill  help  you  market  more  cattle,  with 
better  bloom  and  quality  at  lower  cost, 
to  bring  you  higher  returns 
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When  that  good  bunch  of  calves  you 
carefully  selected  arrives,  you  want 
to  bring  them  along  at  lowest  cost 
and  secure  highest  market  returns. 

That's  why  this  Coordinated 
Feed-Health  Program  was  developed 
— to  give  you  improved  weight  gains 
and  feed  efficiency;  closest  possible 
control  over  the  visible  and  invisible 
diseases  that  retard  growth,  run  up 
feed  costs  and  result  in  lower  returns. 

This  easy-to-follow  program 
dovetails  the  use  of  good  formula 
feeds  containing  aureomycin®  and 
the  vaccines  and  medications  that 
safeguard  your  cattle  investment. 

Read  each  step  in  the  Coordi¬ 
nated  Feed-Health  Program  and  you 


will  see  that  it  gives  you  a  common- 
sense  timetable  and  procedure  to 
follow  throughout  every  stage  of 
your  stocker-feeder  operation,  from 
arrival  to  market.  It  is  practical, 
easy  to  use  and,  combined  with  good 
management,  designed  to  help  you 
make  more  money. 

Your  veterinarian  and  feed  man 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
Your  feed  man  also  has  a  special 
folder  which  describes  this  program 
for  you  in  much  greater  detail.  It  is 
yours  free  for  the  asking.  If  he  has 
temporarily  exhausted  his  supply, 
write  direct  to  us  for  your  free 
“Coordinated  Feed-Health  Stocker- 
Feeder  Program.”  American 


Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 
•AUREOMYCIN  is  American  Cyan¬ 
amid  Company's  trademark  for 
chlortetracycline. 


The  label  instructions  on  Cyanamid 
products,  and  on  products  containing 
Cyanamid  ingredients,  are  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  have  been 
accepted  by  Federal  and/or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments.  Always  read  the  labels  and 
carefully  follow  directions  for  use. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


3.  Maintain  good  health  through  winter. 

Maintaining  economical  growth  and  weight 
gains  in  your  wintering  stock  depends  on 
keeping  them  in  good  health  and  vigor.  Use  a 
wintering  supplement  that  provides  70  mg.  of 
AUREOMYCIN  per  head  per  day.  If  necessary, 
use  a  stress  feed  containing  aureomycin. 


5.  Give  cow  herd  good  feed  supplement. 

Help  prevent  disease  in  your  stock  cows  and 
insure  bigger,  thriftier  calves  by  using  a  sup¬ 
plement  providing  70  mg.  of  aureomycin  per 
head  per  day.  To  prevent  anaplasmosis,  use 

RlinnlpTnpnf  tVint  ciinnlioc  0  K  mof  n-f  AiTPvrk- 


7.  For  profitable  weight  gains  in  the  feed* 
lot.  Use  a  fattening  supplement  that  supplies 
70  mg.  of  AUREOMYCIN  per  head  per  day  con¬ 
tinuously.  This  will  help  prevent  the  diseases 


8.  Here's  your  feed-health  program  pay¬ 
off.  This  coordinated  program  will  help  you 
ship  more  cattle,  with  better  bloom  and 
quality  at  lower  cost,  to  bring  you  higher 


previously  mentioned  plus  liver  abscesses, 
and  keep  feed  efficiency  up,  weight  gains 
above  average. 


returns.  Follow  this  practical  program,  in 
cooperation  with  your  veterinarian  and  feed 
man.  It  will  pay  you  well. 
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Extra  yields . . .  extra  profits 


Genetic  Giant  hybrids  make  you  more  money  because 
they  are  more  efficient.  They  deliver  a  maximum  per¬ 
formance  in  every  way.  They’ve  been  developed  by  one  of 
the  most  progressive  plant  research  and  breeding  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  Genetic 
Giant  numbers  perfectly  adapted  to  every  maturity  zone, 
every  soil  condition  throughout  the  com 
and  sorghum  belts. 


Ask  about  our  NEW 

LARGE  ACREAGE 
VOLUME  SALES  PLAN 


Your  new  profit-making  plan  for  large  acreage  farmers  sounds 
most  interesting.  Please  send  complete  information. 


See  your  dealer  or  send  coupon 


STECKliET  HYBRID  CORN  CO. 

Dept  Q-3  2416  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


REPORT  FROM  THAILAND 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

so  big.  Moving  into  the  higher  ground  beyond,  Thai  farmers  kept 
on  trying  to  grow  rice,  rice,  rice — on  land  ill  adapted  to  upland  rice 
and  rarely  irrigated  well  enough  for  wet  rice.  The  problem  was  to 
show  these  sub-marginal  rice  farmers  they  would  do  better  with 
cattle  or  com  or  kenaf,  or  still  other  crops.  The  chief  area  for  new 
dev’elopment  in  farms  was  (and  still  is)  the  Northeast — a  plateau 
ringed  by  low  mountains,  stretching  away  beyond  the  margins  of 
the  Chao  Phya  delta  towards  the  Cambodian  and  Laos  borders. 
This  is  the  new  frontier  of  the  Thai  economy. 

Sam  is  one  of  the  many  Thai  farmers  who  have  benefited  by  the 
new  Friendship  Highway,  but  is  more  energetic  and  perceptive 
than  most.  Formerly  he  shipped  his  produce  to  Bangkok  by  rail — a 
two-day  trip  without  refrigerator  cars.  Now  there  are  buyers  with 
trucks  who  come  to  his  door — not  only  from  Bangkok  but  from 
Korat  and  even  from  Laos.  Sam  makes  a  lot  more  money,  with 
three  hands  to  help  him  work  his  land  intensively.  He  takes  in  (as 
he  tells  me)  10,000  baht  on  each  rai  each  year — $500  U.S.  from 
each  half-acre,  more  or  less.  And  60  percent  of  that  is  profit.  Call  it 
$1800.  For  a  family  of  three  that  is  a  good  income,  roughly  six  times 
the  average  in  Thailand,  which  comes  to  about  $100  per  capita 
annually.  Sam  and  his  wife  and  small  son  live  in  modesty  verging 
on  penury,  and  put  nearly  all  the  profits  back  into  a  ranch  farther 
upcountry — which  is  our  real  story. 

Thailand’s  Northeast  today  is  to  them  the  equivalent  of  America’s 
Northwest  Territory  in  1803,  when  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  It  is  a  place  of  hills,  rolling  plateau,  mostly  jungle  but  with 
some  natural  grassland.  There’s  plenty  of  room  for  two  or  three 
times  the  25  million  people  of  Thailand  if  this  kind  of  country  is 
developed  vigorously  and  wisely.  Today  63  percent  of  Thailand  is 
covered  by  forests,  much  of  it  scrub  timber  of  no  great  value.  Some 
of  this  is  too  mountainous,  some  too  dry'.  A  lot  of  it  must  be  kept 
wooded  for  water  consei-vation.  But  much  of  it  can  be  made  to 
produce  foods  and  fabrics  for  human  needs.  But  it  ivon’t  grow 
paddy  rice.  Most  of  Thailand’s  farmers  need  help,  to  make  the 
transition  from  their  centuries-old  tradition  of  growing  wet  rice 
and  a  few  vegetables,  with  the  help  of  their  photogenic  water 
buffaloes.  In  this  rolling  forest  land,  as  in  frontier  America,  a  Thai 
farmer  can  homestead — if  he  has  a  frontiersman’s  spirit,  as  only  a 
limited  number  of  Thailanders  have. 

Sam,  M.  R.  Parcharjakornvaravon,  that  is  to  say,  took  up  a 
homestead  of  10,000  rai  (4500  acres) ,  60  miles  back  from  the  high¬ 
way.  It  is  free  land,  if  he  can  work  it.  To  visit  his  homestead  the 
first  time,  Sam  had  to  go  on  foot,  for  there  was  no  road,  no  trail.  It 
took  him  two  days  and  a  night.  He  borrowed  an  elephant;  for  ele¬ 
phants  are  wiser  than  men  in  certain  respects,  and  instinctively 
find  the  best  routes  through  jungle  and  tall  grass. 

Later  Sam  persuaded  a  sawmill  operator  to  follow  him  in, 
cutting  timber  and  making  a  trail.  Now  he  can  get  to  his  ranch  by 
jeep.  Sam  also  built  a  “house”  on  his  homestead — using  only  a 
hammer,  ax,  saw,  knife,  and  materials  he  could  get  from  the  jungle. 
He  had  in  his  mind  all  the  details  of  the  American  frontier  farm¬ 
stead,  in  model  form  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  when  in  doubt  he 
does  whatever  the  early  settlers  of  the  U.S.  Middle  West  did. 

I  ventured  the  hope  that  he  would  not  be  as  prodigal  as  Ameri¬ 
can  frontier  settlers  were  with  natural  resources.  But  Sam  has  the 
benefit  of  good  advice  from  our  agricultural  experts  at  ICA.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  man  who  can  get  five  crops  a  year  from  his  irrigated  fifteen 
rai  doesn’t  need  advice  on  farm  practice.  Indeed,  he  is  showing  the 
ICA  experts  a  few  things,  as  one  of  them  admitted  to  me  wryly. 

The  homestead,  as  Sam  envisions  it,  will  be  half  cattle  land  and 
half  cropland.  He  has  about  100  head  of  cattle  there  now,  using  a 
Brahma  bull  (from  an  ICA  shipment)  and  native  cows  to  get 
strong,  well-acclimated  animals.  Under  the  ICA  farm  programs, 
about  300  purebred  cattle  were  imported  for  breeding,  and 
through  1960  some  84  bulls  were  distributed  to  villages.  This  has 
paid  off.  In  five  years,  export  earnings  from  livestock  and  products 
returned  far  more  than  the  total  cost  of  ICA’s  entire  technical  aid 
program  in  agriculture. 

Sam  is  not  without  troubles,  however,  on  his  homestead.  They 
come  especially  from  ticks  and  tigers.  An  observant  young  man,  he 
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“Our  truck  does 
double  duty... 
and  we  save  more 
than  ever!” 


“And  here’s  the  best  part:  we’re  saving  plenty  on  gas 
. . .  and  it’s  a  long,  long  time  between  repair  jobs.  Because 
the  Eaton  2-Spced  keeps  engine  RPM  down,  there’s 
less  strain  on  all  power  transmitting  parts  .  .  .  less  fuel 
consumed.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 

CMC  Dealer  J.  R.  Willcut,  Asst.  Sales  Mgr., 
Sauder-Lygrisse,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
says,  “We  always  recommend  the  Eaton  y  ~  § 

2-Speed  Axle  .  .  .  but  more  often  than  IMrii  gem 

not,  farmers  ask  us  for  it.  They  know 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  working  ad- 
vantages  the  Eaton  gives  them,  they  can 
expect  a  higher  trade-in,  too.”  HHk  mHH 

Why  not  ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


Irvin  Schnurr,  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas,  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  farmers  who  count  on  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  to  cut  costs 
and  boost  profits.  “A  truck  has  to  be  a  real  workhorse 
when  you  run  a  2400-acre  farm  like  this,”  says  Mr. 
Schnurr.  “We  need  positive  pulling  power  in  the  field, 
time-saving  speed  on  the  road,  dependable  performance 
day  in  and  day  out. 

“Our  Eaton  2-Spced  Axle  is  the  answer.  In  the  field, 
Eaton’s  powerful  low-gear  range  pulls  us  out  of  many  a 
muddy  spot.  During  harvesting,  our  truck  maintains  a 
steady  crawl  speed  .  .  .  keeps  moving  smoothly  with  the 
combine.  On  the  road,  Eaton’s  high-gear  range  really 
cuts  hauling  time  .  .  .  gets  our  hogs  and  cattle  to  market 
a  lot  faster,  even  with  full-capacity  loads! 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  10.  OHIO 


,Mor«  than  2  million 
Eaton  Axioa 
in  trucka  today. 
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REPORT 

for  Progressive  Farms 

Natural  Air  Drying  Tank  Dries  4  Ways. 

Farmer  at  control  of  in-storage  drying 
tank  can  dry  with  natural  air,  supple¬ 
mental  heat,  constant  heat  or  batch  dry 
up  to  1000  bu.  at  one  time.  Dry  under 
any  conditions.  Special  slide  rule  com¬ 
putes  drying  time,  rate  of  air  flow,  ex¬ 
pected  final  moisture  content,  etc.  Tank 
complete  with  grain  leveler;  5  roof  out¬ 
lets,  2  ladders;  unloading  tube;  static 
pressure  gauge;  humidity  gauge.  Un¬ 
loading  equipment  optional.  Factory 
pre-wired  electrical  system  eliminates 
on- job  wiring.  Size:  1,700-10,000  bu. 
Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Sealed  eave  featured  in  new  grain 
tanks  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Nebr.  Roof  panels  are  formed 
to  bolt  directly  onto  sidewalls. 
Provides  a  rigid  and  grain-tight 
eave  connection.  Allows  fumiga¬ 
tion  without  tape-up.  Steep-pitch 
roof  fills  to  peak  without  hand 
leveling  for  bonus  storage.  Sizes: 
950-15,000  bu.  including  four 
new  22'  diameter  models. 


No  Frame  to  Build.  Just  bolt  together  heavy- 
gauge,  3"  corrugated  steel  panels  to  erect  tlus 
building.  For  farm  or  town.  Use  as  garage,  milk¬ 
ing  parlor,  repair  shop,  meeting  hall,  etc.  Comes 
in  35'  x-20'  units  with  choice  of  10'  or  14'  wall 
heights.  Combine  units  to  form  building  of  any 
length.  Door,  window  selection.  Expandable.  Beh¬ 
len  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Expandable  Multi-Purpose  Building.  All- 
steel  Curvet  of  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Nebr.,  desired  for  expansion  to  any 
length.  'Two  utility  models  for  machinery, 
tool  shop,  other  uses,  in  40'  and  53' 
widths.  Special  40'-wide  grain  storage 
model,  with  reinforced  walls  can  store 
grain  without  tie  rods.  With  drying  floor, 
automatic  imloading. 


Three  Models  of  Grain  Dryers,  270,  375, 
500-bu.  capacities,  are  batch-type,  port¬ 
able.  Can  keep  ahead  of  harvest  crews, 
dry  a  500-bu.  batch  of  30%  com  in  2^^ 
hours.  Bum  LP  or  natural  gas.  Operate 
off  PTO  or  electricity.  Also  750-bu.  size. 
Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Frameless  Straightwall  Building  gives 
clear  interior  for  warehousing,  imple¬ 
ments,  tool  shop.  Also  stores  grain  12' 
high  against  sidewalls.  Steel  partitions 
available  to  separate  grain  and  utility 
areas.  Two  steel  models,  grain  storage 
with  30°  pitch  roof.  Utility  building  with 
16°  roof.  39'  and  52'  widths.  Behlen  Mfg. 
Co.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Rust  is  "Outlawed"  from  these  "Steel) 
Pitch"  Roof  com  cribs  of  Behlen  Mfg. 
Co.,  Columbus,  Nebr.  Heavy  #2  gauge' 
bar  mesh  steel,  galvanized  after  welding 
with  up  to  6  times  normal  rust-preventing 
zinc.  Fill  to  peak,  no  hand  leveling.  Sizes: 
611-1940  bu.  Natural  air  drying  system. 


saw  chickens  eating  the  ticks  from  cattle;  so 
he  brought  a  few  hundred  chickens  to  his 
ranch  to  keep  the  ticks  under  control,  sav¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  chemical  treatments.  But  the 
tigers  were  not  so  easily  subdued.  Sam  has 
killed  two,  and  believes  he  has  two  more  in 
the  neighborhood  to  deal  with.  His  eyes 
light  up  with  a  mild  fury  when  he  talks  of 
tigers  because  one  of  them  got  a  Brahma 
bull,  a  major  loss. 

Sam  is  able  to  drive  his  steers  to  the  high¬ 
way  in  two  days’  time,  and  then  moves  them 
to  market  by  truck.  Before  the  new  road  was 
built,  cattle  had  to  be  shipped  by  rail,  on  a 
slow  schedule,  with  a  lot  of  shrink  on  the 
way.  For  Sam,  and  for  hundreds  of  other 
Thai  faimers.  Friendship  Highway  is  pay¬ 
ing  off — quite  aside  from  the  military  value 
of  a  good  road  up  to  the  Mekong  and  the 
free-world  frontier. 

It  is  true  some  Thai  politicians  bought 
land  at  advantageous  prices  along  the  route 
of  this  highway,  once  its  location  was  known 
to  them  and  not  yet  to  others.  They  are  im¬ 
properly  enriched,  no  doubt.  But  with  rare 
e.xceptions,  they  are  developing  the  land, 
not  merely  speculating;  so  the  Northeast  is 
being  opened  up. 

All  this  might  seem  enough  to  absorb  the 
energies  of  our  friend  Sam.  But  it  is  not  so. 
He  led  the  way  in  organizing,  and  is  now 
president  of  the  Pakchong  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative.  It  started  in  1960  with  69  mem¬ 
bers,  now  has  294,  and  has  more  in  pros¬ 
pect.  Sam  is  young,  31  years  old — the  “baby 
of  the  co-op,”  as  he  says  with  a  quick  smile. 
But  he’s  bright  and  full  of  ideas  as  well  as 
energy.  And  he  has  the  M.R.  of  royal  line¬ 
age  in  front  of  his  name — which  docs  no 
harm  in  a  countiy  deeply  committed  to 
monarchy  and  respectful  of  status. 

The  Pakchong  co-op  has  not  yet  gone 
into  cooperative  buying  or  even  marketing, 
but  eventually  will.  Meantime,  it  is  Thai¬ 
land’s  pioneer  credit  co-op,  launched  at  the 
urging  of  ICA  by  the  Thai  government  with 
some  counterpart  funds  to  get  it  going. 
(Counterpart  funds,  in  the  local  currency, 
are  generated  when  the  U.S.  government 
sells  surplus  fann  products  under  PL  480 
to  the  Thai  government  or  other  agency 
there. )  The  Pakchong  co-op  will  be  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  a  network  of  such  co-ops,  to  be 
financed  by  an  agricultural  credit  bank  with 
backing  from  the  International  Bank. 

But  already  the  farmers  around  Pakchong 
are  borrowing  for  valid  productive  pur¬ 
poses  at  one  percent  a  month,  and  are 
maintaining  a  record  of  95  percent  collec¬ 
tions  on  loans.  Dividends  from  the  earnings 
of  the  co-op  arc  paid  to  members  in  addi¬ 
tional  shares,  to  enlarge  the  working  capital. 
If  one  percent  a  month  sounds  high,  re¬ 
member  that  the  traditional  source  of  farm 
credit  in  Thailand  has  been  the  Chinese 
moneylender  who  has  charged  five  percent 
a  month,  or  from  25  to  100  percent  per  year. 

With  efficient,  rapid  transport  to  markets 
by  the  new  highway,  and  with  credit  at 
tolerable  rates,  the  farmers  in  this  part  of 
the  Thai  Northeast  are  getting  over  the 
subsistence  hump,  to  grow  com,  peanuts. 
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Here  are  the  vital  facts  about  the  extra  gain  you  can  get  with 
Morton  T-M  Salt ...  as  proved  by  a  long-term  test  conducted 
by  Kansas  State  University: 

During  a  549-day  continuous  test  covering  four  feeding 
periods— pasture;  winter;  pasture;  and  finishing— cattle  fed 
Morton  Trace-Mineralized  Sait  free-choice  gained  an  average 
of  63.7  lbs.  more  pay  weight  per  head  than  cattle  fed  plain  salt. 
Figuring  the  cost  of  this  gain  against  the  extra  cost  of  feeding 
Morton  T-M  Salt  and  a  conservative  selling  price  per  cwt.  ...the 
feeder  got  back  more  than  $7  for  every  $1  he  invested I 


And  so  the  evidence  mounts  up.  Morton  Trace-Mineralized 
Salt  has  a  valuable  role  to  play  in  your  feeding  program.  Even 
if  you  use  other  minerals,  Morton  T-M  Salt  increases  feed  effi¬ 
ciency  so  that  all  other  feeds  do  a  better  job.  Your  animals  stay 
healthier  and  gain  faster  when  they  get  Morton’s  exclusive 
formulation  of  essential  trace  minerals  in  their  salt  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  feed  Morton  T-M  (Trace-Mineralized)  Salt,  free 
choice,  to  your  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  . . . 
to  all  your  livestock.  At  your  feed  dealer’s,  in  bags,  blocks 
and  bricks.  Morton  Salt  Company  •  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 


MORTON  TRACE-MINERALIZED  SALT 


See  the  farm 
building  featured 
on  the  inside 
back  cover 

On  that  page  you’ll  see  another  outstand¬ 
ing,  practical  farm  building  of  steel.  For 
more  information  on  all  types  of  steel 
farm  buildings,  send  this  coupon. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

Room  6301, 

525  William  Penn  Place 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  without  charge,  full  information 
on  farm  buildings  of  steel  forth^  following  use: 


Name. 


Aririrnss 

City 

Zone  State 

Your  request  for  information  will  be  forwarded 
to  steel  building  manufacturers. 


United  States  Steel 


soybeans  and  other  cash  crops — the  com 
mainly  for  export  to  Japan.  Scattered 
through  the  Northeast  plateau  are  500  deep 
wells,  another  U.S.  aid  project.  These  wells 
not  only  confirm  an  abundance  of  under¬ 
ground  water,  but  provide  the  first  uncon¬ 
taminated  water  that  thousands  of  Thai 
farmers  have  had.  In  addition  there  are 
many  new  storage  dams  on  narrow  valleys. 
There,  water  is  impounded  during  the  tor¬ 
rential  rains  of  the  two  rainy  seasons  and 
fed  down  through  irrigation  ditches  to  farms 
below.  This  opens  some  new  land  and  makes 
jK>ssible  two  cereal  crops  a  year  on  land 
that  fonnerly  gave  but  one. 

Water  is  the  crucial  agricultural  problem 
in  enomious  areas  of  the  world.  In  some 
countries,  like  northern  Kenya,  there’s 
never  enough  rainfall.  In  some,  like  many 
scattered  areas  of  the  tropics,  there’s  too 
much  water.  In  Thailand,  and  most  coun¬ 
tries  with  a  monsoon  climate,  the  trouble  is 
a  rainy  season  and  then  drouth  for  months 
on  end.  For  these  countries  water  storage 
can  work  wonders,  checking  erosion  and 
stretching  the  growing  season. 

The  U.S.  economic  and  technical  aid 
program  for  relatively  well-off  Thailand  is 
quite  properly  small — $25-million  a  year 
for  a  country  with  a  population  of  25 
million. 

Over  the  past  decade,  U.S.  aid  to  Thai¬ 
land  (aside  from  military  aid)  has  been 
divided  as  follows: 


millions 


Transport,  mostly  highways 

and  bridges . $51.5 

Power  and  industry  (mostly  power)  .  .  12.7 

Health  and  sanitation .  12.3 

Agriculture  .  11.5 

Education  .  10.5 

Public  administration .  5.5 


Other  (mostly  surveys,  advisory  jobs)  5.0 

$109.0 

The  $11.5  million  for  agriculture  has 
been  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  projects. 
To  that  sum,  $12.5  million  in  counterpart 
Thai  currency  was  added.  And  the  Thai 
government  put  in  the  equivalent  of  $10.7 
million.  So  in  reality  about  $35  million  was 
spent  for  agricultural  projects  in  Thailand 
within  the  ICA  programs.  These  range 
from  irrigation  and  water  conservation 
( more  than  a  hundred  water  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  for  example)  to  a  comprehensive 
scheme  to  improve  agricultural  statistics. 
Next  to  water  conservation,  the  largest  out¬ 
lay  was  for  agronomic  development.  This 
included  the  testing  of  200,000  varieties 
and  samples  of  rice,  to  improve  varieties 
and  yields;  and  experimentation  with  rota¬ 
tion  and  green  manure  on  wet  rice  lands. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  agronomic 
programs  has  been  finding  suitable  upland 
crops  for  new  lands  upcountry,  like  our 
friend  Sam’s.  Corn  is  the  brightest  example. 
By  the  introduction  of  Guatemalan  corn 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


Tired  of  working  yourself  to  death 

and  still  not  getting  ahead? 


ease  your  workload 

...reduce  production  costs  with  5-stage  power  choring! 


HOUSING  //)  ^ 

(1)  Stalls  U  Hs 

(2)  Ventilation 

(3)  Steel  windows 

(4)  Complete,  pre¬ 
engineered  barn 

PTO  CLEAN-UF^ 

(5)  Shuttle-Stroke  ^ 
barn  cleaner  ^ 

(6)  Liquimatic  elevator 


Let  Jamesway 
finance  your  Power 
Choring  program. 


Dj 


BULK  TANKS , 

(7)  Direct  expansion 
milk  coolers 


FEEDING 

(8)  Big  Jim  silo  system 

(9)  Volumatic  silo 

unloader  i 

(10)  J-Trough  feeder 

(11)  J-Trough  manger y 


MILKING  WM 

(12)  Pipeline  milkers 

(13)  Herringbone  milk  parlor 


FUST  IN  POVEI  CIOlINt* 


ameswav 

DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  A  CO.  K  ® 


FOR  POUlTRY*FOR  DAIRY*FOR  LIVESTOCK  A  DIVISION  OF  ROCKWOOD  A  CO.  "  ^ 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  *  Loko  Mills,  Wis.  *  Artosio,  Calif.  *  Preston.  Ontario,  Canada 
AmorsFoort,  Holland  •  Bilbao,  Spain  BE-3-) 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Place  an  X  mark  over 
the  number  of  the 
Power  Choring  item 
which  interests  you,  i 
write  your  name  / 
and  address  in  the  / 
margin,  and  mail  /(_ 
this  entire  ad  to  / 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  / 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,^^ 
Dept.  FQ-61. 


/ 


A/OfV/  PeA^ecC  Pa/utoPicuce^  at  cu  Pa^cusUcoJ^  P/Uca 


NEW 

LOW-COST 


FIRST  ^^COMPACT  OF  THE  AIR” 
with  amazing  fiying  ease  and  safety...  120  mph  speed 
...18  miles  per  gallon  economy. 

NOW  for  a  third  less  than  the  price  of  any  other  suitable  farm  plane.  Piper  presents 
the  brand  new  Piper  Colt  108— as  useful  as  a  Jeep,  as  economical  as  a  compact,  as 
easy  to  fly  as  driving  your  car  ....  and  safe  as  can  be. 

Here’s  just  the  plane  to  find  out  for  yourself  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is  to  fly, 
how  useful  a  plane  can  be,  and  how  economical! ....  better  than  18  miles  per  gallon 
at  115  mph  straight-as-the-crow-flies  cruising  speed. 


Trips  become  so  fast  and  simple . . .  trips  to  the  city,  to 
PIPER  ALSO  OFFERS  THESE  OTHER  cattle  sales,  to  visit  friends  and  relatives,  to  get  urgently 


FINE  PLANES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH  needed  machinery  parts,  saving  you  time  you  can  best  use 


otherwise,  and  giving  you  at  the  same  time  a  satisfying  rec¬ 
reation  that  any  hard  working  man  needs  and  deserves. 

How  about  a  new  Piper  Colt  in  your  stable? 

THE  PERFECT  PICK-UP 

The  Colt  can  carry  over  400  pounds  of  cargo  plus  pilot  and 
fuel,  with  lots  of  space  to  load  it. 

USE  YOUR  OWN  FIELD 

Any  level  or  slightly  sloping  strip  1500  feet  long  and  50  to 
100  feet  wide  makes  a  good,  safe  “airport”  for  the  Colt. 

LEARN  FREE  WHEN  YOU  BUY 

Your  Piper  Colt  dealer  will  teach  you  to  fly  FREE  when  you 
buy  your  Colt.  See  him  today  or  write  for  full  details. 

NOW!  SPECIAL  FARM  PURCHASE  PLAN 

with  quarterly  or  semi-annual  payments,  as  well  as  lease  programs 
can  be  arranged  by  your  Piper  dealer. 


AZTEC.  Carries  5  people  at  over 
200  mph.  Up  to  1400-mile  range. 
Operates  well  out  of  short,  rough 
fields. 


APACHE.  Most  popular,  most 
economical  twin-engine  plane. 
Cruises  170  mph;  carries  4  or  5 

patKengcrs. 


COMANCHE.  Fast,  roomy 
4-place;  holds  3  world  distance 
records.  Cruises  181  mph  with 
250  hp;  160  mph  with  IW  hp. 


CHEROKEE.  Newest,  roomiest, 
most  advanced  low-cost  4-place 
plane.  Cruises  over  130  mph,  very 
simple  to  fly. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  tend  me  literature  on: 

O  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  Cherokee  Q  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  Piper  Apache  □  Piper  Super  Cub  □  All  Piper  Aircraft 

□  Piper  Comanche  □  Piper  Pawnee  □  Lease/Finance  Plans 


Name. 


SUPER  CUB.  A  “go-any where” 
utility  plane.  Takes  off  and  lands 
in  100  yards.  Cruises  115,  flies  as 
slow  as  45  mph.  Ideal  for  spotting. 


PAWNEE.  World’s  widest-sell¬ 
ing  duster/sprayer.  Carries  800- 
pound  chemical  load.  Very 
economical;  very  efficient. 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORLD 
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How  to 

Keep 

Anaplasmosis 

from 

Crippling 

yott^erd 

Cattlemen  are  losing  $9.5  million  per  year  from  it 
Herds  in  40  states  have  already  been  hit  • .  •  and  it’s  still  spreading 
Get  your  veterinarian’s  help  before  acute  cases  show  up 
Here’s  a  program  to  help  curb  these  staggering  losses 
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If  your  area  so  far  is  anaplasmosis-frec,  you  may  not 
want  to  bring  carrier  animals  to  your  farm  or  ranch. 
In  any  case,  isolate  carrier  animals  from  non-reactors, 
if  possible. 

4*  Protect  cattle  against  outbreaks.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  a  preventive  program  can  give  you  protec¬ 
tion  against  clinical  outbreaks.  Your  veterinarian  can 
recommend  the  best  program  for  you. 

5*  Fight  advanced  cases  fast.  One  sign  of  a  clinical 
case  of  anaplasmosis  is  yellow  coloring  of  the  udder, 
vulva  and  eyes.  If  your  veterinarian  does  diagnose  an 
acute  case  of  anaplasmosis,  he’ll  probably  prescribe  a 


What  is  Anaplasmosis? 


Anaplasmosis  is  a  complicated  disease  that  for 
many  years  was  found  mainly  in  the  South  and 
Southwestern  states.  Recently,  however,  it  has 
been  spreading  until  cases  have  been  reported 
in  40  states. 

The  primary  effect  is  a  lowering  of  red  blood 
cells — leading  to  acute  anemia  and  death.  Death 
losses  as  high  as  50  percent  have  been  reported 
in  outbreaks. 


Blood  tests  are  essential  because  symptoms  of 
anaplasmosis  at  various  stages  may  be  confused 
with  anthrax,  pneumonia,  leptospirosis,  malig¬ 
nant  edema  and  poisoning  or  digestive  troubles. 

And  because  the  acute  stages  of  anaplasmosis 
come  on  in  the  summer,  now  is  the  time  to  work 
out  a  control  program. 


broad-spectrum  antibiotic,  such  as  Liquamycin*  Injecta¬ 
ble.  Fast  action  is  essential,  to  prevent  death  losses  and 
to  speed  recovery. 

In  any  case,  the  best  control  is  prevention — that’s 
why  it’s  a  good  idea  to  talk  to  your  veterinarian  now — 


to  Stop  any  of  that  $9.5  million  losses  from  coming  out 


!♦  Work  with  your  veterinarian.  Anaplasmosis  re¬ 
quires  veterinary  diagnostic  aid  and  treatment  to  be 


of  your  pocket. 


'Brand  of  oxytctracycline  HCl — Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Stopped  effectively.  Prevention  or  control  of  outbreaks 
in  your  herd  makes  it  desirable  to  set  up  a  control  pro¬ 
gram  with  your  veterinarian  for  your  herd,  your  farm  or 
ranch  and  your  area.  The  summer  months  are  particu¬ 
larly  dangerous,  for  this  is  when  specific  outbreaks  occur. 

Use  the  best  management  you  know  how.  Flies, 
ticks,  mosquitoes  and  other  biting  and  blood-sucking 
insects  spread  anaplasmosis.  A  good  spray  and  dipping 
program,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  can  go 
a  long  way  in  checking  the  insect  problem. 

Make  sure  dehorning,  castrating,  and  vaccinating 
equipment  are  kept  clean;  dirty  or  contaminated  instru¬ 
ments  can  spread  the  disease  from  infected  animals. 

3*  Test  for  carrier  animals*  Cattle  that  have  recovered 
can  probably  spread  anaplasmosis  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
the  same  is  true  of  sheep  and  other  ruminants  like  deer, 
elk  and  antelope. 

Your  veterinarian  can  test  for  carrier  animals  now  in 
your  herd  or  before  you  bring  cattle  onto  your  place. 


More  valuable 

information  on  Anaplasmosis 

To  give  you  an  even  better 
understanding  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  disease,  a  free  I"  rec¬ 
ord  is  available— recorded 
by  an  outstanding  practi¬ 
tioner  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  with  years  of  field  ex- 
(33H  R.P.M.)  perience  on  anaplasmosis. 

Also  available  in  reprint  form.  Write  to  the 
address  below.  State  whether  you  want  the 
free  record  or  reprint. 


Chas.  Pfizer  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
235  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Science  for  the  world^s  wellbeing 


New  World  Champion  Jr.  4 -Year  Old  Guernsey 
Produces  21,392  lbs.  of  Milk  on  Red  Rose  Feed 


Meet  the  new  World  Champion  Jr.  4 -Year  Old 
Guernsey  milk  producer.  She’s  Mayflower’s  L. 
Duchess  of  Mayflower  Farm,  Route  #3,  Urbana, 
Ohio,  owned  by  Jack  C.  Foust  and  Donald  Barger. 

L.  Duchess  made  21,392  lbs.  of  milk  and  901  lbs. 
of  fat  in  305  days  on  2  x  H.I.R.  test.  She  averaged 
70.0  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  and  sold  over  $800.00  worth 
of  milk  during  the  305  days. 

"L.  Duchess  made  her  record  on  Red  Rose  14 
Test-Cow  Feed,”  say  owners  Foust  and  Barger. 

"We  fed  her  23  lbs.  of  Red  Rose  14  Test-Cow  per 
day  and  good  hay.  She  held  her  body  weight  all 
through  the  hot  weather.  Red  Rose  14  Test-Cow  is 
better  than  any  feed  we  have  ever  used.  It  kept  her 
appetite  from  lagging,  and  she  also  maintained  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  warm  summer  months  when  pro¬ 
duction  ordinarily  drops. 

"We  increased  Duchess’  production  by  7,069  lbs. 
and  227  lbs.  of  fat  over  her  last  lactation  on  Red  Rose 
14  Test-Cow.” 


Now,  this  record -producing  Red  Rose  14  Test-Cow 
Feed  has  been  improved  upon.  It  has  been  completely 
reformulated  and  developed  into  a  new,  universal 
dairy  feed. 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing  the  production 
of  your  dairy  herd,  ask  your  Red  Rose  dealer  about 
the  complete  Red  Rose  Dairy  Program.  Or,  write 
Red  Rose  direct  for  a  special  Red  Rose  Feeding  Pro¬ 
gram  recommended  especially  for  your  herd. 


] 


Red^Rose 

FARM  FEEDS 

S^AdfftOH  ‘ 

ISIAtLISHlO  1142 

(ANCASTdl  fA  .  YORK  RA  •  CIRCKVUll  OHIO 
TAMFA  flA  •  SANfOID  NC  •  CNAMtHf  CA 


r 


Distribvton  from  Ataiim  to  Florida,  Ohh  to  Iho  MaoHc 
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and  Hawaiian  sugar  com  and  pretty  ener¬ 
getic  promotion  of  com  as  a  new  idea  for 
Thai  fanners,  production  of  corn  was  raised 
by  1957  to  a  record  of  136,800  tons.  Yields 
have  been  increased  by  40  percent  and  total 
production  tripled  in  six  years.  There’s  a 
ready  export  market  for  Thailand’s  new¬ 
found  corn  surplus  in  Japan  (where  pros¬ 
perity  plus  American  influence  has  put  meat 
into  the  national  diet  and  created  a  demand 
for  stock  feed.) 

Here  in  Bangkok,  just  now  at  least,  Thai 
leaders  are  much  more  concerned  with  the 
Laos  frontier  than  with  the  economic  fron¬ 
tier  in  the  jungle-covered  plateau  of  the 
Northeast.  They  would  welcome  a  more 
determined  policy  than  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  the  military  staff  of  SEATO 
have  provided  up  to  now.  But  they  cannot 
move  on  their  own,  for  Thai  forces, 
divisions,  would  be  no  match  for  the  15  to 
18  divisions  of  North  Vietnam,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  Communist  China. 

But  who  is  to  say  which  frontier  will  loom 
the  larger  when  the  benefits  of  the  Thai- 
U.S.  Friendship  Highway  are  totted  up  a 
few  years  from  now?  This  road  will  allow 
the  swift  movements  of  troops  and  supplies 
north  and  east  from  this  staging  point  to 
the  most  critical  stretch  of  the  free- world 
frontier,  on  the  Mekong  facing  southern 
Laos.  Irrespective  of  this,  however,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  great  untapped  reserve  of  farmland 
will  solve  a  less  dramatic  internal  problem 
for  Thailand  in  coming  yeai's.  The  hot, 
dusty,  jarring,  ten-hour  trip  from  Bangkok 
to  Korat  is  being  cut  to  a  three-hour  ride  in 
comparative  comfort.  This  alone  is  changing 
the  face  of  the  Northeast  country,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  agriculture,  the  level  of  living 
and  the  export  pattern  of  the  country. 

Like  most  persons  who  have  seen  U.S. 
overseas  aid  at  many  points  on  the  receiving 
end,  I  can  become  pretty  cynical  about  it  at 
times.  There  is  the  military  hardware  that 
w  inds  up  being  used  against  us.  There  is  the 
black  market  in  U.  S.  military  goods.  There 
is  the  outright  payment  and  feeding  of 
troops  in  some  countries  that  may  or  may 
not  fight  on  our  side  in  the  showdown.  But 
the  use  I  have  seen  made  here  in  Thailand 
of  U.  S.  tax  dollars  is  heartening. 

M.  R.  Parcharjakornvaravon,  known  in 
New  Jersey  as  Sam,  is,  of  course,  exceptional. 
He  happens  to  be  the  kind  who  would  have 
done  well  taking  a  wife  and  young  son  down 
the  Ohio  on  a  flatboat  in  1 790.  In  the  Thai 
Northeast  he  has  some  advantages,  to  be 
sure.  He  is  a  child  of  ICA  in  several  ways. 
The  new  road  makes  his  truck  farm  much 
more  profitable.  The  Brahma  bulls  brought 
to  Thailand  with  U.S.  dollars  give  him 
superior  cattle.  The  co-op  over  which  he 
presides  was  formed  with  counterpart  funds. 

But  Sam  puts  in  far  more  than  he  takes 
out.  He  works  his  own  land,  builds  his  own 
houses,  cuts  his  own  trails,  hires  his  own 
elephants,  and  kills  his  own  tigers.  And  why 
not?  Sam  learned  about  frontier  life — of  all 
places — at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

THE  AUTHOR:  William  H.  Hessler  is  foreifin  news 
analyst  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  In  national  maifazines 
his  articles  most  often  deal  with  international  affairs  and 
naval  defense. 


CARDINAL 
AUTO  CHOR 

Auger  systems  for  feed  and  grain 
handling.  4  and  6-inch  diameters 
-extendable  lengths.  Wide  range 
of  accessories  and  assembly 
parts. 


CARDINAL  JH  I 
JUNIOR 

Both  aluminum  and  galvanized 
single-chain  models.  High  capa¬ 
city.  Quality  plus— Timken  Bear¬ 
ings  and  self-cleaning  drive 
sprocket. 


NEW 

CARDINAL 


Try  doing  a  normal  36-hour  loading  job 
in  just  one  day  with  this  new  seven-inch 
auger.  Move  up  to  higher  capacity  and 
mechanical  dependability.  The  Cardinal 
“Big  7”  moves  more  load  in  less  time  and 
saves  you  that  much  more  money.  Use  it 
as  a  stationary  or  transport  unit.  It’s  a 
big  step  toward  complete  "farmstead 
mechanization". 


CARDINAL  HYKER 
Low  cost  yet  rugged  and  efficient. 
Versatile  to  suit  most  elevating 
requirements.  16-gauge  steel  con¬ 
struction. 


CARDINAL  AUG-O-MATICS  ARE  ALSO 
AVAILABLE  IN  4"  AND  6“  SIZES 

Whatever  your  conveying  need  may  be, 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  Cardinal  Line.  It’s  com¬ 
plete  for  modern  farm  needs.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  users  on  American  farms 
prove  Cardinal  economy  and  long  life. 


CARDINAL  SKIPPER  20 
Assures  proven  dependable  |>er- 
formance  and  economy.  Heavy 
duty,  double  chain  elevator. 
Lengths  to  46',  trough  20"  wide. 


YOUR  KEY  TO 

"FARMSTEAD  MECHANIZATION 


CARDINAL 
BALE  CDNVEYDR 

The  original  sectionally-con- 
structed  bale  conveyor-a  proven 
success.  In  demand  for  mow  use. 
Moves  up  to  600  bales  per  hour. 

For  better  “Farmstead  Mechanization",  consider  these  important  factors  before  choosing 
your  next  conveyor . . .  the  size  of  your  farm,  the  type  of  grain  and  feed  you  will  handle 
and  the  capacity  of  your  equipment.  Your  Cardinal  Dealer  is  well  qualified  to  recommend 
the  right  Cardinal  Conveyor  to  fit  your  specific  work-load  and  budget  requirements. 


Write  for  information 
on  Cardinal  Products 


ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP 
Columbia  City,  Indiana 


GRADED  CATTLE  DRAW 
THE  BUYERS 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

ordinating  activities.  Screening  committees, 
made  up  of  the  county  agent  and  two  pro¬ 
ducers  in  each  county,  inspect  all  the  offer¬ 
ings  before  they  go  to  the  sales.  In  most 
cases  this  means  inspecting  only  offerings 
from  new  consignors.  After  a  producer  has 
consigned  once  or  twice  he  has  a  good  idea 
of  what  is  wanted  and  what  will  be  rejected. 
No  calves  or  yearlings  below  Medium 
grade  are  accepted. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
furnishes  the  graders  and  a  veterinarian. 

Completing  the  organizational  staff  are 
extension  specialists  from  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute.  K.  C.  Williamson  is  the 
present  coordinator.  A  tall,  long-striding, 
young  successor  to  the  founder  of  this  sales 
series,  his  deep-set  dark  eyes  can  spot  a 
buyer  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
arena.  Allen  K.  Randolph,  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Association,  and 
Martin  Strate,  fieldman  for  the  association, 
handle  much  of  the  pre-sale  organization, 
and  work  the  ring  during  the  sales.  Strate 
at  times  relieves  the  auctioneer. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  the 
Virginia  sales  is  their  chronological  and 
geographical  arrangement.  Buyers  can  fol¬ 
low  the  circuit  from  one  sale  to  the  next  in 
most  cases.  Sales  are  held,  for  example,  at 
Orange,  Charlottesville,  Culpeper,  and 
Staunton  on  succeeding  afternoons.  The 
following  week  the  buyers  move  to  another 
area  where  another  group  of  sales  follows 
in  quick  succession. 

Only  calves  and  yearlings  are  offered. 
The  calves  are  both  steers  and  heifers;  the 
yearlings,  mostly  steers.  All  are  sired  by 
registered  beef  type  bulls  and  are  out  of 
high-grade  commercial  cows.  Consignments 
of  calv'es  are  accepted  only  from  producers. 

Each  calf  or  yearling  is  individually 
tagged,  weighed  and  graded  on  arrival  at 
the  market.  This  takes  14  to  16  hours  for 
the  larger  sales.  The  graders  usually  work 
in  pairs  and  they  must  personally  mark  each 
animal.  With  paint  bucket  and  marking 
iron  in  hand  they  size  up  the  calf  and  make 
a  quick,  accurate  appraisal  of  its  quality. 
The  Fancy  ones  get  an  “AA”  on  the  back; 
the  Choice  are  marked  “A,”  the  Goods  are 
marked  “G”;  and  the  Mediums  get  a  line 
on  the  shoulder. 

After  grading  and  weighing,  the  cattle 
are  cut  into  pens  according  to  breed,  weight, 
grade  and  sex.  The  weight  breaks  are  in  50- 
pound  intervals,  300  to  350  pounds,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  so  on  up  to  600  pounds  for  the 
calves.  The  lightest  yearlings  are  500 
pounds,  the  heaviest  1,000  pounds. 

After  sorting,  sale  schedules  are  made 
up  and  mimeographed  or  printed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  buyers. 

Lots  of  20  or  more  are  split  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  buyer  who  then  must  take  at 
least  10  out  of  the  lot.  Thus,  if  a  lot  of  25 
head  is  offered,  the  high  bidder  can  elect  to 
take  the  whole  lot  or  he  can  take  10,  11,  15, 
just  so  he  leaves  at  least  10  in  the  ring  to  be 


Self  adjusting  spout — 
rigid  and  trouble  free. 
Automatically  adjusts  to 
silo  door  openings  as 
height  of  silage  changes. 


Owners  of  Brillion  Silo  Unloaders-to  a  man-are 
outspoken  in  praise  of  their  Brillions.  When  you 
talk  to  an  owner,  he’ll  invariably  mention  four 
things:  (1)  .  ,  really  takes  out  frozen  silage," 

(2)  “. . .  rugged  construction,”  (3)  . .  pours  down 

silage  in  a  hurry,"  (4)  "Suspended  ...  and  by  a 
single  cable." 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning. 

You’ll  find  that  Brillion  Unloaders  have  more  of 
the  features  on  your  want-list  than  ^  other  un¬ 
loader.  (Surveys  of  silo  unloader  owners  show  that 
of  the  ten  most-wanted  features  in  an  unloader, 
only  Brillion  has  all  ten.) 


WALL  CLEANER— Takes  out  frozen  silage 
clean  as  a  whistle.  Never  digs  into  doors. 
Big  9  inch  auger  has  heavy  2  inch  shaft. 


DIRECT  FEED— Only  the  Brillion  augers 
silage  straight  into  blower  ...  no  loss 
of  capacity  and  power,  a  ^  advantage. 


Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Dopt.  SU-3-8 
Please  send  me  additional  information  on: 


□  eOTARY 
SHRiOOCRS 


W'  □ruivirizirs 

□  RUlVI-MUlCHtRS 
(Write  name  and  address  on  margin.)  Q  I  am  a  student 


□  SURE-STAND 
SEEDERS 


BETTER  SILAGE  —  Silage  is  fresh  —  no 
frozen  or  spoiled  lumps — reduces  waste 
and  digestive  troubles.  Cattle  love  It. 


Ml 

*  1 

1  \ 1 

kl  M  1 

1 1 1 1 

FOR  A 

BREAKDOWN! 


Portable  Lincoln  Welder 
saves  thousands  of  dollars  in  crops 


Harvest  time  is  the  worst  time  for  breakdowns.  And  when  they  occur,  the 
delays  they  cause  can  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  You  can 
keep  these  downtime  losses  to  a  minimum  with  Lincoln  gas-driven  welders. 
Mounted  on  the  back  of  your  pick-up  truck,  you  can  take  these  welders  right 
to  the  field  where  the  breakdown  occurred,  repair  it  then  and  there,  and  get 
back  to  harvesting — fast.  What’s  more,  you  avoid  that  extra  costly  delay  of 
dismantling  the  machine,  removing  the  broken  part,  and  taking  it  to  your 
shop  or  to  town  for  repairs.  Save  harvest-time  losses.  Lincoln  gasoline  engine 
welders  available  from  $535  up.  P.T.O.  welders  from  $220.  Write  for  information 
or  see  your  Lincoln  dealer. 


CUP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

Mail  to: 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 
Dept.  3631 
Cleveland  17,  Ohio 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  Lincoln  gas-driven 
welders. 

□  Please  send  me  information  on  P.T.O.  driven  welders. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Lincoln  dealer. 


Name 


Street  &  No. 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  ARC  WELDING  EQUIPMENT  AND  ELECTRODES 
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700  hogs  are  housed  in  this  RILCO  Type  50  one-story 


like  the  freedom  from 
obstruction  in  my  RILCO  barn!’ 


Howard  T.  Chapin 
Norwalk,  Ohio 

“I  can  drive  right  in  and  clean  out  my  barn  with  a  moldboard  on  the 
front  of  my  tractor,”  says  Mr.  Chapin.  Post-free  Rilco  buildings  are 
easier  to  work  in — accommodate  a  full  range  of  labor-saving  power 
equipment. 

Rilco  rafters  offer  the  rugged  strength  of  selected  kiln-dried  lum¬ 
ber  permanently  bonded  with  waterproof  glues.  Rafters  are  ac¬ 
curately  cut  to  length  drilled-  for  connectors  .  .  .  ready  for  fast 
erection  to  save  you  construction  costs.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
full  information. 

The  Engineering  and  Qualify  of  Every  Rilco  Rafter  are  Guaranteed  in  Writing 


Weyerhaeuser  Company 

RILCO  RAFTERS 


Weyerhaeuser  Company/  W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg., St. Pauli, Minn. 
Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings:  Q  One  and  T wo-Story  Barns 
^  Machine  Sheds  Lj  Crop  Storage  dl  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses  [H  Please  have  salesman  call. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


1961  STATE-WIDE  AUCTIONS 

37,000  Calves 
18,000  Yearlings 

49  Auctions  run  Sept.  6tli  -  Nov.  10th 

Cattle  Will  Meet  Jill  Interstate  Health  Requirements 
Dehorned  —  Castrated  —  Vaeeinated 
Graded  by  State  Division  of  Markets 

WRITE  FOR  SCHEDULE 

which  includes  date  and  place  of  each  Auction 

VIRGINIA  BEEF  CAHLE  ASSOCIATION 

Kenneth  Williamson  Killmon  Randolph 

Ext.  Animal  Husbandry  Dept.  Virginia  Beef  Cattle  Assoc. 
V.P.I.,  Blacksburg,  Va.  Keene,  Va. 


reolTcred.  Division  of  cattle  in  a  lot  is  made  from  the  office  records, 
the  first  buyer  getting  the  first  calves  on  the  sheet,  and  so  on. 

Buyers,  as  at  any  livestock  auction,  can  inspect  the  consignments 
in  the  yards  before  they  go  to  the  ring. 

All  staggy  steers  are  rejected,  as  are  also  calves  which  have  not 
been  dehorned,  cripples,  and  cattle  which  arrive  lame  or  down  in 
the  truck.  Pink  eye  and  blindness  also  disqualify  for  the  sales. 

At  most  of  the  sales  heifers  are  guaranteed  open.  The  guarantee 
protects  only  the  first  purchaser  and  stipulates  that  the  consignor 
of  any  heifer  in  the  sale  will  rtMinburse  the  purchaser  20  percent 
of  the  purchase  price.  Claims  must  be  filed  within  eight  months. 
The  claim  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  veterinarian 
or  a  county  agent. 

These  claims  are  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  sale,  but  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  individual  consignor.  “That  twenty-dollar  bill 
is  a  good  reminder  to  the  producer  to  keep  that  bull  out  of  the  pas¬ 
ture,”  K.  C.  Williamson  says. 

Claims  under  the  guarantees  are  few  and  are  jiaid  promptly. 
Chirnabi  Ranch,  at  Whittemore,  Michigan,  bought  some  700 
head  last  fall.  “We  filed  claim  for  only  five  bred  heifers,”  Hugh 
Henderson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  ranch,  said  this 
spring.  “Over  half  our  purchases  were  heifers.  That  shows  what  a 
small  percentage  of  bred  heifers  sneak  by.” 

Each  of  the  sales  operates  under  a  definite  health  plan.  At  some 
sales  all  the  calves  must  be  from  herds  which  have  had  a  negative 
test  for  TB  and  Bang’s  disease  within  12  months  of  the  sale  date. 
At  others  this  requirement  applies  only  to  the  heifei-s.  Still  other 
sales  require  that  all  heifers,  e\-en  from  tested  herds,  must  be  vac¬ 
cinated  with  Strain  19. 

The  serv'ices  offered  by  these  annual  feeder  sales  cost  the  pro¬ 
ducers  between  $2.75  and  $4.00  per  head.  The  market  gets  its 
regular  commission  of  $1  per  head  plus  one  percent.  Beside  this, 
there  is  a  50-cent  fee  for  the  Virginia  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  50  cents  for  the  local  association  and  a  20-cent  grading  fee. 

The  Virginia  association  uses  a  large  part  of  its  fees  for  pro¬ 
motion.  Most  of  the  advertising  is  by  direct  mail;  notices  and 
reminders  are  sent  to  old  customers  and  new  prospects  as  the  sales 
approach.  Ads  in  various  state  journals  and  local  papers  through¬ 
out  the  principal  buying  area,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana,  also  help  to  draw  buyers.  Sixty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  offerings  mo\e  out  of  the  state. 

Farm  tours  are  another  helpful  public  relations  move.  Groups  of 
sales  consignors,  county  agents,  sales  officials  and  graders  \  isit  the 
feedlots  of  the  buyers  of  the  previous  season  to  see  how  the  cattle 
are  doing  and  how  they  are  holding  or  improving  their  grade.  The 
consignors  get  a  better  idea  of  the  needs  of  their  customers,  while 
the  buyers  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  these  are  pretty  good  peojjle 
to  do  business  with. 

Shrink  seems  to  be  a  point  of  irritation  touched  on  frequently  by 
buyers.  All  cattle  arc  weighed  on  arrival  at  the  market,  and  a  half 
day  or  more  may  elapse  before  they  are  sold.  This  can  lead  to  heavy 
shrinkage  between  weighing  and  selling.  The  sales  committees  have 
been  working  diligently  to  solve  this  problem. 

Most  buyers  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  grading.  “The  overall 
program  is  second  to  none  and  their  grading  is  excellent,”  Eldon 
Mount,  manager  of  Schearbrook  Farms,  Trotwood,  Ohio,  said  this 
spring  as  he  prepared  to  welcome  a  group  of  Virginia  producers  on 
a  tour.  Mount  also  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  precision  and 
speed  of  the  sales.  A  sale  of  1 ,000  head  seldom  takes  longer  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

The  savings  on  shipping  costs  is  another  big  factor  with  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Most  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  buyers  have  a  maximum 
haul  of  600  miles;  for  many  it  is  within  400  miles.  This  makes  a 
nice  saving  in  time  and  money  compared  with  the  800  to  1,200 
miles  they  would  have  to  go  w’estward  for  comparable  cattle. 

Then  there  is  the  comfortable  feeling  of  a  lot  of  the  patrons  of 
the  Virginia  sales.  As  one  contented  buyer  put  it  as  he  left  the 
Petersburg  sale  last  fall,  “You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  get 
good  cattle.” 


IMflifMllT 
II 


TOMOHOW 


On  January  1, 1961,  Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
committed  an  important  part  of  its  facilities  to  a 
long-range  agricultural  program.  On  this  date  the 
new  Monsanto  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 
officially  began  its  operations. 

This  new  division  begins  with  an  initial  multimillion- 
dollar  investment  in  existing  agricultural  chemical 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  These  plants 
make  Monsanto  the  largest  single  producer  of  prilled 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer,  and  these  same  facili¬ 
ties  have  already  made  important  contributions  to 
livestock  and  poultry  nutrition,  and  to  the  control 
of  noxious  weeds  and  grasses,  brush,  and  insects. 
(Randox,®  Randox  T,  Urea,  Tri-Una-Sol,*  MHA,® 
Santoquin,®  2,  4-D,  2,  4,  5-T,  Parathion, 
Avadex.®) 

Behind  this  vast  production  stands  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  research  organizations. 

But  such  vital  statistics,  important  and  impressive 
as  they  are,  do  not  reveal  the  true  importance  of 
Monsanto’s  decision  to  step  squarely  onto  the  farm. 

After  careful  analysis,  Monsanto  deliberately  has 
turned  counter  to  a  current  trend  ...  a  trend  away 
from  agricultural  research  by  private  industry. 
Monsanto  is  affirming  its  faith  in  the  long-range 
future  of  agriculture  by  committing  a  significant 
portion  of  its  manpower  and  production  facilities 


to  agriculture  at  a  time  when  many  others  are  with¬ 
drawing  or  curtailing  their  activities  in  this  area. 

True,  the  farmer  is  beset  with  many  difficulties. 
True,  the  cost  of  agricultural  research  is  rising  at 
an  alarming  rate.  True,  competition  grows  keener 
by  the  year.  But,  these  factors  are  an  irresistible 
challenge  to  the  many  at  Monsanto  whose  minds 
and  hearts  are  wrapped  up  in  agriculture.  These 
problems  will  be  solved  eventually  because  agri¬ 
culture  is  mankind’s  most  essential  business,  and 
will  be  so  long  as  there  are  men  and  women  need¬ 
ing  food  and  fiber. 

Discovering  new  agricultural  chemicals  will  not  be 
enough.  Designing  plants  and  making  the  products 
will  not  be  enough.  Only  when  these  products  are 
channeled  into  your  hands,  at  a  reasonable  cost . . . 
and  only  after  you  have  been  shown  how  to  use 
them  profitably  . . .  will  the  objective  of  this  new 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  be  fulfilled. 

Obviously,  Monsanto  expects  benefits  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  thousands  of  stockholders.  It  would 
not  stay  long  in  business  otherwise.  However,  you 
too  must  benefit  in  order  for  Monsanto  to  stay 
in  business. 

In  short,  Monsanto  is  now  committed  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  program  of  \mutual  benefit  with  farmers. 
We  intend  to  make  the  association  a  lasting  one! 


*  T.  M.,  M,  C.  C. 


MONSANTO:  CHEMISTRY  ON  THE  MOVE  TO  THE  FUTURE 
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Exclusive! 


Home  and  Garden  Sprayers 

.  for  insect,  weed  and  fungus  control  in  lawns, 
gardens,  shrubbery,  green  houses,  etc.  Easily 
^  portable  units,  available  in  wheelbarrow, 
trailer  and  skid  models.  I2V2,  50 
^  and  100  gallon  tank  sizes. 

2-4  gpm  discharge  at 
30-300  lbs.  pressure. 


Orchard  and  Grove  Air  Sprayers 

...for  concentrate,  semi-concentrate  and  dilute 
air  spraying  in  orchards  and  groves.  Air  veloci¬ 
ties  from  30,000  to  80.000  CFM.  400  and 
500  gallon  tank  capacities.  ‘‘Touch- 
Matic”  remote  control  system. 

Some  models  available 

with  Diesel  Engine.  _ 


Du-All  Spray  Pumps 

...  for  low  cost,  tractor  mounted  spraying.  Can  be 
used  for  boom,  boomless  and  gun  spraying 
jobs.  Positive  displacement,  piston  pump 
insures  full  capacity  at  all  pres- 
sures.  Available  in  2,  3,  4,  6, 

10  and  12  gpm  sizes.  Pres- 
sure  range,  0  to  500  lbs. 


Myers  baked  on  “fire- 
cured”  Epoxy  coating 
protects  all  Myers  spray 
tanks-even  against  the 
most  corrosive  spray 
chemicals-no  extra 
cost  for  this  quality 
feature.  ^ 


Boom  Sprayers 

...  for  field  crop  spraying  and  weed  control,  wide 
range  of  types  and  sizes.  Can  be  furnished 
with  overhead  nozzles  and  or  drop 
pendants  (rigid  or  flexible).  Booms 
fold  for  easy  storage. 


Field  Crop  Air  Sprayers 

^  ...  for  concentrate  and  semi-concentrate 
field  crop  air  spraying.  Air  velocities  from 
11,000  to  60,000  CFM.  Two  side  or  one 
side  discharge.  400  and  500  gallon 
tank  sizes,  skid  or  trailer  models.  Remote 
controls.  Models  to  cover  50,  100, 
250  or  300  acres  a  day. 


High  Pressure  Sprayers 

...  for  many  different  spraying 
jobs.  Can  be  equipped  for  boom’or  gun 
application.  Capacities  from  7  to  50  gpm. 

Adjustable  pressure  from  50  to  800  lbs. 

100,  200,  300,  400  and  500  gallon  tank  capaci¬ 
ties.  Skid  and  trailer  models,  pto  or  engine  powered. 


There’s  a  Myers  for  every  spraying  job! 


To:  The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  FREE,  illustrated  literature  on: 

□  Myers  Home  and  1  |  Myers  Orchard  and  1 — 1  Spray  1 — 1  Boom 

Garden  Sprayers  ' — '  Grove  Air  Soravers  > — >  Pumns  ' — i  Snrav 


Sprayers 


1  I  Field  Crop 
'  ^  Air  Sprayers 


I  I  High  Pressure 
'  Sprayers 


Address- 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO  KITCHENER,  ONTARIO 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  MCNEIL  MACHINE  «  ENGINEERING  CO 


no 


$198  lowest  cost  approved  scale 


ONE  Machine  Handles  ALL  Feeds  — 
the  KNIGHT  Cattle  Feeder 


You’ll  find  more  uses  for  this  saw 
than  any  other  saw  you  can  buy 


THIS  CO-OP  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

{Continued  from  pane  86) 

In  appearance,  this  strange  bird  is  robin- 
size,  about  10  inches  in  length,  has  a  glossy 
black  back  with  a  conspicuous  white  rump 
and  white  wing  patches  that  show  in  flight. 

These  birds  do,  mainly  with  their  beaks, 
what  man  or  most  four-legged  animals 
would  do  with  their  hands  or  forelegs.  They 
collect,  carry  and  stow  away  nuts,  peck  away 
wood,  crack  open  acorns  and  nuts,  and 
hammer  acorns  in  beak-made  holes  for  a 
tight  fit.  Their  beaks  must  be  rugged.  Drill¬ 
ing  in  hard  wood  is  as  much  brute  force  as 
it  is  industrial  art  and  skill. 

The  early  Spanish  travelers  to  the  Monte¬ 
rey  Bay  area  in  the  late  1 700’s  first  described 
this  bird  and  called  him  “El  Carpintero” 
because  of  his  woodworking  habits.  And 
taxonomist  Robert  Ridgway  selected  the 
name  Balanosphyra,  which  means  hammer¬ 
ing  acorns. 

The  second  name,  formicivorus,  given 
this  bird  by  Ridgway  in  1881 — meaning 
ant-eating — is  now  declared  a  thorough 
misnomer  by  modern  ornithologists.  They 
say  this  bird  eats  very’  few  ants.  They  also 
claim  that  these  acorn  treasure  houses  are 
not  wonn  hatcheries  and  pastures  as  was 
formerly  supposed. 


scientist.  Does  the  woodpecker  place  his 
acorns  to  attract  insects  which  will  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nut  and  so  provide  the  birds  with 
a  crop  of  larvae?  The  amateurs  will  defend 
this  theory  with  passion  and  will  show 
the  wormy  acorns  as  proof  jjositive.  Science, 
in  recent  years,  has  changed  its  position  on 
this  subject.  A  research  scientist  by  the 
name  of  Bice  reported  in  1878  that  it  was 
his  opinion  acorns  were  stored  for  the  larvae 
which  would  grow  in  them.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  as  late  as  1956,  reported  the 
birds  raised  their  own  livestock  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  Today’s  scientists  disagree. 

By  examination  of  the  gastric  contents 
of  the  California  woodpecker  in  1928,  re¬ 
searchers  found  that  during  the  fall  months 
these  birds  ate  almost  99  percent  of  the 
mast  of  the  acorn.  During  the  spring  and 
into  late  summer  they  found  the  craw  to 
contain  as  high  as  15  percent  insects  in¬ 
cluding  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  ants,  but 
no  larvae. 

It  seems  apparent  from  this  examination 
the  bird  does  not  go  after  the  larvae  that 
develop  in  the  acorn.  Many  acorns  do  be¬ 
come  infested,  but  these  represent  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  the  bird. 

One  other  fact  that  distinguishes  the 
Redheaded  California  woodpecker  from 
the  other  woodpecker  species  is  that  he  does 
not  secure  much,  if  any,  of  his  food  by  drill¬ 
ing  with  his  beak.  The  Redhead  is  bright 
enough  to  catch  most  of  the  insects  it  eats 
on  the  wing.  He  has  a  characteristic  flight, 
ascending  at  acute  angles,  almost  vertically. 


Get  more  $  per  head 

WITH  SURE-WEIGH 

LIVESTOCK  SCALE 

0-3000  lb«.  1/10  of  IX  accurate.  10-yr.  guarantee 

Know  animals  weight  when  shipping  to  market. 
Under-guessing  cuts  profits.  Scales  quickly  pay 
for  themselves,  fit  anywhere.  3  models;  perma¬ 
nent,  portable  and  mobile. 

Make  your  own  feed  rations 

BATCH  HOPPER-SCALE 

Save  labor  and  money 
with  overhead  blending 
and  weighing  of  bulk 
ingredients  for  grravity 
^  1  suae  discharge  to  grinder 

and  mixer.  2  models: 
overhead  hanging  and 

I  floor  standing  types. 

'i  ■  7  /y  ?  Scale  mechanism 

‘  N  [/y  ■  sets  on  floor  above 

■  hopper  and  weigh 
L  ■  beam  hang  below. 


Livestock  Raiser? 

And  thus  is  raised  one  of  the  most  hotly 
debated  subjects  between  the  country  folks, 
amateur  bird  watchers,  and  the  modern 


THE 

400 

8"  CAPACITY*  HEAVY  DUTY 
ELECTRIC  HAND  SAW 


Cut  Posts 
and  Beams 


Here’s  a  quality  built  tool  that  answers  a  wide 
range  of  sawing  needs  on  the  farm. 

Building  construction  and  repairs  .  .  . 
Clearing  brush  and  small  trees  .  .  . 

Tree  pruning  .  .  .  Home  butchering*  .  .  . 
Cutting  round  baled  hay  (with 
optional  knife  blade)  . . .  and  many  others. 

Safe  and  easy  to  use — weighs  only  8  pounds 
— blade  cuts  on  both  strokes  and  stops  in  less 
than  lyi  seconds  after  trigger  is  released. 
Husky  7  amp.,  115  volt  motor  requires  only 
1000  watt  generator  away  from  electric  outlets. 

Your  hardware  or  tool  dealer  has  a  Wellsaw 
400  or  can  get  one  for  you.  See  him  today  or 
write  for  descriptive  Bulletin  No.  402A. 

♦  16"  capacity  available  for  beef  splitting  and 
other  big  jobs. 


_  In  th«  diractien  of  traval. 

Knight  heavy  duty,  PTO  driven  CATTLE  FEEDERS,  in  3 
models,  are  engineered  for  hsurd  use  and  money  saving,  ONE 
m£m,  ONE  machine  material  handling.  Send  for  literature. 

Fine  Shredding,  PTO  Driven  MANURE  SPREADERS 

Knight  Spreaders  are  the  original  single  beater  spreaders. 
Rugged  construction,  low  silhouette.  235-bu.  cap.^(ihewn| 


Tree  Trimming 


Saw  Flush 
With  Support 


Name. 


j  Please  send  information  on: 

I  □  KNIGHT  MANURE  SPREADERS  Address. 
1  □  KNIGHT  CATTLE  FEEDERS  Town _ 


WELLS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

506  Fourth  Avenue  •  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Send  for  FREE  plans  and  idea 

FERGUSON-HANKS  CORP. 

1 

2140  W.  Lawronco  Av*.,  Dopt.  io.g,  Chicogo  25,  til.  .  1 

Nam«  1  1 

1 

1 

j  Farmer  Agent  Inquiries  Welcome 

1 

1272  1 

Unit 

assembled 

in  20 

seconds 

with 

special 

plier 

costing 


World*s  Largest 
and  Oldest 
Manufacturing 
Specialists 

producing  exclusively 

POULTRY  BANDS 
LIVESTOCK  TAGS 

—  and  allied  products 


JUMBO  NUMBERS  BOTH  SIOES  V/b"  HIGH 


deeply-stamped, 

black-HUed, 

easy-to-read 


SOLID  BRASS  OVAL  TAG 

thick— sin  3"  x  2" 

WELDED  CHAIN 

40",  Briiht  finish  twisted  link 

STEEL  FASTENER 

Extra  heavy  “S”  hook— J/4"  thick 


per 

Down 


PRICE  LEADER!  Substitute  heavy  tempered  y%"  thick 
aluminum  tag  (rectangular)  in  place  of  oval  brass  tag 
shown  above-~offers  strong  durable  light  weight  identifica- 
tion^total  cost  to  you  .  .  . 

Write  for  circular  giving  complete  particulars  of  the  brass* 
aluminum  and  plastic  tags — variety  of  chains  and  fasteners—* 
also  livestock  ear  tags,  auction  sale  tags,  etc.  F.O.B 


per 

Doxen 


.  Newport,  Ky. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  Today 

^  NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO.,  NEWPORT,  KY.  U.S.A. 


If  you  farm  1 00  acres  of  cotton  or  corn  . . . 

HAHN  HI-BOY 

can  pay  for  itself  in  ONE  SEASON 
and  give  you  extra  profits, 
too! 

WRITE  FOR 
FOLDER  FOR  PROOF 
HAHN,  INC.,  Dept. 

Evansville, 


The  Handiest 
FARM  TOOL 
You’ll  Ever 


Gives  ONE  MAN* 
The  STRENGTH  of  IS! 

Every  Farm  NEEDS  This 
Genuinely  Portable  Tool! 

0  ONE  MAN  CAN  LIFT  3000  IBS., 
QUICKLY,  EASILY,  SAFELY! 


You  Just  Can't  Beat  These  Features! 

%  •  1  •  iy2-Ton  Models 
TESTED  UP  TO  IVs  •  1%  •  2V4  TONS! 

Lifts  Up  To  18  Feet! 

WEIGHS  ONLY  6V2  to  7V2  LBS.! 

Notch- At- A-Ttme  Control! 

Factory  Guaranteed— Quality  constructed 
with  plated  steel  frame,  stress  parts  of 
manganese  bronze  and  aircraft  cable. 
Accessories  for  specialized  uses. 


lV2-Ton 


Model 


Shown 


Stretches  Fence 
Pulls  Stumps 
Lifts  Implements 
Hsndles  Animals 
Loads  Vehicles 
Replaces  Chain  Links 


Stretches! 

Lowers! 

Lifts! 

Pulls! 


See  Your  Dealer — Or  Write 

The  AMERICAN  GAGE  &  MFG.  Co. 

125-FO  Bayard  Street  •  Dayton  1  •  Ohio 
Phone:  BA  8-6149 


Own! 


PROFITABLE  DEALERSHIPS  OPEN  •  WRITE  TODAY 


when  going  after  insects.  Frequent  flying 
patrols  are  made  in  search  of  bugs. 

Compared  to  other  species  of  wood¬ 
peckers  the  Redhead  is  unique  in  that  he 
eats  more  vegetable  than  animal  matter. 
As  high  as  65  percent  of  the  gastric  contents 
of  other  woodpecker  species  is  insects.  Not 
so  the  Redhead.  His  woodpecking  power  is 
not  to  find  insects,  but  only  to  hollow  out 
nests  and  holes  to  store  acorns  and  other  nuts. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  little 
objection  is  raised  to  the  eating  of  the  acorn 
as  it  cannot  be  put  to  better  use  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  wildlife.  But  when  almond  and 
walnut  orchards  are  planted  close  to  a  grove 
of  oaks,  the  Redheaded  woodpeckers  will 
make  a  few  sorties  into  the  orchards  and 
will  store  these  nuts  in  properly  sized  holes 
pecked  out  for  them.  The  interesting  point 
with  the  walnut  storage  is  how  they  figure 
out  how  to  open  the  rock-like  shell.  They 
simply  store  it  in  a  hole  for  several  months. 
The  weather  causes  the  shell  to  separate  in 
halves.  All  the  woodpeckers  have  to  do  is  to 
take  the  nut  out;  the  halves  are  separated 
and  it’s  a  clear  case  of  eating  nuts  on  the 
half-shell. 

With  acorns,  the  nut  is  not  always  ex¬ 
tracted  to  be  eaten.  Some  birds  will  crack 
the  shell,  pick  out  the  mast  and  leave  the 
shell  in  the  hole.  If  the  acorn  is  removed, 
the  bird  will  carry  it  to  some  crotch,  stub, 
or  pole,  and  again  firmly  wedge  it  in  a  crev¬ 
ice.  Then  he  cracks  open  the  top  of  the 
acorn  and  feeds  upon  it  much  the  same  as 
we  eat  a  soft-boiled  egg  in  an  eggeup. 

'I  bis  woodpecker  is  one  of  the  most  soci¬ 
able  and  clannish  of  birds.  The  members  of 
a  flock  become  so  closely  associated  that 
nest  e.xcavation,  incubation  and  feeding  of 
the  young  are  carried  out  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  two  or  more  pairs. 

The  birds  are  definitely  polyandrous  as 
one  female  will  mate  with  two  or  more 
males  during  the  breeding  season. 

They  hollow  out  cavities  of  about  six  to 
ten  inches  in  diameter  in  the  decayed  parts 
of  valley  or  live  oak  for  nests. 

'Fhey  also  peck  out  nests  in  telephone 
poles.  Henry  Maerchie,  lineman  for  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  at  Con¬ 
cord,  has  seen  the  birds  hollow  out  the  en¬ 
tire  middle  of  an  18-inch  diameter  pole  and 
weaken  it  to  the  point  it  had  to  be  replaced. 

The  female  will  lay  four  to  five  dull-gloss 
white  eggs.  The  mating  season  begins  in 
April  and  the  nesting  period  will  usually  be 
over  by  July.  One  brood  is  reared  each  year. 
The  birds  have  been  found  nesting  from  sea 
level  along  the  coast  to  7,000  feet  elevation 
in  the  Sierra  Mountains. 

When  a  nest  is  being  excavated,  the  birds 
will  work  in  shifts.  As  soon  as  one  bird  tires 
of  pecking  away  at  the  dead  wood,  an¬ 
other  flies  in  and  takes  up  the  hammering 
to  scoop  out  a  large  enough  hole.  Usually, 
they  start  in  on  the  underside  of  a  horizon¬ 
tal  limb  or  the  side  of  a  vertical  trunk. 

In  the  finished  nest,  the  female  lays  her 
eggs.  And  here  again  the  communal  co¬ 
operative  life  is  shown.  If  the  female  leaves 
the  nest  another  bird,  usually  a  male,  will 
fly  in  and  keep  the  eggs  incubating.  When 
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ARMOUR  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Right  about  now,  thousands  of  farmers  are  counting  their  profits  from  bumper  yields 
grown  with  Vertagreen,  Armour’s  premium  fertilizer.  You  can  profit  from  their  ex¬ 
perience  by  including  Vertagreen  in  your  faU  planting  plans.  Armoiur  Vertagreen 
fertilizer  provides  the  vital  elements  that  fall-seeded  grains  and  pastures  need  for 
healthy  growth.  Vertagreen  feeds  long  and  strong  for  finer  quality  yields  that  will 
mean  increased  profits  for  you. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  that  first  important  step  toward  maximum  yields  from 
fall  crops .  . .  see  your  Armour  Agent  soon.  Then,  count  on  bigger  and  better 
profits . . .  with  Vertagreen. 


Worth  More  because  it  Does  More! 
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INCREASE 


TRACTOR 


JUST  10  MINUTES  ! 


DRAWBAR  POWER 
OVER  400%  IN 


Arpt  Half-Tracks  sure  grip 
action  eliminates  slipping  action 
under  most  adverse  conditions. 
All  the  power  of  your  tractor 
is  put  to  work.  Half-Tracks  can 
be  mounted  or  removed  in 
just  10  minutes. 

SUPER  TRACTION 
Increased  bearing  surface  for 
surer  positive  traction  in  both 
hard  ground  or  soft  soils. 


THIS  BROCHURE  details  the 
exclusive  features  and  multi¬ 
purpose  advantages  of  Arps 
Half-Tracks.  It’s  yours  free.  Please  state  your 
model  tractor. 


STAY-ON-TOP  FLOTATION  INCREASED  STABILITY 

Large  ground  contact  area  keeps  Safe,  sure  footing  on  steep  hillsides, 

tractor  on  top  -  avoids  bogging  down  rough  terrain  and  hard-packed  rocky 

in  soft  soils.  Reduces  soil  compaction.  soils. 


ARPS  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  FQ  -  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WISCONSIN 


UTILITY  BLADES 


for  varmints  or  pests, 
try  Model  B 


COPIS 


FREE  send 

for  36-page, 
full-color  catalog 


Your  shooting  will  be 
more  fun,  more  effective,  with 
a  Model  B  on  your  .22.  You’ll  see  a  bright, 
magnified  target  for  faster,  easier  and  more 
accurate  aiming.  Model  B  Scopes  provide  the 
precise  accuracy  needed  to  hit  small  objects 
at  long  ranges,  yet  they  are  ruggedly  built  for 
dependability.  See  Model  B  Weaver-Scopes  at 
your  sporting  goods  dealer. 

C  w. 


Name. 
Street. 
City _ 


.Zone _ State. 


DEPT. 87  w.  R.  WEAVER  CO.  el  paso.  Texas 


THE  WORLD’S  MOST  USED,  MOST  PROVED  SCOPES 


the  young  hatch  out,  several  birds  feed  the  young.  As  near  as  can 
be  obserx  ed,  the  young  receive  much  the  same  diet  as  the  old  folks. 

The  cooperative  spirit  is  particularly  apparent  at  acorn  harx-est, 
xvhcn  a  dozen  or  more  birds  will  team  up  to  drill  holes  in  the  trees, 
or  in  many  manmade  structures. 

Another  cooperatix’e  action  is  their  militant  action  against  acorn 
robbers.  Although  they  have  much  bickering  and  minor  differences 
among  themselves,  it  is  astounding  how  well  they  do  agree  upon 
the  defense  of  their  common  xvealth.  Here  they  show  a  great  unani¬ 
mity  of  action;  xxhole  squadrons  of  them  combining  to  drive  off 
such  natural  thieves  as  jays,  magpies,  and  squirrels. 

Chipmunks,  squirrels,  jays  and  other  woodpeckers  raid  the 
granary  trees  and  posts  as  often  as  they  dare.  Enough  stealing  goes 
on  to  benefit  other  wildlife  when  this  acorn  supply  may  spell  the 
difference  betxxeen  survival  and  starvation  to  the  thieves. 

The  bird  is  as  thrifty  as  a  miser  and  as  industrious  as  an  ant,  but 
at  times  he  can  be  quite  stupid.  Lorens  Foard  at  Diablo,  California, 
tells  how  the  bird  apparently  hasn’t  enough  reasoning  poxver  to 
cope  with  a  hole  in  a  shingled  roof.  The  hole,  pecked  through  the 
roof,  had  no  bottom,  but  the  Redhead  kept  hammering  acorns 
right  through  into  the  attic  below.  But  since  the  hole  remained,  it 
must  be  filled.  So  the  process  was  repeated  for  days  until  an  extra 
fat  acorn  stuck.  This  stacked  up  a  pile  of  acorns  inside  the  building 
causing  more  annoyance  to  Foard  than  aggraxation  to  the  wood¬ 
pecker  for  all  his  wasted  efforts. 

George  Wood,  a  rancher  just  out  of  Danville,  California,  tells 
this  one :  He  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  his  ranch  home  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  heard  a  clattering.  He  looked  around  but  saw  nothing. 
In  a  few  moments  it  was  repeated.  He  walked  out  in  the  yard  and 
looked  up  at  his  house.  There  sat  a  Redheaded  California  wood¬ 
pecker  near  the  rainspout  cocking  his  head  in  a  listening  attitude. 
Soon  another  bird  flew  up  with  an  acorn  in  his  mouth ;  he  lit  just 
ox’cr  the  spout  opening  and  dropped  the  acorn  down  the  drain. 
It  made  a  bouncy  clatter  on  its  way  down.  Both  birds  sat  with 
cocked  heads  listening  to  the  noise.  Then  with  the  characteristic 
“jay  cup,  jay  cup”  “tchurr”  they  flew  off,  to  return  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  with  more  acorns.  “Those  darned  birds,  and  sex-eral  more 
that  joined  in,  dropped  at  least  a  gallon  of  acorns  down  that  rain¬ 
spout.  I  know  it  was  just  for  the  fun  of  hearing  the  rattle.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  birds  nev’er  store  acorns  in  the 
tree  on  which  they  grow.  They  will  always  pick  an  acorn  and  trans¬ 
port  it  to  a  “granary'”  tree,  flying  perhaps  100  yards  in  the  process. 

Sex'eral  famous  granaiy  storage  trees  are  located  throughout 
California.  In  one  large  live  oak  in  Strawberry  Valley  in  the  San 
Jacinto  Mountains  in  southern  California  an  estimated  50,000 
acorns  have  been  embedded  in  the  one  tree  in  a  pattern  less  than 
one  inch  apart.  It  has  taken  years  for  this  effort  to  be  completed. 
These  stores  once  started  are  added  to  each  year. 

In  Napa  County,  41,000  acorns  were  counted  in  a  large  Ponder- 
osa  pine.  The  holes  xvere  bored  at  an  average  of  60  per  square  foot. 
Figuring  seven  acorns  to  an  ounce,  this  is  366  pounds  of  acorns 
in  one  pine  tree. 

Economically,  the  bird  sits  in  a  neutral  corner.  A  regrettable 
taste  for  fruit  is  his  worst  weakness.  He  eats  many  types  of  wild  ber¬ 
ries.  If  peach  or  apricot  orchards  arc  planted  near  a  grox-e  of  oaks 
housing  a  community  of  the  Redheads,  the  birds  cannot  resist  the 
ripest,  sweetest  fruit.  But  little  actual  crop  damage  is  reported  due 
to  these  birds. 

The  harshest  complaint  against  them  is  their  hole-boring  in 
telephone  and  light  poles,  fence  posts  and  buildings. 

The  birds  seem  almost  human  in  many  of  their  actions.  Perhaps 
it  is  we  who  copy  them  for  they  hax’e  always  had  a  surplus.  They 
nex’cr  eat  a  tithing  of  the  harx’est.  But  the  birds  do  their  hoarding 
from  force  of  habit  or  provident  instinct.  Often  when  the  acorns 
are  all  harx-ested  they  will  busy  themselves  storing  worthless  pebbles. 

This  species  seems  to  be  “hipped”  on  the  subject  much  the 
same  as  an  old  miser  who  goes  on  hoarding  gold. 

SP# 
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L..^^»ATir  moisture  CONTR^ 


B  GRAIN! 


DRYERS 


new 


'Optional  Equipment 


Now  you  can  dry  grain  C-O-N-T-I-N-U-O-U-S-L-Y 
without  worry  or  guess  work  .  .  .  just  set  it  for  the 
dryness  you  want — and  forget  it  ..  .  Automatic 
Moisture  Control*  does  all  the  work!  Whether  you 
sell  grain  or  put  it  in  a  bin  for  government  storage, 
all  your  grain  has  the  same  moisture  content. 


As  you  bring  in  the  wet  grain  from  the  field,  place  in  top 
holding  hopper  .  .  .  grain  flows  from  hopper  into  drying 
and  cooling  chambers  on  both  sides  of  dryer  where  two 
powerful  fans  (one  for  heating  and  one  for  cooling)  DRY 
GRAIN  QUICKLY  .  .  .  and  cool,  dry  grain  flows  out 
automatically!  NO  BABY-SITTERS  ARE  NEEDED  FOR  M-C! 


Before  you  buy  any  dryer — get  the  facts  on 
M-C — and  then  make  your  comparison.  NO 
OTHER  DRYER  offers  all  three:  (1)  Push¬ 
button  ease  of  operation  (2)  Quality  of  dried 
3?  product  and  (3)  Low  cost  of  equipment 
PLUS  .  .  . 


Three  M-C  Models: 


it  AUTOMATIC  MOISTURE  CONTROL 
it  ADJUSTABLE  SPEED  CONTROL 
it  ADJUSTABLE  HEAT  CONTROL 
lit  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  CONTROL 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


to  160  bushels  per  hour. 


Model  400  —  For  lorger 
form.  Dries  and  cools  up 
to  210  bushels  per  hour. 


Mathews  Company  •  Crystal  Lake  16,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  grain  dryer  plans  book  and 
COMPLETE  DETAILS  OF  M-C  GRAIN  DRYERS. 

Our  combine  (s)  is/are _ 


Model  600— High  capac¬ 
ity  unit.  Dries  and  cools 
up  to  330  bushels  per 
hour. 


(make) 


NAME. 


SALES  AND  SERVICE  NEAR  YOU-see  your  dealer  for 
demonstration,  or  write  for  Grain  Dryer  Plans  Book 


All  dryers  equipped  with 
holding  bins  and/or  au¬ 
tomatic  leveling  augers 
for  wet  grain.  Either 
tractor  PTO  or  electric 
drive.  LP  Gas  fuel. 


ADDRESS. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  ASC  FINANCING 


□  Check  here,  if  you  want  details  on  the  M-C 
Rotary  Scythe  and  M-C  Chopper. 


Gallons  &  Gallons! 

So,  you  have  a  deep  well ! 
If  it’s  to  be  4  inches  or 
larger  —  and  practically 
any  depth — your  DEM- 
ING  well  driller  or  pump 
dealer  will  probably  sug¬ 
gest  one  of  these  depend¬ 
able  DEMfNG  Submer- 
sibles. 

Here  is  a  unit  that  will  pump  more  water 
at  a  greater  depth  than  the  rod  or  jet  type 
pumps.  This  will  give  you  all  the  water 
you  want,  when  you  want  it!  These  high 
capacity,  high  quality  DEMING’s  will 
give  you  up  to  1,700  gallons  per  hour. 


No  Pit— No  Pump  House. 

That’s  right,  no  need  for  an  expensive 
pit  or  pump  house  with  a  DEMING 
Submersible.  The  tank  and 
controls  can  be  located 
away  from  the  well  with  the 
service  line  placed  below 
ground.  The  entire  pump, 
motor  and  all,  is  deep  in  the 
well,  protected  from  freezing 
and  tampering.  It  never 
needs  priming  and  is  practi¬ 
cally  noiseless  in  operation. 


No  Worry  About  Corrosion! 

Your  DEMING  Submersible  is 
made  of  brass,  bronze,  stainless 
steel,  and  exclusive  DEMING 
Fianite®  materials.  These  non- 
corrosive  materials  mean  that  your 
pump  will  give  you  years  of  trouble- 
free  service. 


Water,  Water— Everywhere! 

Plenty  of  water  for  every  faucet;  for  every 
use  in  house  or  farm.  DEMING  Deep 
Well  Submersibles  will  do  the  job! 


FREE  OFFER 

Please  send  complete  Information  on 
Q  Submersibles  □  Water  Systems 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ 

CITY _ ZONE  STATE _ 

The  DEIVlING  Co. 

814  Broadwoy  •  Salem,  Ohio 


FCX)D  FOR  PEACE 

{Continued  from  page  73) 

toward  the  maintenance  of  our  embassy 
and  various  missions  in  India — or  in  any 
country  buying  under  this  program.  One  of 
the  largest  uses  of  these  soft  currency  funds 
is  for  loans  at  four  percent  interest  to  the 
government  which  just  |)aid  them  to  us. 
Close  to  three  billion  dollars  worth  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  ha\  e  been  loaned  in  this  way. 
These  loans  are  usually  for  a  40-year  period, 
though  some — one  to  Jaj)an  and  one  to 
Austria — have  already  been  repaid.  The 
greatest  purpose  of  such  loans  is  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  mining  dexelopment.  In  India  a 
large  loan  was  made  for  the  great  river 
valley  development  projects.  .Some  loans 
should  affect  our  future  farm  trade.  These 
include  money  for  building  and  improving 
ports  and  road  systems,  and  for  building 
grain  storage. 

Some  of  this  nonconvertible  money  is 
used  for  loans  to  American  commercial 
finns  for  such  purposes  as  hotel  building, 
steel  mills,  corn  products  mills,  bakeries, 
daily  plants,  and  soft  drink  establishments. 
Some  of  the  soft  money  is  used  for  exchange 
students  and  for  scholars  studying  overseas 
on  Fulbright  fellowships.  We  also  spend  a 
sizable  amount  in  promoting  commercial 
dollar  sales  of  farm  products.  This  is  done 
by  straight  advertising,  promotional  con¬ 
tests,  and  all  the  razzle-dazzle  we  use  here 
including  cotton  (pieens,  wheat  queens,  and 
maize  maids.  More  basic  are  training  classes 
•for  bakers  and  millers  to  teach  them  the 
difference  between  our  wheat  flours  and 
theirs;  home  economic  demonstrations  to 
promote  the  proper  use  of  our  food  exports: 
and  research  grants  for  studies  to  increase 
use  of  grains,  cotton,  dairy  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  oils. 

Bulgor  Wheat 

One  effort  to  adapt  our  export  products 
to  the  food  habits  of  Far  Eastern  nations 
was  started  last  May  when  we  began  the 
export  of  Bulgor  wheat.  Bulgor  wheat  is  a 
wheat  product  that  is  hulled  and  broken 
into  hard  pellets  and  partly  cooked.  It  docs 
look  a  little  like  small  brown  grains  of  un¬ 
polished  rice  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  rice  substitute.  A  more  candid  view  was 
given  by  an  official  who  said,  “If  you’re  a 
lover  of  rice,  you  would  hardly  call  this  a 
rice  substitute;  but  if  you  dislike  wheat  and 
cannot  get  rice,  Bulgor  wheat  is  better  than 
nothing.”  It  may  also  be  a  transitional  food 
in  helping  to  broaden  the  Far  Eastern  eat¬ 
ing  habits  from  rice  alone. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  George 
McGovern  believe  if  Congress  extends  480 
and  endorses  other  long-term  agreements 
like  the  one  negotiated  with  India,  sales  for 
foreign  money  will  amount  to  around  one- 
and-one-half  billion  dollars  a  year  during 
the  next  five  years. 

Second  to  sales  for  foreign  currency  has 
been  the  barter  program.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  bartered  our  surplus  wheat, 
cotton,  com,  and  other  farm  products  for 
such  strategic  materials  as  antimony,  baux- 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


BU0>NW 

it's  a  RECUTTER 
•  •  •  ^KlNDen 

it's 


ALL  NEW 
MULTI-PURPOSE 


FORAGE  HANDLER 

#  Being  a  "Kools”,  you  know  it 
will  blow  at  high  capacity 
into  the  tallest  silos. 

#  Recuts  high  moisture  crops 
(ear  corn  and  grass) — blows 
any  silage  with  equal  ease. 

#  Grinds  shelled  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  ear  corn,  milo,  hay,  wheat, 
soy  beans — any  small  grain — 
into  fine,  flour-free  palatable 
feed.  Grinds  shavings,  corn 
cobs  for  bedding  or  mulch. 

#  Complete  screen  size  selection 
for  full  range  of  controlled  cut. 

#  Change  over  from  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  other  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Can  he  used  as  blower 
only. 

#  Kools  new,  controlled  flow 
tilt-up  hopper  feeder  available 
for  loading  KB40  when  using 
end  unloading  wagons  or 
dump  trucks. 


SEE 


IS  ALL  NEW  KB40, 
KB30,  KB20 
NOW . . . 


KOOLS  BROTHERS  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  918  APPLETON,  WIS. 


Reduce 

handling  costs 


NANCE  ELEVATORS 


Nance  belt  and  bucket 
elevators  ore  cosily  installed 
and  economical  to  operate. 

Six  stondard  models 
Capacities  ronge  from  SO  to 
1,000  bushels  per  hour 

For  complete  specifico- 
tions  ond  prices  write 

J.  W.  NAICE  MFC.  CO.. 

Westerville,  Ohio 
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All  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  are  not  alike ! 


SMITH-DOUGLASS  ASKS 

ARE  YOU 
UP  TO 
DATE  ON 
FERTILIZERS? 


YES 


Check  yourself  on  the  following  question.  Don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  miss.  Fertilizers  are  a  rapidly  changing  part 
of  this  business  of  farming. 

If  they  will  pass  a  state  test,  are  all  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  alike? 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  if  you  answered  “yes,”  you  would 
have  agreed  with  the  experts.  Today  as  research  men 
understand  more  about  fertilizer,  the  correct  answer  has 
to  be  NO.  There  are  too  many  things  that  affect  the  final 
yield  that  CAN  be  different  in  various  products,  even 
though  they  all  pass  the  same  minimum  tests.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  process  by  which  they  are  made,  the  exact 
compounds  that  are  in  the  final  product,  the  kind  of 
NITROGEN  used,  the  kind  of  PHOSPHATE  used,  the 
kind  of  POTASH  used,  the  other  compounds  that  are  in 
the  product,  the  trace  elements,  the  secondary  elements, 
the  uniformity  of  analysis,  the  way  in  which  the  fertilizer 
is  used. 

All  of  these  things  . . .  and  many  more  ...  we  will  discuss 
with  you  in  future  issues.  We  hope  you  will  find  it  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  Your  comments  will  be  appreciated. 


ALB|^T I 


SAGINAW 


HOLLAND 

STREATOR*  0  •  COLUMBUS 

•  INDIANAPOLIS 
GRANITE  CITY 

DANVILLE  * 
KINSTON  * 
WILMINGTON* 


HC^STON 
TEXAS  CITY 


^NT  CITY 


JOEL  ANDREW  HUNEYCUTT 
Stanfield  Chapter,  Locust,  N.  C. 

Joel  is  attending  North  Carolina  State  College, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Smith-Douglass 
scholarship.  He  served  as  president  of  his  FFA 
chapter,  and  plans  to  enter  some  phase  of 
forestry  upon  graduation  from  college. 


SMITH-DOUGI.ASS 

COMPANY,  INC.  •  HOME  OFFICE:  NORFOLK  I,  VIRGINIA 
Smith-Douglass  Co.,  Inc.,  monufactures  and  distributes  fertilizers  and 
chemicals  for  agricultural  and  industrial  use,  including  sulphuric  acid, 
anhydrous  ammonio,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogenous  tankage,  phosphate 
rock,  superphosphate,  farm  fertilizers,  lawn  and  garden  fertilizers, 
feed  phosphorus  supplements  .  .  .  dicalcium  phosphate  and  defluori- 
nated  phosphate  .  .  .  potassium  silicofluoride  and  potassium  fluoborate. 


See  24-hour 
results 
against  baby 
pig  scours 


From  the  moment  a  baby  pig  comes 
into  this  world,  until  he  builds  up 
natural  vigor  to  fight  off  bacteria, 
he  is  handicapped  by  a  “resistance 
gap”  which  makes  him  a  prime  tar¬ 
get  for  scours. 

Be  ready  to  help  your  pigs  through 
this  “resistance  gap”  with  nf-180 
Suspension.  Here  is  a  new  oral  treat¬ 
ment  that  shows  results  quickly,  be¬ 
fore  scours  have  a  chance  to  stunt 
and  kill. 

nf-180  Suspension  works!  From 
every  swine-producing  area  come 
enthusiastic  reports.  University 
trials  show  a  saving  of  up  to  25% 
more  baby  pigs,  nf-180  contains  fur¬ 
azolidone  which  actually  kills  germs 
by  starving  them  to  death  (unlike 
antibiotics  and  sulfas  which  merely 
slow  down  microorganism  growth). 

Treat  the  sow— to  protect  the  pigs 

Rather  than  wait  for  baby  pig  scours 
to  strike,  add  nf-180  to  the  sow’s  ration 
one  week  before  and  two  weeks  after 
farrowing  —  for  extra  pigs  saved  and 
weaned  .  .  .  faster-growing  pigs.  And 
for  further  protection,  add  nf-180  to  the 
pigs’  pre-starter,  starter  and  grower 
ration. 

For  immediate  action,  get  nf-180 
Suspension  from  your  drug,  feed  or 
farm  supply  store  —  and  ask  your  feed 
dealer  about  mixing  nf-180  in  the  ration. 

AH-25 


ptrttfif  •i»4  4.1 

HERO  SIZE  WITH 
rURMMTIC  DOSE  DISPERSER 


PUT  MORE  HEALTH  INTO  LIFE 
BY  STARVING  GERMS  TO  DEATH 


All  bottles  come  with  special  FURAMATIC 
DISPENSER— just  depress  plunger  for  2  cc 
dosage.  Available  in  Regular  Size  (100  cc 
bottle  at  8(‘  per  dose)  or  Herd  Size  (450  cc 
bottle  at  6(‘  per  dose).  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let,  “Close  the  Resistance  Gap.’’ 


HESS  A  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Division  of  Richardson-Merrell  Inc. 


for  ear, 
shelled 
corn. 


Ite,  manganese,  chromite  and  tin.  This 
exchange  was  started  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  1948.  To  begin  with, 
stockpiles  were  built  up  at  around  $400, 
000,000  a  year.  During  the  last  four  years 
this  program  has  decreased  to  around 
$150,000,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  barter  and  the  soft  cur¬ 
rency,  huge  quantities  of  our  surpluses  are 
given  away  to  nations  in  need.  One  way  is 
through  voluntary  agencies  such  as. CAKE; 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services;  the  Church 
World  Service  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ;  Lutheran  World  Re¬ 
lief  ;  Mennonite  Central  Committee;  Salva¬ 
tion  Anny;  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee;  Heifer  Project;  and  others.  These 
agencies  must  be  accredited  by  the  go\ern- 
ment  and  must  super\’ise  distribution  to 
make  sure  the  goods  are  actually  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  needy.  Mother  and  child 
feeding  set  up  by  these  organizations  has 
lowered  infant  mortality  in  such  areas  as 
northeastern  Brazil  from  a  staggering  80 
percent  to  around  10  to  15  percent. 

The  government,  too,  will  give  to  meet 
a  temporary  emergency  or  to  set  u[)  a  jjro- 
gram  which  will  gradually  he  self-support¬ 
ing.  Here,  too,  we  insist  a  United  States 
mission  supervise  the  distribution  to  he  sure 
food  actually  i  caches  the  needy. 


School  lunches  prevent  nutritional 
diseases  in  children.  Brazil  and  In¬ 
dia  recently  started  such  programs. 

Huge  tonnages  of  food  have  been  shipped 
to  fight  famines.  The  1960  earthquakes  and 
fires  in  Chile  left  great  numbers  of  |)eoplc 
homeless  and  without  food;  typhoons  swept 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  in  the  fall  of  1959;  lo¬ 
cust  swarms  crawled  and  flew  across  Ethio¬ 
pia  during  the  past  three  years;  drouths  in 
Egypt  destroyed  crops  and  brought  hunger 
which  we  were  able  to  alle\  iate  with  rice 
and  wheat.  I  hc  refugees  who  form  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  into  the  free  world  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  those  who  fled 
the  disorders  of  Algeria  into  Morocco  and 
Tunisia,  were  fed  with  our  surpluses. 

Gifts  have  also  been  made  to  foreign  gov- 


FROZEN 
SEMEN 
$4.00 

per  ampule 

CHAROLAIS 

■  uy  Performance  Rf-oittered  Calves  from  Proceiw  Tested  and 
Production  Registered  Cows  and  Rulls  from  the  First  Charolais 
Herd  in  Midwest,  and  Z'b  Cows  with  Calf  Available  Now. 

L  A.  DEMOREST  &  SONS  Waldo.  Ohio 

Charter  Member  AICA  SA  e-SSlU  or  SA  e-SeZS 


grinds  any  feed  .  .  .  green,  dry,  wet  or  frozen! 

This  rugged  Bear  Cat  is  famous  for  handling  the  real  tough 

grinding  jobs  with  any  farm  tractor.  Three  tool-steel  circular  BURR  MILL 

knives  and  fourteen  heavy  steel  swing  hammers  make  fast  work 

of  any  feed.  It  will  grind  ear  corn,  snapped  corn  and  all  grain  *_„^*^*^ 

as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  you  want  including  soybeans,  hershey, 

millet,  cane-seed,  cotton  seed,  linseed  (or  cake),  and  cotton  ^ 

bolls.  It  cuts  and  grinds  any  kind  of  hay  or  roughage  loose. 

bundled  or  baled.  For  complete  information  see  your  dealer  , ^ 

or  write  factory. 

BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 


BROD-KA5TOR 


THE  FASTEST  ACCURATE  WAY  TO  FERTILIZE 
^  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  PLOW  DOWN! 


AT  200  POUNDS  OF  UREA  PER  ACRE,  SPREAD  10  ACRES 

IN  20  MINUTES  WITHOUT  GETTING  OFF  THE  TRACTOR! 

/I  1  ^  \  \ , 


THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  FQ  ORIENT,  OHIO 

Makers  of  HARVEST-HANDLER  address 
and  UTILITY  portable  elevators 


Please  send  me  more  informotion  on  the  BELT  BROO  KASTOR  « 


pou.rf«i  Neu^  BEAR  CAT  GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGE  MILL 
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Yom  can  harvest  many  vegetables  24  hours  after  a  Phosdrin  application. 


vegetables: 


Now — Phosdrin®  Insecticide  lets  you  control 
destructive  insects  on  many  vegetables  as  late  as  24  hours 
before  harvest  without  creating  a  residue  problem 


Phosdrin  is  the  remarkable  phosphate  insecticide  that  gives 
you  fast  knockdown  and  kill  of  the  toughest  insects— then  dis¬ 
appears  without  leaving  any  residue.  Here  are  the  details: 


A  LATE  SEASON  inscct  build-up  can  quickly 
make  many  vegetable  crops  unsalable. 
If  the  infestation  is  controlled  with  an  in¬ 
secticide  that  leaves  excess  residue  on  the 
crop  at  harvest,  it  is  still  unsalable. 


This  is  a  problem  that  many  vegetable  grow¬ 
ers  are  solving  with  Phosdrin  Insecticide.  It 
kills  the  toughest  insects  fast,  usually  within 
a  few  minutes  of  application.  However,  un¬ 
like  most  other  insecticides,  Phosdrin  disap¬ 


ACCEPTED  INTERVALS  FOR  PHOSDRIN  INSECTICIDE 


BRUSSELS 

SPROUTS. 

CARROTS.  broccoli  CAULIFLOWER. 

EOCPLANT,  CABBAGE  COLLAROS, 
PEPPERS  _  *  .  KALE.  CELERY. 

OKRA  BEETS 

(INCL.  TOPS) 


CANTALOUPES. 
HONEYDEW 
MELONS. 
MUSKMELONS. 
SUMMER  SQUASH, 
WATERMELONS 


CUCUMBERS. 

PEAS. 

TOMATOES. 

POTATOES 


pears  rapidly  after  it  has  done  its  job,  leaves 
no  residue. 

That  is  why  Phosdrin  can  be  applied  up 
to  24  hours  from  harvest  on  many  vegeta¬ 
bles.  See  table  for  more  complete  interval 
data. 

Where  to  get  Phosdrin 

Phosdrin  is  available  as  liquids  and  dusts 
from  your  local  insecticide  dealer  under 
many  well-known  brand  names. 

Shell  Chemical  Company,  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Division,  110  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  20,  New  York. 


SHELL 


Phosdrin' 


crnments  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
lunch  program.  Often  this  food  provides 
the  kids  with  the  only  square  meal  they  get. 
In  Italy  the  school  lunches  are  gradually 
being  turned  over  to  the  government.  In 
Madras,  India,  a  new  agreement  was  re¬ 
cently  signed  which  will  feed  a  half-million 
children  and  be  administered  by  CARE. 
The  Madras  lunches,  largest  in  the  Far 
East,  will  consume  6,250,000  pounds  of 
dried  milk,  3,000,000  pounds  of  vi*getable 
shortening,  3,000,000  pounds  of  cornmeal, 
2,600,000  pounds  of  Bulgor  wheat,  and 
some  rice. 

The  Brst  school  lunch  room  program  for 
a  Latin-American  country’  was  signed  May 
12,  1961,  with  Peru.  As  with  all  of  these 
projects,  the  receiving  government  will 
gradually  take  over. 

Food  for  Pay 

To  many  observers  the  most  promising 
and  sensible  use  of  our  food  gifts  is  the  food 
for  pay  program.  This  was  started  as  an 
experiment  to  meet  the  tremendous  unem¬ 
ployment  which  was  creating  chaos  in 
Tunisia  in  1958.  With  some  U.S.  hnancial 
help,  men  were  put  to  work  on  large  public 
projects,  receiving  half  their  wages  in  cash 
and  half  in  wheat. 

This  combination  of  food  and  cash  pay 
seems  to  have  met  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  faced  by  a  nation  develo])ing  it¬ 
self  industrially.  Sixty  to  90  percent  of  the 
population  work  and  live  on  farms.  If  large 
groups  of  them  cpiit  farming  and  work  on 
jobs  which  do  not  immediately  produce 
food  or  usable  goods,  inflation  results.  The 
food  supply  diminishes,  the  demand  in¬ 
creases  as  more  money  becomes  available. 
Food  prices  skyrocket.  This  problem  has 
been  very  neatly  solved  by  food  for  pay. 

Public  works  and  food  for  pay  also  have 
the  great  advantage  of  helping  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  In  Tunisia,  for  example,  some 
of  the  major  projects  were  soil  conservation, 
reforestation,  drainage  and  land  reclama¬ 
tion,  irrigation  and  canal  building.  These 
will  all  help  solve  Tunisia’s  food  problem. 

George  McGovern  said,  “I  believe  the 
most  direct  and  lasting  rewards  will  come 
from  integrating  our  food  with  economic 
efforts.  I  talked  with  President  Bourguiba 
and  other  Tunisian  officials  when  he  made 
his  state  visit  here.  I  discussed  this  at  great 
length  with  the  United  States  Mission  chiefs 
in  Tunisia  and  other  officials  close  to  the 
project  and  I  ha\e  yet  to  Hnd  a  single  per¬ 
son,  either  on  the  American  or  Tunisian 
side,  who  isn’t  enthusiastic  about  this  proj¬ 
ect.  We  now  have  a  similar  food-for-pay 
operation  going  in  Morocco  which  emjjloys 
some  200,000  w’orkers.  Ethiojiia  is  negotia¬ 
ting  another  work  program  which  will  use 
grain  sorghum — twelve  thousand  tons  of 
it — in  preference  to  wheat  to  pay  workers 
on  dams,  roads  and  reforestation.  Five 
other  nations — Dahomey,  Greece,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Iran  and  Taiwan — are  negotiating 
with  us  for  similar  programs,  and  20  other 
.African,  Asian,  and  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries  are  most  interested.” 


650-gallon  Dari-Kool  in  the  up-to-date 
milkhouse  of  the  Wisconsin  State  College 
Experimental  Farm,  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


“This  DARI-KOOL  Is  Cooling  143  Lbs. 
of  Milk  on  One  KW  of  Electricity!” 

Writes  MR.  A.  M.  ANDERSON,  Manager,  Pierce-Pepin  Electric  Cooperative,  Ellsworth,  Wis. 


“As  you  know,  last  Fall  we  sold  and  installed  a  650-gallon  Dari-Kool,  equipped  with 
a  two-horsepower  compressor,  to  the  Wisconsin  State  College  at  River  Falls,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  In  order  to  prove  Dari-Kool’s  economy  of  operation,  we  installed  a  meter  on  this 
cooler  so  as  to  cover  the  operating  cost  of  the  compressor,  the  water  pump  and  agitator 
motor.  Here  are  the  results  — 


In  the  three  month  period  of  December,  1960,  January  and  February,  1961,  a  total  of 
128,777  poimds  of  milk  was  cooled  to  38  degrees  using  a  total  of  900  kilowatts.  This 
amounts  to  143  poimds  of  milk  per  kilowatt  of  electricity  used.  The  electric  rate  in 
our  area  is  IV^  cents  per  kilowatt.  (This  means  that  the  Dari-Kool  is  cooling  milk  for 
slightly  over  1  cent  per  100  pounds.)  In  addition  the  blend  temperature  always  re¬ 
mained  well  below  50  degrees. 


You  can  readily  understand  why  all  of  us  are  well  pleased  with  Dari-Kool’s  econ¬ 
omy  and  performance.” 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  MILK 

It  is  generally  known  that  bacteria  mul¬ 
tiply  5  times  faster  in  milk  held 24  hours 
at  50®  F  than  in  milk  held  24  hours  at 
40"  F.  At  70"  F,  bacteria  multiply  700 
times  in  a  24  hour  period.  To  maintain 
high  quality  and  retard  the  rapid  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  bacteria,  milk  should  be 
rapidly  cooled  to  below  40®  F.  With 
Dari-Kool’sSS®  F  ice-water  cooling  milk 
is  cooled  faster  than  is  possible  with  any 
other  method.  Dari-Kool  tanks  easily 
surpass  3A  Cooling  Standards. 


FAR  SUPERIOR  COOLING 

Whether  you  choose  an  Atmospheric  or 
a  Vacuum  tank  you'll  produce  better 
milk  with  a  Dari-Kool  because  Dari- 
Kool’s  ice- water  method  does  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  milk  cooling.  There’s  no 
“churned"  or  “frozen  milk”  to  affect  the 
butterfat  test.  Remember  —  more  than 
00%  of  all  dairy  plants  use  ice-water 
systems  to  cool  their  milk. 


ADDRESS-. 
TOWN _ 


STATE.. 


Please  send  FREE  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit 
and  Purchase  Plan  information. 
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A  Chicken  in  Every  Port 
One  provision  of  P.L.  480  which  might 
lead  to  an  increase  in  our  farm  sales  is  Title 
4,  which  pemiits  us  to  sell  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  to  a  foreign  country  for  dollars  on  a 
long-term  loan  basis.  So  far  not  a  single  sale 
has  been  made  under  this  authority.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  we  may  be  able  to  transfer 
some  of  the  soft  currency  sales  to  long-term 
loan  sales.  This  would  amount  to  a  net  gain 
in  total  exports,  since  we  could  then  add  to 
our  soft  money  sales  at  least  to  the  extent 
Congress  has  authorized. 

Another  program  which  may  ha\  e  long- 
tenn  results  is  the  investigation  into  an  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  feed  grains  for  building  up 
foreign  poultry  and  livestock  industry. 

Right  now.  Dr.  Jonathan  Garst  is  cat  ty¬ 
ing  out  a  study  in  South  America  for  the 
Food  for  Peace  administration.  One  plan 
being  considered  is  the  development  of 
large-scale  broiler  projects  near  ports,  where 
feed  grains  can  be  delivered  cheaply  by 
ship.  Unlike  beef  or  pork,  there  are  few 
taboos  against  eating  chicken;  and  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  sold  live  on  the  market  and  killed 
by  the  consttmer,  eliminating  refrigeration. 
Finally,  broilers  are  efficient  converters  of 
feed  into  protein.  Once  a  project  is  started 
it  is  hoped  it  will  become  a  potential  buyer 
for  U.S.  surplus  grains. 

We  are  not  the  only  food-exporting  na¬ 
tion;  nor  are  we  the  only  nation  in  non¬ 
profit  food  distribution.  None  of  the  others, 
however,  is  giving  or  loaning  on  stich  a 
scale.  What  do  they  think  of  our  expanded 
]>iogram?  John  McEwan,  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Trade  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  a  country  heavily  dejjendent  on  agri¬ 
cultural  exjjorts,  said,  “Any  important  fur¬ 
ther  broadening  of  surplus  disposal  must 
unavoidably  harm  .Australia’s  commercial 
opportunities.  In  consequence,  there  would 
ha\e  to  be  some  American  assumption  of 
obligation  which  would  allow  our  industiy 
and  exjjort  earnings  to  continue.” 

The  conflict  is  between  our  desire  to  help 
countries  who  are  working  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  economically,  and  ottr  reluctance  to 
harm  friendly  food-exporting  nations.  This 
is  the  fine  line  which  Mr.  McGovern  must 
walk  in  pressing  for  an  expanded  program. 

A  recent  sur\’ey  by  members  of  his  own 
staff  and  USD.A  economists  has  shown  that, 
if  the  bare  minimum  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  were 
met,  all  of  our  surpluses  would  not  do  the 
job.  He  know's  that  if  the  free  world  is  to 
siuA-ive,  total  food  production  as  well  as 
industrial  capacity  must  be  increased.  As  he 
said,  “We  should  thank  God  that  we  have  a 
food  abtmdance,  and  tise  the  oversupply 
among  the  underprivileged  at  home  and 
abroad.” 


McDowell  has  the  best 
d__n  couplings  In  the 
irrigation  business 


These  are  the  STEEL  couplings^easily 
assembled,  leak-proof,  zincilloted, 

_ _  I _ A _ 


u»>ciiiuieu,  leuK'prouT,  ^mtiiiaicra, 

reusable— the  very  best  protection 
for  your  fragile  aluminum  pipe  ends. 


PITTSBURGH  9,  PA. 


S«nd  your  name  ond  oddress  on  o  pottcord 


NEWEST  IN  CREEP  FEEDING 
PAX  PIG  PALACE 

.  .  .  gives  you  revolu* 
tionary,  round  design— 
feeds  60  pigs.  Exclusive 
I  patented  Cone-over-Cone 

I  Agitators.  Made  of  heavy 

gauge  galvanized  steel, 
hardwood  platform 
and  skids.  Platform 
;  ■  i  50"  X  50",  overall 

capMity.  gains. 

PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Dept.  F-2100  Coldwater,  Ohio 

M«Mtict»rirs  tl  i  lull  Hm  tl  iNtliit  luS  witirkii  laulmint.  SIm  Ms- 
trttiMlrMplantsitbstMilln.lll..KiiisiiCltr.Mi..t«NiFalls.U. 


^  More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 


HAMPSHIRES 


SPECIAL 

Send  $2.00  for  one 
year  subecnption 
to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed 
magatine.  Keep 
informed  on  meat 
hog  production, 
selection,  and  im¬ 
provement. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


1126  MAIN  ST,  PEORIA  ILLINOIS 


IMPROVED  NO.  2  BOSTROM 

farm  LEVEL 


Low  cost,  maneuverable,  the  ideal  tillage  tool.  Six  dif¬ 
ferent  size  and  price  models — 6',  8'  and  10'  blodes  for 
small  fields.  10',  12'  and  14'  blades  for  larger  acreoges. 
Low  initial  investment  since  tractor  length  furnishes  ad¬ 
ditional  effective  leveling  length.  Larger  capacity  dirt 
moving  with  reduced  operating  costs. 

6  TM  LAND  SMOOTHERS 
for  3-Point  Hitch  TrcKtors 

Fit  oil  standard  3-point  hitch  tractors.  Six  different  size 
and  price  models  for  maintenance,  tillage,  land  form¬ 
ing  ...  to  correct  surface  drainage  problems,  fill  washes 
and  gullies,  smooth  terraces,  benches,  waterways. 


32  and  40  foot  Automatic  Land  Levelers  and  Hydraulic 
Scrapers  for  3  and  4  plow  tractors  for  all  "on  the  farm" 
land  smoothing  and  seed  bed  preparation. 


NOTE:  FOR  LAND  OUT  OF  PRODUCTION  THIS 
YEAR  you  will  find  summer  the  ideol  time  to  fill 
woter  holes,  build  drainage  ditches,  terraces  ond 
gross  wotorwoys,  provide  surfoce  drainage  for 
good  moisture  monogement  proctices. 


Write  ^or  FREE  Boolcfets 
Students  Request  Specie/ Ilteroture 

EVERSMAN  MFG.CO. 

Dept.  67  •  Curtis  ond  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colorado 


Move  5  yards  of  dirt  per  trip  with  your  regular  4-plow 
tractor  and  the  Eversmon  Tandem  Scraper  Combination. 
Haul  two  loads  for  the  operating  cost  of  one — with  the 
lowest  priced  initial  investment  avoilobie.  Use  the  Evers- 
man  Tandem  Scrapers  in  combination  to  accomplish  long 
haul,  high  yardage  dirt  moving — or  use  them  individually 
on  separate  tractors  for  small  construction  jobs  such  as 
drainage  ditches,  pit  silos,  pot  hole  filling,  etc. 

and  the  329,  A\Q 

LAND  SMOOTHERS 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Kazik  Pazovski 

8 — Kazik  Pazovski.  34 — Drawing,  Fred  Eit  hcn- 
berger;  USD.\.  38 — .\iin  Cannon.  48-50 — Joe 
Munroe.  51 — Kazik  Pazovski.  52-53 — Joe  Mon¬ 
roe.  56 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  57 — Dale  Vincent. 
58-59 — Charles  R.  Koch.  60 — Kazik  Pazovski. 


61 — Ken  Hadenfcldt.  62-63 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
64-65 — Kazik  Pazovski.  66-69 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
70-71 — Kazik  Pazovski.  74-77 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
78 — Fred  Knoop.  86 — Joe  Munroe.  87 — YY. 
Thornhill.  88-89 — Kazik  Pazovski.  90 — Dr.  Peter 
Hogg;  John  MacCallum.  91-93 — James  L.  Shaf¬ 
fer.  119 — L'SD.\.  164 — Rosalie  Gwathmey, 

Grant  Cannon. 


ir.WllilCTf.T.W.?.!! 
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NEW 


Announcing 


the 


SMOOTHERS 

Hitch’’  Tractors 


LAND 


TM 


for 


IHC 


Fast 


Announcing  the  NEW 


TANDEM  SCRAPERS 


BS&B  SYSTEMIZED 
STORAGE ...  HELPS 
“GEAR”  MECHANIZED 
TiFEEDLOTS  TO 


You're  looking  at  a  BS&B  Harvest  Con¬ 
trol  System  (Plan  B-6)  geared  into  one 
of  the  finest  automated  feedlots  you  could 
ever  see.  Efficiency,  flexibility,  economy, 
expandibility  .  .  .  whatever  your  require¬ 
ments,  this  all  new  feedlot  at  Ewing 
Farms,  Vincennes,  Indiana  meets  them  all. 

Dr.  Ewing,  owner,  and  Bub  Holscher, 
operator,  put  a  lot  of  careful  thought  into 
their  plans.  They  then  consulted  with 
people,  such  as  their  rural  representative 
of  the  Public  Service  Company,  whom 
they  felt  best  equipped  to  give  their  plans 
reality. 

After  concluding  that  they  would  get  best 
results  by  feeding  their  shelled  corn  dry. 
Dr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Holscher  contacted 
Bill  Johanningsmeier,  local  BS&B  dealer, 
about  in-storage  drying  bins.  With  the 
planning  help  of  the  BS&B  Agri-Systems 
committee,  Ewing  Farms  got  this  “system- 
ized”  storage-drying-handling  installation 
that  meshes  perfectly  with  the  operation 
of  their  other  equipment.  And  talk  about 
economy  .  .  .  with  BS&B’s  equipment 
Holscher  dried  his  14,000  bushel  harvest 
down  to  12%%  moisture  for  less  than  a 
penny  per  bushel  fuel  and  power  cost! 
(Harvesting  started  at  23%  moisture  and 
finished  at  about  16%). 

Whether  you  feed,  sell  or  seal  your  grain, 
learn  how  BS&B’s  Harvest  Control  lets 
you  cultivate  more  profit  from  your  crop. 
See  the  man  displaying  this  BS&B  sign 
...  or  mail  this  coupon  today! 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  Dept.  7-EA8 
7500  East  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  would  like  more  information  on  BS&B 
Harvest  Control  Systems. 

Name  _ 

Address _ _ 

City  _ _ _ 

State  _ _ 


Photos  Courtesy  Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiartd 
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DON'T  HARVE9T  YOUR  GRAIN 


TIMING  SWINE  FEED  ADDITIVES 

{Continued  from  page  55) 


until  you  have  accurately  checked  the  moisture  content! 

RADSON 

MOISTURE  METER 


Know  exactly  when  to  harvest  your  groin  for  maximum 
yield  and  profits.  Avoid  discounts  from  groin  too  wet  and 
shrinkage  losses  from  groin  too  dry  by  checking  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  frequently.  Rodson's  complete  line  of  portable 
moisture  meters  lets  you  check  your  groin  in  minutes  right 
in  your  fields.  Trips  to  the  elevator  ore  entirely  eliminated! 
And  Rodson  is  the  original  form-type  moisture  meter  that 
measures  moisture  content  by  the  electrical  capacitance  of 
the  groin.  Accurate  readings  ore  assured— because  radio 
waves  actually  penetrate  each  kernel  and  average  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  sample. 


S«l(  IM«I  ri  M  oith  urryinj  tiw  mI;  $1 34.9S 


only 

>94  so 


See  your  farm  equipment  dealer  or  mail  coupon  todayl 


R  ADSO 


engineering  Corporation ^ macon,  ulinois 

Please  send  me  full  informotion  on  the  Model  20E  Mois* 
ture  Meter ~plus,  the  items  I  hove  circled  on  the  left. 


Battery-powered  Temperature  Sampling  2-Woy  Radio 
Model  TR-30  Systems  Probe  Telephone  Address - - - 

Leaders  in  moisture  meters,  grain  temperature  systems  and  2-way  radios  for  the  farm. 


Yes,  I  am  the  o 
said, ’It  wont  v 

try  it  am 


Thank  yo«  Sirl  Wa  know  il  it 
almotl  impottibla  to  baliav* 
what  you  con  get  OWOy  With*  when 
your  e*ec9ric  fence  it  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 


Fence  Charger 


*  Staple  fence  wire  to  wood  posts— 


NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Highly  SHORT  RESISTANT  to 

Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain. 

•  Operates  on  110  VOLT  POWER  LINES. 

•  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

•  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Parts  GUARANTEE. 

•  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 


M.  Underwood  from  Illinois  writes: 

*‘We  have  approximately  2V2  miles  of  fence  charged 
effectively  by  your  Super  Atom  Charger.  This  is  made 
up  of  wooden  fence  posts  without  insulators  and  oil 
types  of  wire— copper,  steel,  both  rusty  and  good 
barbed  and  even  some  bole  wire." 

OROER  your  Super  Jtfom  Charger  TOD4f  ond 
End  ouf  for  yourself  Ifs  mony  odvonfoges. 
Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

. ORDER  TODAY . 

Gentlemen:  F-4 

Q  Send  me  Super-Atom  Fence  Charger,  postpaid. 

Enclosed  find  payment  of  $29.50. 

Q  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  fhe  70c  charges. 
O  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned  within 
20  days  if  it  is  not  all  os  claimed. 


Name _ 


City_  _  _  State. 


THE  SMITH-FENCER  CORP. 

Dept.  F-4  Owosso,  Mich. 


Every  Friday  night  on 

NBC -TV 


Brought  to  you  by 

MASSEY- FERGUSON 


Set  Fence  Posts 
with  a  Flick 
of  Your  Fingers 

That's  all  it  takes  .  .  .  just  a  flick  of 
the  hydiaulir  valve  to  set  feiire  |M>sts 
straixht  and  true  up  hill, 
down  hill  ru  side  hill,  with  a 
.Shaver  Hydiaulir  Post  Driver 
on  your  trartor.  Hydiaulir 
power  does  all  the  work  for 
you.  You  ran  set  a  5"  mrst  in 
as  little  as  10  seconds,  de- 
pendinit  on  soil  eonditions! 

.  .  .  it's  easy  to  set  up  811  rods 
of  |>osts  in  81)  minutes  with 
no  diKxinit.  no  tampiiijB'. 

PQPP  Write  today  for 
■  l%CC  complete  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  dealer  near 
you. 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


~S‘uVip.ttd  illQ 
iTDcFOEHSin 

Gas,  Electric  or  No  Hoot 

NON-RUSTING  STAIN- 
LESS  STEEL  drinking 
troughs. 

FIBER  GLASS  LIDS  (op¬ 
tional)  won't  stick  to  animal’s 
nose  or  tongue  in  cold  weather. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  SANITARY 
WATERING  FOR  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 


S  CATTLE  DRINKS  ...  2  HOG  DRINKS  (optional) 
serve  ISO  cattle  and  SO  hogs. 

“WHITE  GLOVE”  CLEANING  EASE-Just  lift  built- 
in  flushing  rod.  Water  rushes  in,  flushing  out  sediment 
and  dirt. 

HEAT-SAVER  ADJUSTMENT  for  low-cost  operation. 

ALSO:  2-driak  LO-TWIN  for  tiogs  ...TALL-TWIN  for  cattle 


UL  and  CSA  Approved  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

FAIRFIELD  ENG.  A  MFG.  CO.,  Fairfield  10,  Iowa 


bLotics  5  to  10  days  before  farrowing  until 
early  weaning  of  her  pigs  at  three  weeks  of 
age.  The  litter  averages  0.5  more  pigs, 
nine  percent  greater  livability,  and  3.15 
pounds  heavier  weaning  weights  per  pig. 

The  next  most  profitable  timing  for  anti¬ 
biotics  is  before  breeding,  when  25  milli¬ 
grams  should  be  added  per  pound  of  feed 
for  5  to  10  days.  The  antibiotics  reduce 
stress  in  the  sow  at  a  critical  period,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  successful  start  of  16  percent  more 
pigs.  The  cost  is  about  35  cents  per  sow; 
the  gross  returns,  61  cents  per  sow;  and  the 
return  per  dollar  invested,  $1.74. 

A  rate  of  25  milligrams  per  pound  of 
feed  is  common  when  feeding  antibiotics 
to  grower  pigs  from  25  to  50  pounds.  After 
that  time  antibiotics  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  ration,  provided  the  disease  level  of  the 
herd  is  normal.  For  the  period  between  25 
and  100  pounds,  feeding  antibiotics  returns 
$1.43  per  dollar  invested  due  to  decreased 
feed  consumption.  Pigs  on  antibiotics  cat 
5.9  pounds  less  and  have  9.6  percent  greater 
gains.  The  cost  is  23  cents  and  one  dollar 
returns  33  cents  per  head. 

From  about  50  to  150  pounds,  returns 
from  antibiotics  slip  to  $1.13  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested,  not  including  possible  benefits  from 
hav  ing  pigs  ready  for  market  a  week  early. 
Gains  are  7.8  percent  greaterand  1 1  pounds 
less  feed  is  required  per  hundredweight,  a 
3.1  percent  reduction.  Antibiotics  expenses 
are  38  cents,  returns  43  cents. 

l)r.  Damon  Catron  and  his  co-worker 
add  a  reminder  that  in  feeding  antibiotics 
over  a  period,  the  kind  added  should  be 
rotated.  Used  in  this  way,  antibiotics  will 
not  lose  their  effect  over  the  years. 

Arsenicals 

.^rsenicals,  along  with  the  antibiotics  and 
the  nitrofurans,  make  ujj  a  groujj  called 
chemo-therapeutics,  chemicals  which  pro¬ 
mote  health.  For  pigs,  arsalinic  acid  and 
3-nitro-4hydroxyphenyl-arsonic  acid  (3- 
nitro)  are  in  common  use  from  the  pre- 
starter  to  the  finishing  ration.  Like  narrow- 
spectrum  antibiotics,  arsenicals  restrict  their 
combat  against  microscopic  invaders 
mainly  to  the  intestines.  Arsenicals  improve 
rate  of  gain  and  feed  efficiency  in  addition 
to  providing  disease  control. 

Nitrofurans 

Nitrofurans  are  a  group  of  compounds 
made  from  byproducts  of  crops  like  oat 
hulls  and  corncobs.  The  basic  product  is 
furfural,  which  was  first  used  in  refining 
lubricating  oils  to  keep  them  from  deposit¬ 
ing  a  film  of  wax  on  the  cylinder  walls  of 
engines  and  forming  a  sludge  in  the  crank¬ 
case.  Chemists  found  that  by  adding  one 
nitrogen  and  two  oxygen  atoms,  they  had  a 
compound  that  would  kill  bacteria. 

The  fact  that  nitrofurans  kill  bacteria 
instead  of  just  setting  them  back,  as  do 
antibiotics,  makes  them  a  formidable  weap¬ 
on  against  disease.  Being  manmade  chemi- 
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1ST  FILL. 


2  -  6000  BU  BINS  B  •  ^O  BIN 

Typical  daily  fills  for  two 
sizes  of  LONG  Twins. 


ssiittS  m  D<r 

A  Single  Fan  and  Heater 


The  Long  Twin-Bins  are  designed  to  use  the  completely  new, 
high  capacity  7Vi  h.p.  drying  fan  with  LONG  Supplemental  Heater. 
With  a  single  fan  and  heater  you  can  actually  dry  up  to  1,000 
bushels  of  com  per  day!  This  lowers  your  first  cost,  operating  ex¬ 
pense  and  up-keep  costs.  Automatic  temperature  and  humidity  con¬ 
trols  make  the  job  easy.  LONG  Twin-Bins  are  made  in  sizes  that 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  12,000  bushels. 

The  Long  Bin  Batch  Dryer  uses  one  drying  bin  and  as  many  as 
eight  storage  bins  grouped  around  the  drying  bin.  The  drying  bin  is 
equipped  with  the  Long  bin  unloader  and  the  drying  fan  and  supple¬ 
mentary  heater.  This  gives  you  a  low  cost  continuous  drying  opera¬ 
tion.  Dry  a  fill  of  1,000  bu.  per  day,  move  it  to  one  of  the  storage 
bins  quickly  and  easily  with  the  Long  bin  unloader  and  grain  auger. 
Drying  and  storage  bin  capacities  are  available  in  fourteen  sizes  from 
1,000  to  15,000  bushels  each.  Start  out  with  one,  two  or  more 
storage  bins  and  add  additional  bins  as  needed. 


MOST  POWERFUL  ZVi  hp  FAN! 

The  new  7  Vi  hp  LONG  drying  fan  actually  delivers  over  14,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  of  air  at  2"  static  pressure!  This  powerful 
new  fan  coupled  with  the  completely  automatic  heater  with  extra 
safety  features  and  atomizer  jet  nozzle  gives  you  an  unbeatable  dry¬ 
ing  combination.  The  best  costs  you  no  more  but  makes  more 
profit  for  you. 


LONG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 
P.  O.  BOX  1109  -  TARBORO,  N.  C. 

Please  send  FREE  literature  and  prices  on  the  following: 

□  Twin-Bins  □  Bin  Batch  Dryers  □  Grain  Bins 

□  Drying  Fans  □  Heat  Sections  □  Augers 

□  Elevators  □  Bale  Conveyors  □  Drying  Floors 


LONG  BIN  BATCH  DRIERS 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


/ TARBORO.  N.  C.  -  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
■  RANCHES:  FLORENCE.  S.  C.  -  TIFTON.  OA. 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC. 


Address 


train  Bins— Crip  Oryint  Fans— Snpplninintal  Hiatirs— Aufirt— Donbln  Chain  EInvatnrs— Balt  Cmmyirs— Bntary  Cittirs 
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BUT  3 

NEW  FORAGE  MASTER 
SELF  UNLOADERS 
ONE  FOR  EVEHr  NEED 


3  beater  72"  sides  2  beater  48"  sides  1  beater  21"  sides 


Whether  you  farm  50  acres  or  500,  there  is  now  a  Forage  Master  Self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Box  to  handle  any  job.  Many  farmers  use  2  or  even 


3  boxes  to  adequately  mecjianize 

The  new  1961  line  provides  such  features  as 
extra  large  capacity,  |83"  wide  inside,  16  ft. 
long,  including  cross  conveyor),  1  ton  per 
minute  unloading,  with  big  16"  diameter 
auger  that  assures  simple  positive  action  for 
front  end  unlooding  into  grain  elevators, 
blowers  or  bunk  feeders. 

Available  complete  or  in  economical  kit  form 
with  detailed  instructions. 


the  feedlot  and  forage  harvesting. 


Rear  End  Unloading,  Too 

The  new  low  priced  rear  unloading  kit  makes 
unloading  into  trench  silos  and  the  handling 
of  baled  hay  easy  (2  upper  beaters  are  re¬ 
movable  for  loading  with  bale  throwers).  For 
further  details  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


I  HASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

I  Dept.  FQ,  Allenton,  Wiftcensin 

I 

m  _g-t  m~  ^  I  interested  In  more  informotion  on  the  Foroge  Master  Self- 
I  r  ORAG  EJ  unloaders. 

- - 

•  Address  - - - 

I 

State _ _ _ 


City 


Want  to  feed  top  quality,  palatable 
silage  to  all  your  cows  every  day? 


Fill  with  Even-Flo.  My  silage  is  well 
mixed  BEFORE  fermentation,  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  cobs,  corn  and  leaves  before 
fermentation.  This  is  your  KEY  to  TOP 
OUALITY  SlUGE. 


Even  if  you  mix  silage  during  feeding — after  fermentation — you 
only  hide  the  bad  silage  in  the  good  and  lower  the  total  quality 
of  the  feed  in  the  feed  bunk. 


Even-Flo  Oils  corn  or  gross.  In¬ 
stalls  easily  under  all  unloaders. 
No  motor  needed. 


Even  Flo’s  rotary  filling  action 
places  the  particles 
in  the  silo  in  their 
proper  relationship 
with  no  separation. 
You  get  even  fer¬ 
mentation,  top  qual¬ 
ity,  palatable  silage 
from  wall  to  wall. 


WITH  EVEN-FLO  YOU  GET  UP  TO  20%  MORE  SILAGE 
IN  THE  SAME  SIZE  SILO. 

See  your  Silo  Company,  Dealer,  or  write 


^EVEN-FLO  SILAGE  DISTRIBUTOR  INC. 

321  S.  THIRD  STREET  —  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


rals,  nitrofurans  can  be  tailonnade  for  sperific  troubles.  Common 
nitrofurans  kill  a  wide  range  of  bacteria  as  well  as  some  harmful 
protozoa  and  molds.  To  their  further  credit  is,  that  being  killers, 
nitrofurans  don’t  give  bacteria  a  chance  to  develop  immunity. 
Thus,  nitrofurans  don’t  have  to  be  rotated.  Last,  they  don’t  accu¬ 
mulate  in  meat  and  are  safe  to  feed  right  up  to  market. 

Three  well-known  nitrofurans  are  furazolidone,  nitrofurazone, 
and  bifuran.  They  are  particularly  effective  against  scours,  and 
their  use  is  best  timed  before  and  after  farrowing  in  the  sow  ration, 
and  in  the  pre-starter  and  starter  rations  of  young  pigs. 

For  sows,  furazolidone  is  recommended  at  three  pounds  per  ton 
of  feed  one  week  before,  and  two  weeks  after  farrowing.  In  a  farm 
test  this  ration  resulted  in  one  extra  pig  per  litter  at  weaning,  and 
individual  pigs  weighing  1 .6  pounds  higher  than  control  pigs. 

Bifuran  makes  a  good  combination  with  3-nitro  fan  arsenical) 
and  antibiotics  for  preventing  scours  in  baby  pigs.  Six  pounds  per 
ton  for  14  days  increases  gain  and  feed  conversion,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
venting  scours.  Furazolidone  treats  both  black  scours  (necro)  and 
bloody  scours  (vibi ionic  dysentery’). 

Flavoring  Agents 

Flavoring  agents  used  to  make  pigs  eat  more  are  newcomers  to  the 
commercial  swine  ration.  Some  flavors  that  have  been  tried  are 
sugar,  saccharin,  vanilla,  anise,  chocolate,  caramel,  whey,  butter 
flavor,  SOW’  milk  flav  or  and  molasses.  Cane  sugar,  unrefined  or 
refined,  the  only  flavor  practical  so  far,  used  as  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  ration,  generally  seems  to  hav’e  more  appeal  to 
pigs  than  saccharin  or  molasses.  Generally  the  best  results  with 
flaxors  are  in  the  pre-starter  ration,  and  the  benefit  from  flavors 
decreases  as  pigs  grow  to  50  pounds. 

In  a  trial  by  Francis  Diaz  at  Iowa  State,  pigs  from  two  to  eight 
weeks  of  age  w’ith  15  percent  cane  sugar  in  the  ration  gained  5/2 
more  pounds  than  pigs  fed  unsweetened  rations.  Feed  consumed 
per  pound  of  gain  averaged  just  under  one-tenth  pound  less  for 
sugar-fed  pigs. 

Diaz  added,  though,  that  flavors  aren’t  a  sure  thing  at  present. 
All  pigs  don’t  seem  to  have  a  sweet  tooth,  or  crave  the  same  flavors. 
And  apparently  flavor  preference  changes  with  age.  The  Flavor 
Corporation  of  .America  in  Chicago  is  working  on  a  combination 
of  flavors  that  appeals  to  all  pig  palates.  At  present  they  market 
two  flavor  combinations.  One,  for  young  pigs,  is  used  in  starter  and 
pre-starter  rations.  I'he  other,  for  older  pigs,  is  used  in  grower, 
fattening,  and  finishing  rations. 

In  poultiy,  flavors  have  not  only  been  used  to  boost  feed  con¬ 
sumption,  but  distasteful  flavors  have  also  successfully  controlled 
feed  consumption  in  university  trials.  How  ill-flavored  feeds  will 
work  out  in  hog  rations  remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  present.  Dr. 
Catron  and  Diaz  do  not  recommend  minerals  in  the  hog  ration  to 
reduce  consumption.  They  feel  bulk  in  the  ration  is  a  better  method 
for  sows,  and  restricted  mechanical  feeding  best  for  pigs. 

Feed  preservatives  affect  nutrition  only  secondarily.  Common 
ones  are  butylatcd  hydroxytoluene  (BHT)  and  sodium  propionate. 
These  arc  mainly  aimed  at  preserving  vitamins.  Other  types  of 
preservatives  such  as  propyl  gallate,  butylatcd  hydro.xyanisole,  and 
citric  acid  in  propylene  glycol  keep  fat  from  going  rancid. 

The  level  of  feed  preservative  and  its  timing  is  mainly  varied 
with  the  level  and  timing  of  feeding  fats  and  vitamins.  The  fat- 
soluble  vitamins.  A,  D,  E  and  K,  oxidize  faster  than  the  others  and 
are,  therefore,  most  in  need  of  a  preservative. 

Anthelmintics 

There  are  two  main  dewormers,  or  anthelmintics,  used  in  the 
ration.  One  is  piperazine  and  the  second  is  hygromycin.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  hygromycin  in  the  ration  continually,  although  there 
is  evidence  it  can  cause  deafness  after  a  time,  so  it  isn’t  recom¬ 
mended  for  gilts  and  sows.  Dr.  Catron  and  Diaz  believe  that  piper¬ 
azine  at  a  higher  level  ran  effectively  he  fed  at  intervals. 

For  intermittent  use  of  piperazine,  include  it  in  the  sow’s  ration 
just  before  breeding  to  knock  out  worms  that  might  interfere  with 
a  sow’s  concentrating  her  strength  on  her  embryo  jjigs.  Dewormers 
in  the  ration  just  before  farrowing  keep  baby  pigs  from  picking  up 
worms  from  the  droppings  of  their  dam.  Another  dose  for  a  few 
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MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  FULL  INFORMATION! 


IT  ISN’T  AUTOMATIC 


m  Ze/U^  AUTOMATION 

Gives  You  BUILT-IN  ’TUSH-BUnON’’  CLEAN-UP! 

EVERYTHING  IS^  BUILT-IN 


Here’s  news  you’ve  long  awaited  .  .  .  the  dairyman’s  dream  come  true! 
ZERO  ...  pioneer  of  the  major  developments  in  farm  bulk  milk  coolers 
...  now  presents  the  first  bulk  milk  tank  that’s  completely  automatic.  This 
new.  ultra-modern  ZERO  T-20  COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC  VACUUM 
BULK  MILK  COOLER  washes,  rinses  and  sanitizes  itself  ,  »,at  the  simple 
turn  of  a  stcitch.  And  once  you  turn  the  switch  ...  its  entire  cleansing 
operation  .  .  .  from  start  to  finish  ...  is  as  "push-hutton”  automatic  as  the 
home  automatic  laundry  washer.  This  new  ZERO  is  the  greatest  time-saving, 
labor-saving  bulk  milk  tank  ever  made.  It  greatly  reduces  milk-handling 
costs  .  .  .  assures  higher-quality  milk  ...  and  bigger  milk  profit! 


The  photo  above  shows  how  easy  it  is  to 
operate  this  new  ZERO'S  completely-auto- 
matic  cleansing  system.  You  simply  set  the 
built-in,  automatic  Timer-Clock  .  .  .  and 
turn  a  single  switch.  That’s  all! 

The  Timer-Clock  automatically  starts  the 
vacuum  pump.  Vacuum  draws  the  Drain  Ball, 
shown  in  small  photo  above,  tightly  against 
the  drain  opening,  sealing  it  shut  .  .  .  and 
also  sealing  the  lids  down  tight.  The  deter¬ 
gent  is  flushed  into  the  tank  as  the  water 
passes  through  the  built-in  Detergent  Jar  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  tank. 

THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE  CLEANSING  SYSTEM 

.  .  .  with  everything,  including  all  Controls, 
built-in.  This  ZERO  has  no  conglomeration 
of  makeshift  gadgets  to  connect,  insert  in 
tank,  remove,  disconnect,  wash  and  store  away 
each  clean-up. 

CLEANS  BETTER!  Photo  at  upper  right  shows 
this  zero’s  exclusive,  patented,  built-in 
Spatter-Spray  Automatic  Washer  in  action. 
Twin  impellers  hurl  a  double  crossfire  of 
water  with  '‘tornado"  force  ...  at  and  below 
the  waterline  .  .  .  against  this  ZERO’S  round, 
stainless  steel  sides,  ends  and  vacuum-sealed 
lids.  Round-shaped  .  .  .  there  are  no  hard-to- 
clean  crevices  or  corners.  Official  records  show 


that  bacteria  averages  are  greatly  reduced  by 
ZERO  cleaning. 

PATENTED  “SWOOPED-DOWN"  OPENINGS 

make  all  milk  contact  surfaces  of  this  ZERO 
easily  visible  and  accessible.  Brushing  is  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

ZERO  NOW  COSTS  LESS!  This  is  ZERO’S  new. 
compact  BIG-SHORTY  model  .  .  .  the  big 
tank  that  fits  into  a  small  milk  house.  Even 
with  this  built-in,  labor-saving  equipment  .  .  . 
savings  due  to  compact  design  and  volume 
production  enable  us  to  offer  this  new  ZERO 
at  reduced  cost. 

SEE  YOUR  ZERO  DEALER!  Mail  Coupon  today 
for  full  information,  including  specifications 
and  sizes  .  .  .  location  of  your  nearest  ZERO 
installation  .  .  .  and  name  of  your  nearest 
ZERO  Dealer! 

ZERO  CORPORATION 
679-T  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 

A  BASIC  MANUFACTURER 


New.  uater-proof  URETHANE  PLAS¬ 
TIC  FOAM  INSULATION  increases 
ZERO'S  cooling  efficiency,  lengthens  its 
life  and  makes  it  the  strongest  farm  bulk 
tank  possible  to  produce. 


World's  Largest  Agricultural  Research  Farm 
. . .  Owned  by  RALSTON  t  f 

PURINA  COMPANY . . .  ’  1i  ;  1^4 

Installs  Most  Modern 
Dairy  Equipment!  W  w 

If  you  visit  this  famous  experimental  V 

near  Gray  Summit,  Missouri 
.  .  .  see  the  most 

dairy  farm  equipment;  including  the 
ultra-modern,  complelely-auloma/ic, 

ZERO  Bulk  Milk  Tank 

shown 


FREE!  NEW  14- PAGE  ILLUSTRATEP^OOK 

—  describes  in  detail  everything  you  should  know  before 
you  invest  in  any  milk-handling  equipment.  Explains  how 
modern  ZERO  AUTOMATION  saves  time,  labor  and  in- 
creases  milk  profits.  Gives  full  information  about  the  ZERO 
T-20  COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC  VACUUM  BULK  MILK  ■ 

COOLER  —  including  dimensions  of  all  different  capacity  W 
ZERO  Tanks.  Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Book  today!  W  ^ 


ALSO  GOOD  USED  EQUIPMENT 

. . .  which  has  been  traded  in,  now  avail¬ 
able  at  your  ZERO  Dealer’s.  Mail  Coupon 
for  details.  No  obligation. 


COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


ZERO  CORPORATION  679-T  Duncan  Av*.,  Washington,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Book  described  above  —  location  of  nearest  ZERO 
installation  —  and  name  of  my  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

□  I  am  interested  in  good  used  equipment 


/nW  T-20 

W  VACUUM 

—Nature's 
Own  Way 


with  BUILT-m'SpATTEft-SPRAY 

I  •  It' 

AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


I  NAME  . 

j  SIZE  OF  MY  MILK  HOUSE 

97  I  ADDRESS  OR  RFD  . 

■I  TOWN . 


©1961  bv  ZERO  CORP. 
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Every  lick  of 

STERLING 


BLUSALT  helps 
prevent  a  slump  in 
autumn  milk 
production  &  profits 
wlthfT^  feeding 

essentials 


PURE  SALT  Plus 

MANGANESE 

IRON 

SULFATE  SULFUR 

COPPER 

COBALT 

IODINE 

ZINC 


When  your  cows  move  in  off  pasture,  what  usually 
happens?  Milk  production  falls  off,  doesn’t  it?  Well, 
it  needn’t.  A  modern  management  and  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  (including  Sterling  Blusalt)  will  keep  feed  in¬ 
take  up,  milk  production  up,  and  your  herd  in 
good  health. 

Sterling  Blusalt— a  pure,  high-quality  salt— con¬ 
tains  the  seven  trace  elements  a  cow  must  have  for 
best  health  and  peak  lactation. 

By  offering  your  cows  all  the  Blusalt  they  want, 
free  choice,  you  help  them  feel  better,  feed  better, 
produce  better— even  during  the 
“fall-off”  months.  So  stock  up 
on  Sterling  Trace  Mineral  Blusalt 
right  now.  Keep  a  Sterling  Blu¬ 
salt  Lik  at  each  stanchion  and 
an  ample  supply,  both  loose  and 
blocks,  in  the  loafing  yard  to 
help  stop  autumn  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  profit  slump. 

Sterling  Blusalt  comes  in  50 
and  100  lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks 
and  4-lb.  Liks.  Order  some  from 
your  dealer  today. 

Service  and  research  are  the  extras  in 

STERLING  SALT 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY  •  CLARKS  SUMMIT,  PA. 
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days  between  the  weights  of  25  and  50  pounds  and  again  between 
100  and  125  pounds  is  good. 

Thyroprotein 

Thyroprotein  is  fed  to  alter  the  metabolism  of  hogs.  It  boosts  the 
colostrum  and  milk  flow  of  the  sow — enough  to  increase  three- 
and  five-week  weaning  weights  by  7.6  and  11.5  percent  respec¬ 
tively,  in  an  Iowa  State  experiment.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
researchers  found  pigs  nursing  sows  on  thyroprotein  were  about 
three  pounds  heavier  at  three  weeks  of  age  than  litters  of  sows 
without  thyroprotein.  Pig  losses  were  13.3  percent  lower. 

Feeding  thyroprotein  to  lactating  sows  needs  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  The  level — 100  milligrams  per  pound  of  feed — is  critical. 
Thyroprotein  feeding  must  be  in  a  high-energy  ration.  Sows  must 
be  on  full  feed  from  a  few  days  before  farrowing  right  up  to  wean¬ 
ing.  They  must  have  free  access  to  plenty  of  water  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  cow  can’t  produce  milk  to  capacity  without  it. 

Thyroprotein  must  be  fed  throughout  lactation.  The  thyroid 
gland,  which  normally  stimulates  milk  flow,  takes  a  rest  when 
thyroprotein  takes  over.  Milk  flow  will  take  a  real  flop  when  thyro¬ 
protein  is  withdrawn.  It  is  desirable  to  quit  feeding  thyroprotein 
at  weaning.  Sows  dry  up  fast. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  thyroprotein  in  growing  and  finish¬ 
ing  rations  may  be  worthwhile.  In  a  Purdue  University  experiment 
weanling  pigs  fed  60  milligrams  of  thyroprotein  per  pound  of  feed 
gained  an  extra  41  pounds,  using  1 1  less  pounds  of  feed  per  pound 
of  gain  than  pigs  not  on  thyroprotein.  Thyroprotein-fed  pigs,  how¬ 
ever,  had  more  backfat.  2.40  inches  of  backfat  versus  2.1 7  for  pigs 
not  fed  this  additive. 

Howev^er,  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  on  the  feeding  of  thyro¬ 
protein.  The  majority  of  researchers  won’t  recommend  its  use. 

Enzymes 

Two  types  of  enzymes  are  commonly  fed  to  pigs.  One  type  is  pro¬ 
teolytic,  meaning  that  it  breaks  down  protein.  Examples  are 
tr\’psin  and  pepsin.  The  other  type  is  amylolitic;  it  works  on  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  This  includes  amylase,  maltase,  lactase  and  sucrase. 

The  graph  at  the  bottom  of  page  55  shows  the  enzymes  necessary 
to  convert  feed  to  a  form  useful  to  the  body  develop  at  different 
rates  in  the  young  pig.  Lactase,  which  breaks  down  milk  sugar, 
and  amylase,  which  digests  starch,  develop  early.  The  other 
enz\mes  aren’t  fully  developed  till  about  6  weeks.  Therefore,  in  a 
ration  harder  to  digest  than  skim  milk,  enzymes  help  young  pigs 
digest  more  feed,  let  them  grow  faster  on  less  feed,  and  make  them 
easier  to  wean  early. 

These  benefits  diminish  with  age.  As  the  second  chart  on  page  55 
shows,  enzymes  are  most  effective  in  the  starter  and  pre-starter 
rations,  are  sometimes  fed  in  the  grower  ration,  but  have  little 
effect  on  pigs  over  50  pounds  in  weight. 

Today  manufacturers  seldom  produce  a  single  enzyme  for  the 
commercial  hog  ration,  but  use  an  extract  from  fennentation  of 
bacteria  which  contains  several  enzymes.  This  is  the  background  of 
such  label  entries  as  “contains  .  .  .  a  B.  subtilis  fermentation  ex¬ 
tract.”  Subtilis  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  bacterium.  The  enzymes 
are  another  group  of  additives  where  considerable  disagreement 
abounds.  Many  researchers  discredit  their  use  as  sales  gimmicks. 

Amino  Acids 

Amino  acids  are  the  building  blocks  of  proteins  and,  therefore, 
part  of  the  protein  in  the  ration.  Soybean  oilmeal  contains  all  the 
8  or  10  amino  acids  a  hog  needs  in  the  diet,  although  there  may  not 
be  the  amounts  needed  of  each.  Particularly  for  the  baby  pig,  the 
ration  could  profitably  be  supplemented  by  a  second  source  of  pro¬ 
tein,  which  may  be  in  pure  amino  acid  form.  Lysine  is  the  most 
common.  But  fishmeal  or  another  protein  source  is  usually  a 
cheaper  method  to  fill  out  amino  acid  needs. 

When  it’s  time  to  plan  the  menu  for  pigs  few  farmers  find  them¬ 
selves  equipped  to  mix  ingredients  to  the  milligram  or  to  look  up 
the  detailed  mixing  regulations  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  How¬ 
ever,  knowing  which  additives  to  look  for  on  the  feed  labels  can 
save  him  money  at  every  stage  of  his  herd’s  life. 
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What’s  more  .  .  .  you  get  efficient,  low-cost  operation  from  this  pre¬ 
cision-engineered,  all  stainless  steel  tank  that's  built  to  last!  Solar  is  a 
direct  expansion  unit.  This  means  that  you  start  cooling  milk  the  second 
it  hits  the  tank.  With  Solar,  you  need  not  cool  air,  water  or  layers  of 
metal  first  .  .  .  there  is  never  any  wait  for  ice  to  build  . . .  full  cooling 
capacity  is  available  at  all  times.  Solar’s  "power  saving",  controlled 
flow  expansion  plus  the  largest  effective  cooling  arw  of  any  tank  made, 
combine  to  cool  more  milk— faster— and,  at  less  cost  to  you.  Here’s 
something  else  .  .  .  only  Solar  gives  you  the  program  that  completely 
spells  out  in  writing  the  extra  values  of  financing,  servicing  and  warran¬ 
ties  that  can  be  yours.  Before  you  buy,  write  direct  or  get  the  full  story 
from  your  Solar  Dealer  on  the  bulk  milk  tank  that  COOLS  CHEAPER! 


r— - — — — - 1 

I  Solar  Permanent,  Tomahawk,  Wis.  FT  156  | 

I  Send  me  more  information  on  the  Solar  Bulk  Milk  Tank  Program.  I  am  j 


I  now  milking _ cows. 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  Solar  Products; 


□  Atmospheric  Tank 

□  Vacuum  Tank 


Name_ . 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I  Address _  _  _ 

•  City  or  Town _ 

I  Please  check  one: 

I  □  Producer  □  Sanitarian 


□  Portable  Pipeline  □  Lo-Por  Strainer 

□  Rigid-Line  Transfer  System 


-State. 


□  Student  □  Processor 


Solar  Permanent 


Tomahawk,  Wis.  Division  of  U.S.  Industries,  Inc. 

Better  Milking  Equipment . , .  For  Better  Farm  Living 
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We’re  feeding  for  prof  it...  and 
Stilbosol  helps  us  make  it” 


After  seven  years, 
Stilbosol  continues 
to  give  feeders  on 
extra  15%  gain  on 
10%  less  feed. 


(dielhylstilbestrol  premix 


DIVERSIFICATION  SAVED  US 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

Montana  winters,  arc  raised  in  an  open  calf 
shed  which  has  individual  pens  for  a  dozen 
calves.  After  a  few  weeks  on  milk  rcplacer, 
they  are  turned  together  in  a  larger  enclo¬ 
sure.  The  dair\-  heifers  go  to  grass  in  the 
summer  with  the  beef  heifers,  and  arc  bred 
at  about  18  months  of  age. 

The  bull  calves  arc  cut  and,  after  wean¬ 
ing,  put  on  self-feeders  on  a  ration  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  barley,  beet  pulp,  oats 
and  corn  to  which  soybean  meal  is  added  at 
100  pounds  per  ton.  “Holstein  steers  walk 
too  much  to  get  fat  on  range,”  Don  obsen  ed. 

The  unique  angle  in  the  Williams  and 
Tavenner  dairy  is  the  milk  truck.  This  is  a 
400-gallon  stainless  steel  tank  on  a  small 
truck  chassis.  Ever)’  day  it  makes  its  ten-mile 
round  trip  to  the  Deer  Lodge  Creamery. 

It  is  the  Tavenner  theory  that  the  local 
milk  processors  and  supermarkets  make 
their  milk  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that  this  is  accomplished  through 
the  hauling  rates. 

“Our  blend  price  on  milk  here  in  the 
middle  of  May  is  about  $4.75,”  Don  said, 
“and  producers  arc  paying  at  least  35  cents 
|)er  hundred  for  hauling.  Some  are  paying 
as  high  as  85  cents.  A  dime  will  cover  our 
costs,  and  a  lot  of  producers  aren’t  much 
farther  from  the  processors  than  we  are. 
One  of  the  big  chain  stores  came  to  see  us 
about  selling  to  them,  and  we  were  about 
to  make  a  deal  with  them.  But  they  wouldn’t 
let  us  haul  our  milk  in  our  own  truck.  They 
wanted  to  pick  up  our  milk  and  charge  us 
the  going  rate.  We  didn’t  bite.” 

Enterprise  Number  Four 
Hogs  arc  commonplace  on  most  ranches, 
but  not  in  numbers  that  climb  into  the  high 
hundreds.  Montana  imports  over  300,000 
hogs  a  year  to  provide  chops  and  roasts  and 
pigs’  feet  for  its  own  people.  The  ranch  al¬ 
ready  had  feed-mixing  equipment  for  the 
dairy  and  was  close  to  ample  supplies  of 
cheap  barley.  These  circumstances  brought 
^Villiams  and  Tavenner  into  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness  tbree  years  ago. 

“We  are  able  to  hold  our  costs  fairly  low 
and  w’ith  Montana  hog  production  as  slim 
as  it  is  we  don’t  have  to  feel  we  are  hurting 
anybody’s  market,”  Don  said. 

Bill  Heltborg,  the  W-T  dairyman,  also 
handles  the  hog  department.  Ten  to  twelve 
sows  a  month  are  farrowed  in  the  ten-stall 
farrowing  house.  After  the  pigs  are  weaned 
they  go  to  various  outside  feedlots.  Here 
they  arc  periodically  weighed  and  sorted 
into  unifonn  lots  according  to  size. 

The  sows  are  fed  a  ration  of  barley  and 
32  percent  protein  supplement.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  get  barley  ( 94  percent  of  tbe  ration ) 
meat  meal,  soybean  meal,  vitamins,  and 
free  choice  minerals  high  in  phosphorus. 

All  hogs  (about  1,000  per  year)  are  sold 
on  the  local  markets  at  Butte,  Helena  or 
Missoula. 

A  real  eflfort  has  been  made  to  produce 
meat  type  hogs.  Sows  of  a  variety  of  breeds 
can  be  found  in  the  lots  but  Yorkshires  and 


on  How  to  Succeed 
Modern  Dairying  with 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


—  Today’s  Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  Income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn  highest 
net  income.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

•  Guernseys  excel  in  the  ability  to  convert 
hay,  pasture,  silage  and  grain  into  the  world’s 
finest  milk. 

•  Guernseys  fit  today’s  modern  dairying 
methods  . . .  this  means  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  feed  and  space  in  the  bam  and  at 
the  feed  rack. 

•  Guernseys  produce  the  finest  milk.  Guern¬ 
sey  milk  is  always  in  demand  by  distributors 
because  it  has  the  highest  solids-not-fat,  also, 
the  highest  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  mineral 
content  of  any  milk.  Guernsey  milk  is  world 


renowned  for  its  delicious  flavor  and  unique 
golden  color . . .  which  assures  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Remember,  distributors  pay  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  basis  of  total  solids  — not  on 
pounds  of  milk  alone! 

•  Guernseys  are  easily  handled. 

•  Guernseys  are  the  earliest  maturing  breed, 
bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  returning 
higher  lifetime  income. 

Add  all  these  important  Guernsey  Plus 
Factors  together  and  you’ll  see  the  reason 
why  the  Guernsey  breed  adds  up  to  highest 
net  dairy  profits. 


Start 


FREE  FACTS  — write  today 


I  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
I  25  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

□  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a  Guernsey  Herd, 
and  a  copy  of  “Profitable  Dairying.” 

□  Send  FREE  information  about  extra  profits  selling 
nationally  advertised  Golden  Guernsey  Milk. 


J^TOWN. 


I 

-  I 

.STATE _  I 


UBOR  ft  TIME  SAVING  -Ensiloader  loads  all  types  of 
ensilage  at  rates  up  to  and  exceeding  1500  lbs.  per  min. 

MORE  PALATABLE  FEED -The  patented  reel  thoroughly 
mixes  and  aerates  ensilage  as  it  cuts  from  top  to  bottom. 
Disturbs  no  ensilage  except  that  which  is  loaded.  The 
exposed  surface  is  left  smooth  and  tightly  packed. 

LESS  MAINTENANCE  — ^V-belt  drive  and  a  minimum  of 

moving  parts  assure  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  The 
first  Ensiloader  is  still  loading  over  8000  tons  a  year. 

POWER  DRIVE  —Tractor  or  truck  pto.  Self-propelled  TR 
models  available  with  electric,  gasoline  or  LP  gas  motors, 


Also  manufacturers  of  ENSIUMIXER,  tfie  quality  feed  box 
that  completes  (he  perfect  feeding  combination.  We  build 
the  most  complete  line  of  ponrer  feed  boxes! 


WE  BUILD  THE  BEST 


OSWALT  INDUSTRIES.  IMCI 

H.  L  OSWALT,  Jtu  Pres.  -  Phone  BR  6-3181 

GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS-Box  274- T 


R.  W  Blackwood,  Sales  Manager 

Please  send  complete  information  on: 

□  ENSILOADER  Q  ENSILMIXER  (  )  Student 

Name 

Address 

Town 

I  feed  cattle  annually. 
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Montana  Number  Ones  predominate. 
Yorkshire  and  Montana  Number  One  boars 
are  alternated. 

Field  Work 

Grass  is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Tavenner  empire  and  calls  the 
tune  for  all  the  fami  operations.  About 
2,400  acres  are  cropped  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  the  object  of  the  rotation  is  to 
get  land  back  into  high-producing  meadows. 

This  is  hard,  high-cost  fanning;  but  the 
returns  are  high,  too.  Because  of  the  lay  of 
the  land  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  the  fields  are  small.  Fifty  acres  is  a  big 
field;  the  average  is  probably  under  30 
acres.  The  cost  of  fencing  alone,  on  irreg¬ 
ular-shaped  plots  of  this  size,  is  significant. 
Most  of  the  fields  are  peppered  with  gla¬ 
ciated  boulders  from  baseball  to  medicine 
ball  size.  After  a  field  is  plowed  the  rocks 
are  removed  with  a  mechanical  rock  picker, 
which  dumps  them  in  a  pile.  A  big  Michi¬ 
gan  loader  scoops  them  into  a  dump  truck 
to  be  hauled  to  a  gully  nearby. 

After  a  working  down  with  disk  and  har¬ 
row  the  fields  are  gone  over  with  a  land 
leveller  or  a  landplane,  for  all  crops  are  irri¬ 
gated,  and  the  surface  must  be  conditioned 
for  even  distribution  of  water  from  the 
ditches  on  the  upper  side  of  the  field. 

As  the  seedlings  send  up  their  shoots  irri¬ 
gation  starts.  Only  skillful  handling  pre¬ 
vents  washing  on  the  sloping  fields.  Finally, 
at  han  est  time  the  grain,  hay  or  silage  must 
be  hauled  for  miles,  in  many  instances,  over 


rough  ranch  roads — and  the  bridges  o\er 
the  creeks  and  irrigation  ditches  had  better 
be  in  top  shape. 

Of  the  2,400  acres  of  cropland  about 
2,000  are  in  hay.  There  is  straight  alfalfa, 
or  alfalfa  mixed  with  brome  grass,  orchard 
grass,  fescue  and  intermediate  wheatgrass. 
Bluegrass  also  does  well  in  the  valleys  but 
its  yields  are  low.  Three  thousand  tons  of 
hay  are  put  up  on  the  ranch  every  summer, 
in  about  30  days.  This  means  100  tons  of 
hay  per  day  every'  day  the  sun  shines  during 
the  season,  and  demands  almost  continuous 
operation  of  three  mow’ers,  three  balers  and 
a  high-speed  stacking  system. 

The  system  consists  of  rickers  dragged  be¬ 
hind  the  balers  and  pickup  heads  mounted 
on  a  tractor  loader  and  the  big  Michigan 
loader.  It  works  like  this;  The  rickers  are 
metal  frames  one  bale  wide,  two  bales  high 
and  two  bales  long.  The  bales  are  fed  from 
the  baler  into  the  ricker,  and  as  the  fourth 
bale  slides  in  a  trip  is  released,  and  the  four 
bales  are  left  sitting  on  the  field  in  a  neat 
package.  The  pickup  head  on  the  loader 
consists  of  four  slots  (eight  on  a  supersized 
model  Bob  Tavenner  engineered  by  putting 
together  two  heads).  One  four-bale  pack¬ 
age  is  picked  up  in  each  slot.  Thus  the  loader 
can  pick  up  16  bales  (32  on  the  big  one) 
and  stack  them  10  bales  high  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  human  effort. 

Silage  is  also  an  important  item  in  the 
ranch  rations.  Alfalfa,  particularly  during 
the  June  rains,  is  chopped  into  a  huge  Field 
Queen  hydraulic  trailer  from  which  it  is 


ARE 

YOUR  PIGS 
SITTING 
ON  A 
KEG  OF 
DYNAMITE? 


A  federal  veterinarian  recently  described  the  national  hog  cholera  situa¬ 
tion  as  “ripe  for  a  blow-up.”  Why?  Because  the  hog  cholera  vaccination 
rate  is  the  lowest  on  record!  States  have  declared  emergencies— banning 
shipments,  slowing  movements  at  auction  barns  and  urging  quarantine 
laws.  So,  don’t  wait!  Vaccinate!  ANT'RAT'E^-Il.C*  is  a  concen¬ 
trated  blood  globulin  solution  having  at  least  two  times  the  potency  of 
anti-hog  cholera  serum.  Because  this  is  so,  dosage  is  cut  in  half.  This  is 
particularly  desirable  when  large  doses  are  needed,  as  in  the  case  of 
exposed  pigs.  Antrate-H.C.  is  especially  well  suited  for  use  with  Armo- 
vac-A  to  give  a  strong  active  immunity.  ARMOV AC  -  A  is  a  safe 
modified  live  hog  cholera  vaccine  successfully  used  throughout  the 
U.S.A.  since  1957.  It  works  hand-in-hand  with  Antrate-H.C.  to  provide 
a  new  concept  in  hog  cholera  immunization. 


AKMOIlIl 


VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT 

ARMOUR  PHARMACEUTICAL  COMPANY 


KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


01961  A.P.  Co. 


The  only  safe  pigs  are  vaccinated  pigs. 
SEE  YOU^VETERINARIAN  NOW  ! 


SPRAT  Empty  Bins  NOW! 


FARM  BIN  SPRAY 

Early  Cleanup 
ASSURES  Clean 
Bins  at  Harvest 


PROTECT 
Your  Grain  with 
Douglas 
PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 

It's  easier  and  cheaper  ta 
PREVENT  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  than  it  is  to  stop  it 
after  it's  started.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  our  complete 
Preventative  Maintenance 
Program. 


It’s  Easy  to 

INSTALL  an  AERATION 
UNIT  in  Empty  Clean  Bins 

Aeration  saves  you  money.  PREVENTS 
moisture  migration,  condensation,  hot 
spots,  crusting.  STOPS  mold  growth, 
insect  activity. 


Douglas  has  an  Aeration  Unit  for  EVERY  Size  Bin 


45  years  professional  experience 
in  Grain  Sanitation. 

See  your  dealer  or  write . . . 


IluUllJui}  1 

CHEMICAL COMPANY 

620  East  16'b  Avenue  North  Konsas  City  Missouri 
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the  HESSTON  Story 


THE  HESSTON  240  WINDROWER-CONDITIONER 
SAVES  4  HOURS  HAYING  TIME  EVERY  60  MINUTES 

The  Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner  offers 
8  new  dimensions  to  profits!  It  cuts,  conditions, 
and  windrows  in  one  operation — five  times  faster 
than  conventional  tractor-mower,  conditioner  and 
rake.  Saves  293  miles  of  field  travel  in  every  100 
acres.  Requires  less  manpower  and  saves  up  to 
50%  on  equipment  costs.  Gives  you  up  to  23.4% 
dry  weight  yield  increase  and  saves  tender, 
nutritious  tips  and  leaves.  Versatile  for  use  in 
small  grains,  peas,  beans,  seed  crops,  mint, 
lentils,  and  many  other  crops. 


THE  HESSTON  CORN  HARVESTER 

CUT,  SHELL,  SHRED,  SPREAD  4  ROWS  AT  A  TIME! 

The  most  efficient  corn  harvesting  attachment  available! 
Cuts  four  rows  at  a  time.  Corn  is  shelled  inside  combine 
eliminating  grain  losses  common  with  dangerous  snapper-roll 
types.  Stalks,  leaves,  and  cobs  are  shred  and  spread  evenly 
over  the  field  . . .  leaves  the  field  clean,  ready  for  plowing. 

Also  lets  you  combine  soybeans,  milo-maize,  millet,  and  other 
crops  without  changing  headers.  Priced  at  only  Vz  the 
cost  of  other  corn  head  attachments.  Available  in  two-, 
three-,  or  four-row  units  for  your  favorite  combine. 


The  Hesston  Straw  Chopper  on  your  combine 
whips  your  heavy-straw,  tough-stalk  problem  as 
you  harvest.  Free-swinging  hammers  shred  resi¬ 
due  as  it  leaves  your  combine  into  easy-to-plow- 
under  lengths . . .  spreads  them  evenly  over  the 
field.  Eliminates  bunching ...  makes  plowing 
easier . . .  saves  one  or  two  diskings.  Hesston- 
shredded  straw  decomposes  quickly,  returns 
nitrogen  to  soil.  Improves  humus,  helps  soil 
retain  moisture  and  resist  erosion.  Ideally 
suited  for  wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  rice,  barley, 
flax,  lespedeza,  and  many  other  crops.  Available 
for  most  combines. 


is  GREATER  HOURLY  PRODUCTION! 


THE  HESSTON  NON-SLUGGING  STRAW  CHOPPER 
SAVES  UP  TO  24  HOURS  DISKING  IN  100  ACRES 


I  TOWN - STATE -  I 

*  MP  2-161  I 


Specialized  farm  equipment 
saves  valuable  field  time  in 
a  wide  variety  of  crops... adds 
hours  of  production  to 
crowded  harvest  days. 


\  HESSTON  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

I  495-C  King  Street  /  Hesston,  Kansas  I 


Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  nearest 

dealer  for  the  Hesston  Straw  Chopper _ Windrower- 

Conditioner _ Corn  Harvester _ 


I  am  a  farmer _ student _ dealer _ 


ujtftluMg- Ulae  cl  HcjuW! 


Avtomatic 
Circiflar  Bwnic  Aiifpor 
Feoding  System 


BUNK 

BUNK  FEEDS  FROM  BOTH  SIDES 

Patented 


Now  You  €an  Install  and  Operate 
An  Automatic  Bunk  for  ^  to  ^  Less 

Here  is  real  savings  in  the  newest  idea  in  bunk  feed¬ 
ing — a  circular-type  bunk  that  feeds  from  225  to  450 
head  of  cattle  with  just  ONE  50-foot  Bazooka  Auger. 
This  one  50-foot  auger  can  fill  up  to  225  feet  of  bunk. 

It  also  saves  you  money  in  operation,  because  it  uses 
smaller  H.P.  motors  than  comparable  straight-line 
bunk  feeders.  This  is  truly  the  ultimate  in  automation 
and  economy. 


Start  small  and  add-on  feeding  capacity 
without  large  expense,  simply  extend  the 
feed  bunk  and  overhead  track.  No  more 
auger  or  motor  to  buy!  You  easily  stay 
within  rural  electrification  power  limits. 


The  Bazooka  swinging  auger  automatic¬ 
ally  distributes  feed  evenly  in  the  bunk, 
without  feed  separation.  All  moving  parts 
are  elevated  for  safety.  Flexible  feed 
spout  cannot  injure  cattle  in  any  way. 


ask  y< 


See  your  Bazooka  Dealer  or  write  today  for  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  Bazooka's  new  Circular 
Bunk  Auger  System. 

THB  WYATT  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 
SOS  NORTH  Sth  ST.,  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


transferred  to  dump  trucks  and  stashed  away  in  trench  silos.  Oats 
silage  is  also  put  up,  and  85  acres  of  corn  yields  around  20  tons  of 
silage  per  acre. 

The  corn  is  something  of  an  innovation  on  the  ranch.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  summers  are  too  short  to  raise  corn  for  grain,  but,  planted  in 
38-inch  rows,  with  seeds  only  S'/s  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  crop 
turns  off  excellent  silage.  The  corn  is  planted  around  May  20; 
harvest  starts  the  last  week  in  August. 

Corn  has  taken  the  place  of  potatoes  in  the  rotation.  This  rota¬ 
tion  now  consists  of  a  stand  of  oats  the  year  after  the  sod  is  broken, 
followed  by  two  years  of  corn  and  back  to  hay  with  a  nurse  crop  of 
oats.  Much  of  the  hayland  is  also  reseeded  with  a  pasture  renovator. 

The  area  is  phosphorus  deficient,  so  large  doses  of  phosphorus  are 
applied,  particularly  on  land  with  a  history  of  legume  production. 
Triple  superphosphate  was  applied  to  some  of  the  alfalfa  land  this 
spring  at  240  pounds  per  acre.  One  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  per 
acre  went  on  with  the  corn  at  planting  time,  as  well  as  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  33  percent  nitrogen  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Inflation  and  Taxes 

This,  in  outline,  is  the  way  one  large  Montana  ranch  has  kept  roll¬ 
ing  in  recent  years.  Have  the  returns  measured  up  to  the  effort? 
The  answer  is^ — the  place  is  for  sale. 

“Our  corporation  is  capitalized  at  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,” 
Don  said,  explaining  the  reason.  “If  we  were  to  put  that  money  into 
bonds  our  returns  would  be  doubled — and  without  risk. 

“We  know  how  to  produce.  The  really  serious  problems  are  in¬ 
creasing  costs,  declining  prices,  inflation  and  taxes.  We’ve  cut  our 
costs  to  the  bone  and  chopped  off  the  frills.  We’ve  taken  advantage 
of  the  economies  of  size  and  adopted  the  newest  techniques.  But 
we’re  still  at  the  mercy  of  poor  markets. 

“Take  the  tax  situation,”  Don  said.  “Our  real  estate  taxes  alone 
have  doubled  on  this  place  since  we  split  with  Sylvan  Pauly  twelve 
years  ago.  Income  taxes  take  a  big  cut.  And  the  estate  and  inheri¬ 
tance  taxes  are  the  thing  that  really  makes  you  stop  and  think. 
What  would  happen  if  one  of  us  were  suddenly  to  die?  Despite  the 
fact  the  government  now  allows  a  period  of  years  for  the  settlement, 
the  ranch  would  still  have  to  be  sold  and  at  a  forced  sale  it  woidd 
never  bring  anything  like  what  it  is  worth. 

“And  then  there’s  inflation.  Twelve  years  ago  we  made  a  very 
realistic  appraisal  of  all  of  our  land.  Our  best  grazing  land  at  that 
time  was  worth  around  $8  to  $10  an  acre.  Today  the  same  kind  of 
land  is  selling  for  $40.  The  way  things  are  going  in  Washington  I’d 
say  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  tough  part  of  it  is,  that  the  only 
way  you  can  cash  in  on  these  inflated  values  is  by  selling  out.  If  we 
sell,  our  capital  gains  will  be  taxed  at  only  25  percent.  But  again, 
it  looks  like  the  present  administration  is  getting  pretty  serious 
about  eliminating  the  capital  gains  provisions. 

“The  talk  for  years  has  been  that  every  enterprise  must  grow 
bigger  and  bigger.  And  we  have.  We’ve  expanded  into  fields  we 
never  dreamed  of  years  ago.  But  there’s  a  limit.  Now  we’re  at  a  size 
where  we  wonder  if  it  would  really  be  fair  to  turn  it  over  to  our 
children.  You  don’t  learn  how  to  run  a  thing  like  this  in  college. 

“This  is  a  pattern  we  see  all  over  the  range  country.  Tax  laws 
and  economic  conditions  are  making  ranching  a  gimmick  for  those 
with  an  outside  income.  The  Pauly  place  is  for  sale,  too.  In  fact, 
we’re  both  listed  with  the  same  broker.  Someone  with  tremendous 
capital  will  probably  buy  these  two  places  and  put  them  back 
together,  set  up  advantageous  depreciation  schedules,  balance  their 
losses  against  tax  savings  and  in  a  few  years  they’ll  sell  out  to  a  fel¬ 
low  ledger  juggler.  These  people  aren’t  ranchers.  They  may  never 
see  the  place.  But  today  ranching  is  a  business,  not  a  way  of  life.” 

The  sign  at  the  road  says, 

“Since  1882 
WILLIAMS  & 

TAVENNER 
Rambouillet  Range  Rams 
Selected  Herefords” 

Its  days  may  be  numbered.  But  if  it  disappears  it  will  not  be  because 
of  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  its  product  or  a  lack  of  know-how  on 
the  part  of  its  owner-managers. 
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experience,  field  testing  and  research! 


Increase  the  quality  and  yield  of  your  crops  .  .  .  and 
increase  your  profit ...  by  checking  "hidden  hunger.” 

Royster  Fertilizers  hold  the  secret  of  bigger  and  better 
crops  and  higher  profits.  The  secret  is  found  in  Roy¬ 
ster’s  scientific  formulation  that  provides  the  correct 
amounts  of  the  plant  foods  your  crops  need. 

Royster  has  developed  three  profit-proved  fertilizers, 
through  more  than  75  years  of  research  and  field- 
testing.  Bonanza,  Vim  or  Arrow  holds  the  answer  to  your 
profit  problem. 

Stop  "hidden  hunger”  in  your  crops,  and  make  at  least  10% 
and  often  much  higher  additional  net  profit  at  your  next  harvest 
with  Royster  Fertilizers! 


higher  profit  land.  Hungry  soil  can  eat  up  your  profits. 

2.  Choose  Royster  Fertilizer  in  the  proper  grades  and  amounts 
recommended  to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  your  soil. 

Royster’s  Bonanza,  Vim  or  Arrow  supplies  the  kinds  of  plant 
food  your  crops  need  in  chemically-controlled  amounts. 

3.  Follow  simple,  good  rules  of  successful  farming — crop 
practices  recommended  and  proved  in  your  particular  area. 


Follow  Royster’s  Proved  Profit  Plan  — 

l,Test  your  soil  (your  county  agent  will  help)  to  find  out 
what  plant  foods  are  needed  to  turn  your  present  land  into 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ROYSTER’S 
FREE,  FULL-COLOR  BOOKLET. 

Important  up-to-date  fertilizer  facts.  It  will 
help  you  know  and  understand  the  true 
relationship  between  fertilizer  and  farm 
profits. 

_  Fertilizer . . .  and  fertilizer  only 


since  1885 


Kgyster 


Here’s  the  Royster  answer  to  your  soil  problems 


BONANZA 

A  Fortified  Soil  Ration — Roy¬ 
ster’s  special  ”FSR”  formula, 
for  use  when  six  plant  foods  are 
not  enough.  The  finest  fertilizer 
money  can  buy  .  .  .  real  "grow 
power”  for  highest  yields,  high¬ 
est  quality. 


VIM  ARROW 

Supplies  6  Very  /mportant  Supplies  top-quality  nitrogen. 
Minerals — nitrogen,  phosphoric  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 

acid,  potash,  calcium,  sulfur  high  concentration  ...  an  eco- 
and  magnesium — needed  by  all  nomical  buy  when  only  these 
crops  in  large  amounts.  VIM  three  plant  foods  are  needed, 
assures  bumper  crops  when  your 
soil  is  hungry  for  these  six  foods. 


The  Quality  Name  in  Plant  Food 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 


SUMMER  CROPS,  WINTER 
LIVESTOCK 

{Continued  from  page  69) 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  KEllv  duplex  machines 


MIX  'N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  compiete  batch  of 
accurateiy  biended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.- 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built- it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IVit 
and  2  ton  modeis.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCALE 

The  same  “Mix  'n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
—with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IVz 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 

. _ CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 


GRINDS 

I  1 


THE  DUPLEX  MILL  t  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  FO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Pkpnt:  FAirfax  5-5StS  j 

Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked:  | 

n  Mix  ’n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale  j 

Name  _  I 


Address- 


-Phone_ 


-State. 


The  AAore  THEY  Drink 
The  More  YOU  Make! 


CUT  OPERATING 
COSTS ...  INCREASE 
PROFITS  . . .  WITH 


RITCHIE  WATERERS 

Tests  show  that  RITCHIE  WATERERS  are  misers  when 
heatinK  and  o|>erational  costs  are  compared.  All-steel  Ralvan- 
i/e<I  RITCillK  WATKREK.'s  cut  costs  to  the  Inme  .  .  .  you 
pocket  the  savlnsrs.  Rti^Ked.  trouble -free.  No  ice>chopplne 
...  no  winter  freezeups.  Work  24  hours  a  day.  unattendeu. 
(  ut  chore  time.  Keep  water  warm  in  winter.  co<der  in 
Slimmer.  I’referre<l  by  top  livestock  producers  for  4<)  years. 
Ciuaranteed  workmanship  and  materials.  16  models- -for 
every  watering  need. 


24  PAGE  BOOK 


“Automatic  Livestock  Watering  | 
...The  Lifestream  of  Production”  j 
Written  by  “Jack  Sampler,  noted  editor  of  I 
National  Livestock  Producer.  The  most  I 
authentic  book  on  automatic  watering  ever  j 
offered.  Valuable  reading,  photos,  water  j 
tables,  etc.  Mail  coupon.  No  obligation.  | 


TCHIE  MFC.  CO. 


407  WALNUT  ST.,CONRAO.  IOWA 
Since  1921  America's  Most  Complete  Line  of  Waferers 
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increa.ses  efficiency  of  all  Held  operations, 
including  harvesting,  by  about  20  percent. 

By  August,  when  the  new  corn  prospects 
begin  to  emerge,  Jones  and  Morgan  lay 
their  cattle-feeding  plans.  Everything  de¬ 
pends  on  their  production  costs.  Last  win¬ 
ter  it  cost  them  $21.50  to  put  100  pounds 
on  a  steer.  This  varied  somewhat  with  the 
grade.  Morgan  makes  up  a  chart  (the  one 
on  page  140  was  used  in  1960)  of  the  limits 
of  their  bids  for  feeders  at  each  grade  and 
weight.  If  they  cannot  be  bought  within 
these  limits,  he  does  not  buy.  He  buys, 
if  possible,  the  cheapest  grade  and  weight 
on  the  chart,  which  allows  the  same  pro6t 
for  all  cattle.  As  an  example,  $20  a  hundred 
looked  like  a  good  price  for  800- pound 
steers  of  High  Good  grade.  This  was  arrived 
at  by  estimating  the  selling  price  and  de¬ 
ducting  costs  and  proHt  expected.  The  part¬ 
ners  vary  their  bids  as  the  market  and  their 
costs  change. 

Morgan’s  biggest  responsibility  is  buying 
the  cattle.  They  arc  purchased  from  within 
a  500-mile  radius.  “Beyond  that,”  he  said, 
“the  freight  charges  put  us  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.”  Morgan  spends  a  week  looking  over 
feeders  at  farms  and  sales,  flying  to  St.  Paul 
or  Fargo,  or  to  Kansas  Citv,  or  to  sales  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  He  returns  home 
to  decide  on  the  best  source  of  the  grade  of 
cattle  that  interests  him,  and  returns  to  bid. 
He  buys  1 , 1 00  to  1 ,200  each  fall  and  winter. 

Morgan  and  Jones  purchase  whatever 
cattle  they  feel  will  make  the  most  profit. 
They  feed  steers  of  all  grades  from  Utility  to 
Medium  Choice,  but  nothing  lighter  than 
750  pounds.  The  lower  grade  dairy  breeds 
are  put  on  short  feeds.  The  better  the  grade, 
the  longer  the  feeding  period. 

Morgan  is  a  plunger.  He  buys  grades  and 
weights  that  scare  other  buyers.  Typical  of 
his  attitude  is  this  comment:  “Last  fall  some 
of  the  bankers  said  heavy  cattle  looked  bad 
for  1961.  Some  bankers  wouldn’t  loan  a 
cent  on  heavy  feeders.  So  they  were  quoted 
at  a  good  price  and  we  bought  them  and 
sold  them  before  the  break  this  spring. 
When  we  see  a  trend,  we  go  opposite.  It  has 
shown  a  proHt  most  of  the  time.” 

The  silo  is  often  opened  a  few  days  after 
it  is  filled,  for  the  cattle  begin  to  come  in 
early.  They  are  given  access  to  full  feed  the 
minute  they  leave  the  trucks.  Morgan  ad¬ 
vises,  “I  have  often  bought  cattle  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  phoned  home  to  have  the  feed- 
bunks  filled  for  their  arrival  Tuesday.” 

The  steers  are  fed  in  two  25-acre  lots 
with  adjoining  fenceline  feedbunks  on  the 
contour  of  a  small,  sloping  hillside.  One 
feedbunk  is  650  feet  long,  the  other  550 
feet.  The  cattle  have  no  shelter  other  than 
the  natural  windbreaks  offered  by  brush, 
timber  and  rugged  terrain.  These  lots  are 
part  of  a  small  farm,  1^2  miles  from  the 
main  operation,  bought  by  Jones  years  ago 
primarily  for  a  feedlot.  He  knew  the  slope 
and  sandy  soil  would  offer  good  drainage. 
“At  home  cattle  would  sink  in  up  to  their 


f7fEP  'EM 

^  SORE  TDATS  J 
SCAB  TEATS  ^ 


This 

)2-way 
action 

keeps  teat  OPEN 
...speeds  HEALING 

'  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  promote 
natural  milking  and  normal 
healing  because  they  ACT  TWO  WAYS: 
1.  ACT  MKCHANICAI.L.V  —  keeps 
end  of  teat  open  to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stays  in  large  or  small  teats, 
s.  ACT  mkdicai.lv — Sulfathiazole 
in  the  Dilator  is  released  in  the  teat 
for  prolonged  antiseptic  action  —  directly 
site  of  trouble. 

At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  write; 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  7.  N.Y. 
Lsriepkf. —  $1.00 
Trial  pkg.  —  50^ 


OnMaqIors 

MEVfCA  TEV 


ASK  ABOUT 
OUR  PACKAGE  DEALS 

We  have  two  of  them — Two  English  Large  Black 
gilts  and  one  unrelated  Large  Black  boar;  two  Blue 
Spotted  gilts  and  ont  Yorkshire  boar.  The  English 
Large  Black  is  the  best  breed  in  the  world  for  cross¬ 
breeding.  The  Blue  Spotted  gilts  when  crossed 
with  Yorkshire  boars  product  the  most  profitable 
and  finest  grading  pigs  availabit.  The  demand  is 
tremendous  for  the  English  Large  Blacks  and  Blue 
Spotted  hybrids,  there  is  only  one  reason — they 
make  the  hog  producer  more  money.  Catalogue. 
Cross-breeding  folder,  Photos. 

TWEDDLE  FARMS 

Fergus  12  Ontario,  Canada 


VACCINA 


SAFE! 


COLORADO 

Veterinary  biolegiealt 

Dependable  Protection! 

^  OLORADO  brand  Scrums  and  Biologicals 
have  a  trouble-free  record  for  over  a 
quarter  century  in  controlling  livestock  dis¬ 
eases.  Produced  under  Government  supervision. 

VACCINES  and  SERUMS 

for  Cattle,  Swine,  Horses,  Sheep,  Turkeys 
Loeai  Dtalttt  Nation  Wide  Distribution  mw 

COLORADO  SERUMCO.  mi 

4*50  YORK  STREET  •  DENVER  UCOLO.  B*TM— _ 


RoVAlvtiAADPV  llApMYUllIDKt 

la  Cattia  Bwbbiaf  Aa4 

Oitiat  l^wipaiaat 

Giant  steel-tube  rubbing  elementi  Expanded-steel 
rubbing  surface!  Forced  automatic  oil-flow  I  No 
?umps.  no  valves,  it’s  service  free.  Portable!  Pull  it 
irom  one  feed  lot  to  another.  Single  unit  handles  up  to 
200  bead.  Hogs  use  it  toot 

Wrila  For  lllustralad  lllorilurs  and 

low  Introductory  Fricot  _ 


?; 
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bellies,”  said  Jones.  In  10  years  the  lots  have 
never  been  cleaned.  “The  manure  is  not 
worth  the  expense  of  loading  it,”  Jones  feels. 

Morgan  contends  that  “all  feeder  cattle 
are  wormy.”  As  soon  as  new  steers  become 
accustomed  to  the  place  they  are  wormed 
with  phenothiazine  in  the  feed  at  one  pound 
for  seven  head  of  800-pound  steers.  This  is 
repeated  in  two  or  three  weeks.  “You  can 
quickly  see  a  change  in  their  eyes,  their  hair 
coats  and  their  appetites,”  Morgan  says. 

The  Jones-Morgan  place  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  five  farms.  Com  is  stored  in  widely 
scattered  cribs,  and  the  livestock  lots  are  far 
apart.  Feed  is  ground  every  day  but  Sun¬ 
day,  with  a  double  grind  on  Saturday.  In¬ 
stead  of  centralized  grinding,  the  partners 
have  devised  a  portable  system.  Com  is  ele¬ 
vated  into  a  truck-mounted  grinder  de¬ 
signed  by  Morgan.  It  consists  of  a  Helix 
feedbox  with  a  traveling  apron  which  de¬ 
livers  the  load  to  a  side-mounted  burr  mill. 
“Hammermills  make  the  feed  too  dusty  for 
good  digestion  by  cattle,”  Morgan  believes. 
The  300-bushel  per  hour  grinder  has  16 
speeds  and  is  powered  by  the  truck  motor. 

The  grinder  truck  is  used  to  process  feed 
for  the  hogs  and  cattle.  Feed  ingredients  are 
loaded  into  the  truckbox  in  layers.  They 
come  off  the  apron  sufficiently  mixed.  A 
blower  attachment  is  added  when  self- 
feeders  are  to  be  filled.  From  a  tank  mounted 
under  the  truck  bed,  molasses  can  be  me¬ 
tered  on  the  corn  as  it  is  ground. 

The  grinder  truck,  of  course,  cannot  be 
used  for  silage.  As  the  cattle  and  the  preg¬ 
nant  gilts  are  fed  concentrates  in  the  silage, 
their  feeds  are  proces.sed  differently.  The 
grinder  truck  delivers  ground  ear  corn  to  a 
holding  tank.  From  there  it  is  mixed  with 
silage  and  transported  to  feeding  areas  in  a 
second  truck  unit. 

The  holding  tank  consists  of  a  700-bushel 
Butler  tank  near  the  main  crib  storage. 
When  husks  in  the  ground  corn  slowed 
down  the  flow  from  the  bulk  tank,  Morgan’s 
ingenuity  came  to  the  rescue.  He  cut  apart 
an  old  combine  and  set  up  the  tail  end, 
motor  driven,  to  act  as  a  separator  when 
filling.  Ground  corn  from  the  grinder  tmek 
empties  onto  the  shaker  screens  of  the  com¬ 
bine.  The  screened,  ground  corn  is  elevated 
into  the  bulk  tank.  The  husks  fall  to  the 
ground  and  are  carted  away.  The  plan  is  to 
have  them  conveyed  into  a  dump  wagon. 
“Husks  make  the  best  hog  bedding  you  can 
get;  they  arc  more  absorbent  than  straw,” 
Morgan  has  found. 

For  feeding  cattle  and  pregnant  gilts, 
supplement  is  loaded  into  a  second,  port¬ 
able  unit,  a  Davis  Transit  Mixer.  This 
heavy-duty  outfit  holds  8,000  pounds.  The 
supplement-loaded  rig  is  driven  under  the 
bulk  tank  where  ground  corn  is  added.  The 
bulk  tank  delivers  ly^  bushels  a  minute.  By 
setting  a  timer,  the  right  amount  of  corn 
can  be  added.  Next,  molasses  is  added  while 
the  load  is  being  blended  by  giant  paddles. 
Finally,  the  truck  is  driven  to  the  trench  silo 
where  silage  completes  the  load.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  augered  into  the  fenceline  feeders. 

Molasses  is  kept  in  a  4,000-gallon  tank. 
Engineers  advised  that  the  entire  tank 


FREE!  HOG  PLANNING  SERVICE 


FOR  200  OR  2000  HOO  'FARROWING  TO  MARKET*  SYSTEM 

L«t  us  hulp  YOU  plan  a  modern  hog  system  tailored  to  your  own  form  —  and 
budget.  FRIE  plans  for  large  or  smallest  setup  using  your  old  buildings.  Also 
fPEE  —  valuable  16-page  “Hog  Profits”  book.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 
INSIST  ON  ORIOINAL.  OBNUINS.  CASWSI-I-  ALL-STSSL  “FARRO-CRATES* 

Praferrad  aaarywliara.  Only  $44.50  aach,  law  ramovobla  gota.  Intiudm*  main  trama,  bosa, 
Irani  gala,  and  Top  tart  —  a  "mwit”  on  any  crala.  Quantify  discounts.  Our  57tb  yaar. 
CASWELL  MFO.  CO.  •  453  VINE  ST..  CHEROKEE,  IOWA 


FOUR  ROW  GYRO-140  CUTS  60  TO  100  ACRES  A  DAY! 

Fully  gear  driven.  140"  swath. 

Compared  with  a  5'  shredder,  this  140-incher 
cuts  time  and  labor  in  half.  Uses  heavy-duty 
gears  and  blades  typical  of  all  Servis  Gyro 
shredders;  handles  114*  stalks  and  brush 
with  ease.  Shredding,  you  can  save  even 
more  time  with  tandem  disc  turning  under 
stalks  on  same  pass,  shown  right. 


Popular  new  90"  Clipper. 

One  of  the  hottest  new  implements  on  the 
market,  this  belt-driven  V-90  Ranger  gives 
you  big,  time-saving  90*  swath  at  the  price 
of  a  smaller  cutter.  Economical  to  buy  and  to 
run;  low  power  requirement.  Converts  for 
3-pt.  lift  or  pull  type  operation.  Send  for 
complete  details. 


Seco,  Jr.  Scraper. 

Curved  front  blade  rolls  up  full  load:  approx. 
17  cu.  ft.  Rear  blade,  fully  reinforced,  may  be 
locked  for  fine  grading  and  leveling.  Scarifier 
teeth  may  be  added.  A  heavy  duty  tool,  but 
favorable  plant  location  means  prices  com¬ 
petitive  with  lighter  units  for  most  parts  of 
the  country. 


I  CUTTERS  AND  RELATED: 

I  □  Gyro  140'  Shredder  (Pull  type) 

I  □  Gyro  84'  Brush  Culler  (Pull-type) 
I  □  Gyro  66'  Shredder  (Pull  t  Lilt 
]  models) 

I  □  Gyro  60'  Shredder  (Pull  A  lift 
I  models) 


n  V-90'  Clipper  (Pull  A  Lilt  models) 

□  E-OCr  Clipper  (Pull  A  Lilt  models) 

□  BM-60'  Mower  (Belly  mount) 

□  Windrow  otlKhment 
BLADES  AND  RELATED: 

□  Soil  Stripers  (66' A  72') 

□  Lone  Star  Blade  (light  6') 


□  3-Way  Oilcher-Terracer  Blade,  6' 

□  Heavy  Duty  3-Way  Blade,  7' 
MISCELLANEDUS: 

□  Whirlwind  TerrKer 

□  Hudson  Automatic  Row  Maker 

□  Dump-type  Rake 
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MAKS  FAY  DIRT  FAY  MORS...  JOIN  YOUR  SOIL  CONSERVATION  OISTRICTI 


GRIND 
MIX 
BLEND 
UNLOAD... 

2  tons  of  feed  in  20  minutes 


One  man  with  one  tractor  and  the  NEW  HELIX  GRINDER- 
MIXER  does  the  whole  job  twice  as  fast  as  other  machines! 


No  other  portable  farm  grind¬ 
mixing  equipment  can  match  the 
tons  of  feed  you  can  put  thru 
this  new  Helix  Combination 
Grinder-Mixer.  It  has  double  the 
capacity  of  most  burr  mills— 
grinds,  mixes,  blends,  unloads 
200  pounds  of  feed  F>er  minute. 
(Hammermill  itself  handles  up  to 
450  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour, 
either  dry  or  high  moisture!) 
This  amazing  capacity  is  possible 
because  ground  feed  is  moved 
out  of  the  mill  by  the  unique 
Helix  underslung  auger  that  does 
away  with  limited-capacity  suc¬ 
tion  discharge  fans  and  dust 
collectors  of  conventional  ham- 
mermills. 


The  result:  the  first  really  dush 
less  hammermill.  There  is  no  air 
blast — no  undesirable  fines — no 
feed  separation  to  lower  feed 
quality  and  palatability. 

For  ensiling  Purdue-recom¬ 
mended  chunked  high-moisture 
ear  corn,*  the  Helix  Grinder- 
Mixer  will  grind  to  any  feed  size 
required,  faster  than  the  output 
of  two  2-row  pickers. 

Ask  your  favorite  dealer  today 
for  a  demonstration  on  your 
farm.  Find  out  how  the  Helix 
Grinder- Mixer  will  pay  for  itself 
in  18  months  on  all  your  feed 
handling  chores.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 


Elevator  swivels  more  than  half 
circle  (200  decrees)  even  while 
machine  is  in  operation.  Lets 
you  set  uo  to  grind  grain  out  of 
several  bins  or  from  wagons 
without  backing  into  position. 
Raises  to  24*  height  for  trans* 
port.  Manual  loading  controls, 
within  easy  reach  of  operator, 
permit  one  man  to  do  the  whole 
grinding  and  mixing  job. 


Helix  is  the  first  coinplet^^us^* 
less  hammermill.  Underslung 
power  auger  moves  feed  out  of 
mill  fast,  replaces  conventional 
dust  collector  and  fan.  There’s 
no  feed  separation;  no  fines. 

*Gave  better  gains  at  35%  mois* 
ture  than  the  same  quantity  of 
shelled  corn. 


EUSMERED  fOR  UOKRII  FARMim  mmoS, 


SUBMERSIBLE  PUMPS 

Depths  to  1 000  ft.  •  Capacities  to  1 40  g.p.m.  •  Pressures  to  1 20  p.s.i. 


From  surface  or  well ...  for  animal-centered  agriculture  •  irrigation  •  farm  homes 


Modern,  profitable  farming  requires 
more  water  in  more  places  —  with 
higher  capacity  and  higher  pressure. 
You  can  rely  on  Rapidayton  submers¬ 
ible  pumps,  quality-built  to  insure  that 
extra  heavy-duty  performance  and  24- 
hour-a-day  dependability  so  vitally  es¬ 


sential  in  a  farm  “lifeline."  Ideal  for 
pressure  tank  systems;  free-flow  irriga¬ 
tion  and  sprinklers;  livestock  watering, 
sanitation,  and  waste  removal;  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  There’s  a  Rapidayton  submers¬ 
ible  pump  for  your  need.  Write  for  new 
idea- packed  folder  on  farm  pumps. 


division  The  Tait  Manufacturing  Company 
Farm  Department  No.  758,  Dayton  1,  Dhio 


would  have  to  be  heated  for  the  molasses  to 
flow  in  cold  weather.  Morgan  thought 
otherwise.  He  added  a  six-inch  pipe  outlet 
to  the  tank,  leading  to  an  adjoining  insu¬ 
lated  shack.  Inside  the  latter  is  a  60-gallon 
tank.  This  small  tank  is  heated  by  an  infra¬ 
red  gas  heater  at  a  cost  of  $36  per  season. 

Morgan,  like  his  partner,  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  silage  for  fattening  cattle.  He 
doesn’t  want  mere  tonnage.  “It  has  to  have 
nutrients,”  he  insists.  “I  want  a  short-stalked 
variety  w  ith  more  feed  value.  I  want  it  to  be 
good.  VV'ith  ear  corn  at  90  cents  a  bushel, 
silage  isn’t  the  bargain  farmers  used  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Our  costs  are  carefully  worked  out. 
It  costs  us  $5.60  to  produce  a  ton  of  silage. 
Our  yield  is  about  20  tons  per  acre,  or  $1 12 
per  acre  in  total  costs.  At  20  percent  TDN, 
there  are  8,000  pounds  of  TDN  in  the  20 
tons.  So  8,000  into  $112  gives  1.4  cents  a 
pound  as  our  digestible  nutrient  cost. 

“A  yield  of  100  bushels  or  7,000  pounds 
of  ear  corn  per  acre,  times  73  percent  TDN 
found  in  ear  corn,  gives  5,1 10  pounds  TDN 
per  acre.  Our  69  cents-a-bushel  production 
costs,  or  $69  an  acre,  divided  by  5,1 10,  gives 
a  cost  of  1.35  cents  per  pound  of  digestible 
nutrients  in  ear  corn.” 

The  present  trench  silo  was  made  from 
two  parallel  trenches  40  feet  apart.  The  dirt 
between  them  was  scooped  out  for  70  feet, 
making  the  silo  92  feet  wide  at  the  opening, 
but  divided  into  two  26-foot  trenches  far¬ 
ther  back. 

“We  never  like  to  run  out  of  silage,” 
Morgan  says.  “We  try  to  clean  out  one  side 
a  year,  leaving  some  two-year  silage.” 

The  140  or  so  winter  gilts  are  also  fed 
silage,  delivered  to  their  fenceline  feed  floor 
by  the  Davis  Transit  Mixer.  They  receive 
12  pounds  per  head  daily.  Mixed  in  it  are 
1  pound  of  molasses  and  1  J/j  pounds  of 
32  percent  supplement.  Jones  observes, 
“Unlike  cattle,  swine  can  suck  out  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  molasses  and  spit  out  the  fiber. 
They  mess  around  in  it,  and  they  waste 
some.  But  silage  is  a  great  conditioner  for 
gilts.  I  am  confident  that  feeding  silage  after 
breeding  produces  larger  litters.  In  years 
when  we  began  silage  feeding  late,  the  gilts 
which  were  on  silage  the  longest  had  the; 
largest  litters  and  the  largest  pigs. 

“We’ve  been  using  a  one-litter  gilt  system 
for  seven  years,”  Jones  continues.  The  gilts, 
sold  after  farrowing  and  weaning  one 
litter,  bring  top  market  prices.  Listing 
the  gilts  as  breeding  stock  makes  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  tax  saving.  “Feed  efficiency  is  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  gilt,”  Jones  feels.  “Treat  her  right 
and  she’ll  do  you  as  good  as  an  old  sow.  But 
our  main  reason  for  a  one-litter  gilt  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  ease  the  labor  problem.  Year- 
round  farrowings  took  too  much  labor  away 
from  summer  crops.” 

The  partners  have  w’orked  out  precise 
breeding  methods.  Their  object  is  to  far¬ 
row  16  gilts  every  two  weeks,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1  to  April  1.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
figure  21  gilts  must  be  covered  to  assure  16 
pregnancies.  Hamp,  Berk  and  Poland 
China  boars  are  alternated  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  Gilts  of  mixed  breeding  are 
saved  for  the  following  season.  The  boars, 
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8  for  each  60  females,  are  allowed  in 
the  gilt  pen  for  one  hour  a  day.  They  are 
closely  watched.  Breeding  dates  are  re¬ 
corded  for  each  gilt.  When  21  have  been 
served,  the  boars  are  isolated  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  that  two-week  period.  Then 
the  cycle  begins  again.  With  16  gilts  far¬ 
rowing  in  any  two-week  period  the  space 
in  the  farrowing  house  is  sufficient. 

There  are  16  farrowing  crates  in  the 
specially-constructed,  well-insulated  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  adequate,  but  of  common  con¬ 
struction.  “We  never  make  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  that  can’t  pay  for  itself  in  Hve 
years,”  Morgan  says.  The  concrete  floor 
slopes  to  the  center,  at  one  inch  to  the  foot. 
Floor  drains  are  centered.  Sows  face  out. 

The  crates  are  floored  with  planks  raised 
10  inches  off  the  concrete,  allowing  liquids 
to  drain  away.  Corncob  litter  is  used.  Man¬ 
ure  can  easily  be  raked  from  the  planks 
for  collection.  The  gilts  are  self-fed  a  ration 
from  a  small  hopper  in  each  crate. 

The  house  is  kept  at  a  constant  55  de¬ 
grees  with  gas-Hred,  forced-air  ceiling  heat¬ 
ers.  A  heat  lamp  is  turned  on  the  day  far¬ 
rowing  is  expected  and  turned  off  the  third 
morning  afterward. 

Ordinarily  no  attention  is  given  the  gilts 
at  night.  In  the  moming,  the  crates  are 
cleaned.  Each  new  pig  is  given  a  shot  of 
antibiotics  and  its  navel  is  sprayed  with 
iodine.  Iron  shots  are  given  the  third  day, 
and  a  heavier  ration  is  fed  the  gilts.  At  10 
days,  ears  are  notched,  and  the  males  are 
castrated.  After  14  days  in  the  crates  the 
gilts  and  litters  are  transferred  to  a  nearby 
nursery  lot — four  litters  to  a  lot.  Each  lot 
has  a  low  shelter  with  loahng  areas  for  the 
gilts,  bedded  with  cornhusks,  and  a  8  x  10- 
foot  boxed-in  creep,  bedded  with  crushed 
cobs  and  warmed  by  heat  lamps.  Pig  pel¬ 
lets  are  always  available  in  the  creep.  Out¬ 
side  the  shelter  is  a  large  self-feeder  for 
the  gilts. 

The  pigs  are  weaned  at  seven  weeks.  At 
eight  weeks  they  are  vaccinated,  and  at 
nine  weeks  moved  to  fattening  lots.  The 
gilts  are  marketed  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
good  flesh.  Last  year’s  record  showed  9.3 
pigs  born  alive  and  8.25  pigs  sold  per  sow. 
About  80  percent  of  the  market  hogs  grade 
Number  1  meat  type. 

Jones  and  Morgan  have  standby  equip¬ 
ment  for  most  emergencies.  An  old  Farm¬ 
hand  feed  truck  is  useful  when  breakdowns 
disable  the  other  feed  trucks.  A  scoop  left 
mounted  on  an  old  tractor  goes  into  action 
if  the  new  silage  loader  fails.  An  old  baler 
and  combine  are  kept  to  harvest  the  grain 
and  straw  from  the  resting  hoglots  which 
are  seeded  to  wheat  or  rye.  The  partners 
believe  in  being  ready  for  any  emergency. 
All  the  workers  have  at  least  some  mechan¬ 
ical  experience,  and  they  all  jump  in  to 
help  when  repairs  are  needed.  They  are  all 
trained  to  handle  any  of  the  equipment  so 
sickness  or  days  off  will  not  slow  production. 
Every  man  has  a  stake  in  the  operation. 

{On  the  jollowin"  pa»e  is  an  example 
of  Ralph  Morgan’s  calculator  for  buying 
feeders.) 


^  AND 
POWER  REVERSE 

MAKE 
GARDENING 
FUN  with 


ROTARY  TILLER 


GRAHAM  SCHOOL,  INC 

— for  leef  and  Dairy  Men, 

16  years  of  age  and  older. 
GARNETT,  KANSAS 
Classes  baqin  2iid  full  weak  each  mentk 


Nam«. 


Addres! 


7  need  another  one. 

Right 

Awayl 


"Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  which  please 
ship  os  soon  as  possible  another  t2*  FUERST 
F*l*E-X«l>B-l‘E  Tine  Harrow.  The  one  I  have  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  and  I  need  another  one  right  away." 

YOU.  TOO.  WILL  LIKE  THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E 
TINE  HARROW. 

For  spreading  livestock  droppings,  aerating  pastures, 
preparing  grassland  for  seeding  or  fertilizer,  seed  bed 
preparation  behind  plow,  disc  or  alone.  Mony  other 
uses,  requires  no  maintenance. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


%  SHARE  Of  The  PROFITS 

With 

HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 


Ariens  Super  JET  is  built  for  service — and 
the  dependability  of  its  tiller  drive  gear 
case  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  one 
year!  Before  you  buy  any  tiller,  compare 
this  guarantee — and  these  Super  JET  fea¬ 
tures:  all-steel  TURBO  TINES  for  tilling  up 
to  10"  deep,  24"  wide  .  .  .  choice  of  5  en¬ 
gines — 3  h.p.  to  41/2  h.p.  .  .  .  fingertip  con¬ 
trols  .  .  .  steel  depth  control  bar  .  .  .  push- 
pull  power  tine  reverse.  Yes!  Enjoy  gar- 
o'ening  fun  from  early  Spring  to  late  Fall 
knowing  your  Ariens  Super  JET  is  un- 
egualled  for  engineering,  handling  ease, 
value.  Mail  coupon  for  free  literature  today! 


\  H  im  PI  h  Irt  ilr.S 

V IZ  a  lambs  reach  prime  at 

WlM  ^  VT  90-100  poanbs  in  as 

Qtt  idr  1  -  "*"y  Th«  are 

IP  ■||4  ^  best  far  eressinp. 

Write  ter  List  ot  Breeders 

THE  AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

Roy  A.  Gilman,  Secretory  STUART,  IOWA 


SANTA  GERTRUDIS 

BEEF  CATTLE  . 


HARDY  ^ 

BEEFY  M 

GENTLE 
RUGGED 

HEAT  TOLERANT 

Write:  Dept.  L 

SANTA  GERTRUDIS 
Breeders  International 
Kingsvill*.  Texas 


Rush  Super  JET  literature  described  in  the  Farm 
Quarterly. 

Name _ 


Address 


Post  Office 


People  and  Pesticides 

To  turn  out  good  products,  a  chemical  company  needs  good 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers.  But  that’s  not  enough  for  a 
chemical  company  in  the  pesticide  business  like  Niagara  Chem¬ 
ical  Division  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation.  In 
addition  to  chemical  experts,  you  need  a  whole  team  of  agricul¬ 
tural  scientists-plant  pathologists,  botanists,  biologists,  horti¬ 
culturists,  practical  field  service  men,  and,  of  course,  men  who 
know  all  about  the  insects  growers  must  control. 

Paul  Lippold,  a  research  entomologist,  is  on  Niagara’s  team 
of  agricultural  specialists.  At  the  Middleport  research  labora¬ 
tories,  he  is  responsible  for  testing  and  evaluating  new  insecti¬ 
cides  and  miticides  against  a  variety  of  crop  pests.  To  help  him 
in  his  work,  he  has  four  laboratory  technicians  who  carry  out 
the  tests  he  outlines.  He  analyzes  these  results  continually- 
consulting  with  other 
members  of  the  staff  as 
he  goes  along— until  he 
has  sufficient  data  to 
determine  the  insecti¬ 
cidal  activity  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  material. 

Paul’s  report  to 
Niagara’s  supervisor  of 
biological  testing.  Dr. 

Kenneth  Dorschner,  is 
weighed  along  with 
others  on  a  material’s 
toxicity  to  animals  and 
plants.  On  the  basis  of 
all  this  information,  a 
decision  of  the  mate¬ 
rial’s  immediate  future 
is  made.  It  may  be  approved  for  further  field  testing  or  dropped 
as  not  sufficiently  promising;  or  modifications  in  formulation  or 
chemical  structure  recommended  to  improve  effectiveness. 

The  screening  process  varies  little  from  day  to  day  but 
there  is  some  seasonal  variation  in  Paul’s  job.  When  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  comes,  he  moves  into  the  field,  testing  promising  new 
materials  under  actual  environmental  conditions. 

Paul’s  interest  in  insects,  plants  and  agriculture  goes  back 
to  his  boyhood  summers  spent  on  a  Michigan  farm.  A  native  of 
Aurora,  Illinois,  he  earned  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  biology  and  general  science  teaching,  and  after  work¬ 
ing  for  several  years,  returned  for  his  Ph.D.  in  entomology.  His 
doctoral  work  was  on  attractants— naturally  occurring  plant 
substances  that  attract  certain  insects  to  specific  plants. 

At  Niagara  since  1956,  Paul  has  worked  on  the  development 
of  Tedion®  miticide,  ethion  miticide-insecticide  and  Thiodan® 
insecticide  from  the  early  stages.  He’s  proud  of  the  job  these 
now  commercial  products  are  doing  in  the  field,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  completion  of  Niagara’s  new  research  laboratory 
under  construction  in  Middleport— “so  we  can  test  more  com¬ 
pounds  more  efficiently.’’ 

Paul’s  wife  Anne,  who  has  an  M.S.  in  biology,  shares  his 
professional  interests.  Fittingly,  they  met  in  a  college  entomol¬ 
ogy  course.  The  Lippolds  live  in  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  with  their 
three  young  children.  An  enthusiastic  gardener  at  home,  Paul 
has  one  acre  devoted  to  trees  and  shrubs,  another  to  formal 
flower  gardens. 

In  Paul’s  opinion,  the  cotton  boll  weevil  is  our  biggest  insect 
problem.  Mites  and  aphids  are  close  runners-up,  with  resistance, 
particularly  in  mites,  an  increasing  concern.  “We’ve  got  to  keep 
looking  for  new  compounds  or  synergists  to  make  the  old  ones 
work  better  against  pests,’’  he  says. 

Niagara’s  business  is  built  on  dedicated  people  like  Paul 
Lippold  . . .  and  the  pesticides  developed  through  the  coordi¬ 
nated  application  of  their  many  professional  skills.  They  are  the 
key  to  our  success  in  helping  you  grow  pest-free  crops  .  .  . 
and  our  success  next  year  depends  on  your  success  this  year. 

Thiodan  and  Tedion  are  registered  trade  marks. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Niagara  Chamleal  Oivlalon 
Middleport,  New  York 


Morgan’s  System  for  Buying  Feeder  Cattle 

Weight  When  Purchased 


Numerical  750 

800 

850 

900 

Finished  Grade 

Grade 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

High  Utility 

3 

$11.50 

$13.50 

$13.50 

$13.90 

Low  Standard 

4 

$13.00 

$14.25 

$14.50 

$15.00 

Medium  Standard 

5 

$13.60 

$15.50 

$15.25 

$15.50 

High  Standard 

6 

$15.10 

$16.67 

$16.50 

$16.35 

Low  Good 

7 

$16.50 

$18.00 

$18.10 

$17.30 

Medium  Good 

8 

$18.00 

$19.35 

$19.00 

$18.20 

High  Good 

9 

$18.75 

$20.06 

$20.10 

$18.75 

Low  Choice 

10 

$19.45 

$20.60 

$20.60 

$19.30 

High  Choice 

11 

$20.20 

$21.30 

$20.90 

$20.00 

This  is  the  card  chart  Ralph  Morgan  carried  with  him  in  the 
fall  of  1960.  It  is  revised  as  costs  and  estimated  selling  prices  vary. 
The  prices  are  Morgan’s  maximum  bids  at  the  point  of  purchase. 

He  estimates  the  probable  selling  price  of  the  finished  animal. 
This,  with  the  final  weight,  gives  him  the  total  return  per  head. 
From  this,  he  deducts  his  freight  and  feeding  costs  and  the  profit 
for  which  he  is  aiming.  The  remainder  he  divides  by  the  weight  of 
the  feeder,  to  arrive  at  his  maximum  bid  per  hundredweight. 


For  example — 

Selling  Price  High  Good  Slaughter  Steers . $23.50 

Purchase  Weight  of  Steers . ’ . 800  lbs. 

Gain  per  Day . 2.4 

Days  on  Feed  . 125 

Finished  Weight . 1,100  lbs. 

Return:  1100  lbs.  at  $23.50  . $258.50 

Less  Costs:  Shipping  in  and  out,  feed,  etc.,  and 

projected  profit .  98.00 


Maximum  Purchase  Price  per  head . $160.50 

Maximum  Purchase  Price  per  cwt.  (800  lbs.)  .  20.06 


Use  Dependable  And  Economical 

MacKISSIC  EQUIPMENT 

For  Grinding,  Mixing  and  Delivering  Feed 


PTO — Engine — Electric  Motor  Powered  Models 
Available  in  Mobile  and  Stationary  Units 

Writ*  today  for  foil  information  on  these  MacKISSIC  modols 

The  A.  E.  MacKISSIC  CO.  —  Parker  Ford,  Pennsylvania 
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GRAIN  HEAD  SILAGE 

[Continued  from  page  90) 

reach  maximum  dry  weight.  But  grain  at  this  moisture  content 
—around  45  percent — cannot  be  threshed  or  picked  well,  and 
soft  grain  silage  makes  a  handy  solution. 

“You  take  the  top  of  the  plant  for  the  silage,  and  leave  the  rest 
in  the  field,  either  to  be  grazed  or  plowed  down.  Corn  is  cut 
just  below  the  ear,  about  34  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving 
about  25  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  plant  in  the  field  as 
stump.  To  harvest  milo  at  75  percent  grain  we  cut  at  about  30 
inches  from  the  ground,  or  6  inches  below  the  head.  Oats  we  cut 
about  6  to  8  inches  below  the  head.  Remember,  many  crops  grow 
higher  here.  The  height  of  cut  varies  a  little  in  different  areas.” 

With  oats  and  milo,  double  cropping  is  possible  in  the  South 
and  West.  At  the  Delta  Branch  Station,  Hogg  and  James  Collins 
have  taken  winter  oats  and  milo,  and  milo  after  milo  in  a  single 
season.  The  double  crop  of  milo  matures  in  about  180  days. 

The  procedure  with  oats  is  to  harvest  the  winter-planted  crop 
as  the  grain  reaches  the  dough  stage.  This  is  mid-May  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  later  farther  north.  The  system  will  work  as  far  north  as 
central  Kentucky.  Immediately  after  harvesting  oats  the  stubble 
is  chopped  and  spread  on  the  field,  or  harvested  as  a  low-grade 
silage.  Then  the  field  is  plowed  and  reseeded  to  a  locally  adapted 
milo.  The  Delta  Branch  workers  used  DeKalb  E  56a  and  DeKalb 
D  50a.  The  second  crop  must  be  fertilized  as  heavily  as  the  first. 
In  90  to  100  days  it  is  ready  to  harvest.  Milo  is  ready  to  cut  for 
head  silage  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough  stage,  the  stage  of  maxi¬ 
mum  dry  matter.  If  pinched,  no  milk  runs  out. 

For  a  double  crop  of  milo,  the  first  crop  is  planted  as  normal 
in  the  spring.  It  is  har\ested  at  the  dough  stage.  The  next  step  is 
to  cultivate  to  get  rid  of  grass  and  weeds  between  the  rows.  Then 
the  stubble  is  cut  back  with  a  mower  or  windrower  or  forage 
harvester  to  four  inches.  The  crop  is  fertilized  as  heavily  as  the 
first  growth,  80  to  100  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen,  and  potash  and 
phosphate  as  needed.  (The  rich  soils  of  the  Delta  region  need 
neither  P  nor  K.)  Lastly,  irrigation  is  used  where  available  and 


For  Drying  Grain  In  Storage 

A  new  Campbell  development  that  cuts  grain  drying  costs  to 
a  minimum.  Exceptionally  reliable  controls  apply  heat  only 
when  needed  to  reduce  relative  humidity  to  55%  for  efficient 
grain  drying.  Minimizes  fuel  costs.  Exclusive  motor  venti¬ 
lating  system  reduces  motor  temperatures  and  resulting  motor 
failures.  Portable  model  AF-20,  shown  above,  for  14  to  18- 
foot  bins.  Larger  models  for  permanent  installation  with 
bins  up  to  27  feet.  Write  for  complete  details  and  low  prices. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 

CORN  STATES  HYBRID  SERVICE  •  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

manufactured  by 

CAMPBELL  FARM  DRYER  COMPANY  ■  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


STARLINE 


STARLINE,  INC.,  Dept.  41 2,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  a  free  Starline  Labor  Saver  Calculator  and  other  Informa¬ 
tion  that  shows  in  dollars  and  cents  how  much  more  profit  I  can  make  with 
Starline  Planned  Automation. 

I  am  interested  in  information  relative  to: 

Stanchion  Dairy  □  Loose  Housing  Dairy  □  Beef  □  Hog  □  Student  O 


One  Dairy  Man  can  only  manage  about  16 
cows  in  an  old-fashioned,  hand  operated 
bam.  With  Starline  Planned  Automation, 
modern  methods  and  no  increase  in  man¬ 
power,  he  can  handle  up  to  65  cows.  This 
can  double  or  triple  his  Annual  Not  Pro6t. 


FREE 


to  about  70  cows 
(with  calves)  or  210  steers  until  he  automates. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modern 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  is 
able  to  double  or  triple  his  herd  and  his  An¬ 
nual  Nat  Profit. 


One  Hog  Man  can  only  manage  about  90  lit¬ 
ters  a  year  if  he  does  the  whole  job  manually. 
With  Starline  Planned  Automation,  modem 
methods  and  no  increase  in  manpower,  he  can 
easily  double  the  siie  of  his  operation  and  his 
Annual  Not  Pre6t. 


COUMTV 


STATS 


-  I 

■  I 


THE  COMBINATION  FARM  IMPLEMENT 
THAT  SHKIDS,  PLOWS,  DISCS  AND  HARROWS 


70*  WIDTH  .  .  . 
HYDRAULIC  CONTROILCD 


42  HCAT  TREATED. 
PLUG  FREE  BLADES 


6tt  your  socA  boA  in  thayc  .  .  .  FASTER  ... 
fewer  yesses  .  .  .  with  the  firm  tested  ROTO 
PLOW  I  For  over  three  years  ROTO  PLOW  has 
been  tested  in  every  ty^  soil  and  for  the  first 
tinM  A  TRUE  FARM  TILLER  PLOW  IS  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE.  ROTO  PLOWING  chops,  miies  and  lifts 
the  soil  for  maximum  fertility  and  minimum 
time.  70"  wide,  ROTO  PLOW  does  the  eRuiva- 
lent  of  fivo  14"  plow  sharos  .  .  .  ROTO  PLOW¬ 
ING  IS  THE  GREATEST  INNOVATION  IN  FARM¬ 
ING  SINCE  THE  REAPER  .  .  .  WRITE  FOR  COM¬ 
PLETE  DATA  SHEETS  .  .  .  THERE  IS  NO 
OBLIGATION. 


ELEVATORS  WAGDHS  LOADERS  CRIBS 


POt  PHAES 


;andard 


IDWA 


I 

PLEASE  SEND  FREE  DATA  SHEETS  TO  | 

NAME _  j 

ADDRESS _  1 

CITT _ STATE _  I 

- 1 


•  CUTS 

•  TRIMS 

•  CULTIVATES 

•  PUMPS  2V2  h.p. 


Here  is  a  revolutionary  ne^v 
portable  power  clearing  tool 
that  makes  light  work  of 
ground  maintenance  around 
homes,  estates,  ranches, 
farms,  etc.  It’s  the  COMET 
POWER  SCYTHE  and  it 
will  cut  and  trun  anywhere 
you  can  walk  or  reach  .  .  . 
and  do  it  about  5  times 
faster  than  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  tools.  You  can 
cultivate  and  pump  water 
with  it  too. 

You  ought  to  see  the  COM¬ 
ET  POWER  SCYTHE  in 
action.  You’ll  like  its  per¬ 
fect  balance  which  makes 
operation  so  easy.  And, 
you’ll  thrill  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  sturdy  2^2  h.p. 
Clinton  engine. 

Dealers,  write  today  for 
complete  information. 


iiii.  ^ 


11*  Tri-Ciit 

WMd  Wad* 


10*  arculM 

BniBh  Saw 


Triamiar 


COMET  INDUSTRIES 

831  ELM  PLACE.  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


necessary.  This  ratoon  crop,  or  second  growth  from  the  same  plant, 
matures  to  the  head  silage  stage  slightly  faster  than  the  first  crop, 
and  yields  just  as  well,  but  only  if  properly  fertilized.  The  ratoon 
crop  grown  by  Dr.  Hogg  matured  in  80  days. 

The  stubble  must  be  cut  back  to  get  uniform  regrowth.  If  the 
stalk  is  left,  heads  sprout  from  each  leaf  node,  and  a  series  of  heads 
appear  at  different  heights,  maturing  at  different  times  down  the 
stalk.  Insects  are  more  of  a  problem,  as  they  can  follow  their  life 
cycles  in  the  different  stages  of  milo  head.  And  there  is  no  uniform 
maturity  date  for  harvest. 

There  are  variations  on  the  basic  double  cropping  theme  that 
would  extend  the  double  crop  as  far  north  as  southern  Missouri  or 
Illinois.  A  crop  of  oats  planted  in  winter  or  spring  could  be  grazed 
off  in  May,  milo  planted  in  June.  The  milo  should  mature  in  100 
days  and  be  harvested  by  the  end  of  September.  It  might  be  possible 
to  get  a  crop  of  oats  as  head  silage,  and  push  the  milo  season  to 
July-October;  it  all  depends  on  first  frost. 

The  Machinery  for  Harvest 

The  tools  for  producing  head  silage  are  conventional  until  har¬ 
vest.  But  no  machinery  now  built  will  cut  a  crop  at  30  to  36  inches 
high  and  chop  and  blow  it  into  a  wagon. 

Dr.  Hogg’s  answer  was  to  add  a  false  axle  two  feet  below  the 
regular  axle  on  a  Gehl  forage  harvester.  This  raised  the  cutting 
height  from  the  normal  6  to  12  inches  to  30  or  36  inches.  The  lift 
came  from  two  plates,  bolted  where  the  regular  axle  fits,  and  drilled 
with  holes  so  the  false  axle  could  be  adjusted  to  cutting  heights 
from  about  one  foot  to  three  feet. 

The  brothers  Segrest  tried  this  solution  the  first  two  years,  but 
last  winter  they  bought  (for  a  song)  a  combine  which  had  digested 
a  fence  post,  and  which,  therefore,  had  a  pretty  severe  stomach 
ache.  They  stripped  the  machine  of  all  the  works  behind  the  header 
bar  and  its  elevator.  Then  they  mounted  an  IHC  20c  forage  chop¬ 
per  on  the  rear  of  the  combine  chassis,  feeding  it  with  a  chain 
conveyor  from  the  header.  They  left  the  existing  engine  on  the 
combine,  to  drive  only  the  cutter  bar  and  the  forward  motion  of 
the  machine.  The  height  of  cut  is  hydraulically  controlled,  and 
needed  little  or  no  modification. 

“I  believe  it’ll  save  two  tractors,  and  handle  40  to  50  acres  of 
milo  a  day,”  said  Shelton  Segrest.  “You  can  open  up  a  field  with  it 
right  now,  without  the  wasted  rows  you  have  with  a  trailed 
machine.” 

Feeding  Head  Silage 

Another  Segrest  explained  what  attracted  them  to  head  silage. 
“Ten  years  ago,  the  idea  was  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  get  the  big¬ 
gest  volume  of  silage  you  could.  Now,  we’ve  come  to  an  entirely 
new  idea- — bringing  back  just  the  right  nutrient  ration  for  the  cattle 
or  hogs,”  said  John  Segrest,  younger  brother  of  Shelton,  and  in 
charge  of  the  Segrest  hog  operation.  (The  other  brothers  are  Jeff, 
John’s  twin;  and  Thomas,  the  youngest,  who  runs  the  large  Segrest 
logging  operation.  The  father  is  T.  J.  Segrest,  a  very  active  72.) 

“We’re  going  to  build  a  tilt-up  concrete  bunker  silo  for  250  tons 
of  head  silage  for  the  sows  and  boars,  right  next  to  the  farrowing 
sheds.  We’ve  got  250  sows;  they’ll  get  head  silage  on  concrete  dur¬ 
ing  farrowing  and  nursing,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  will  be  out 
grazing.  We  feed  a  pound  of  supplement  a  day,  and  the  way  they 
eat  the  head  silage  is  something.  If  there’s  a  fault,  it’s  that  we  find 
w’e’re  getting  our  sows  and  boars  too  fat  on  it.” 

But  most  of  the  2,600  tons  of  head  silage  made  on  the  Segrest 
farm  goes  to  feeder  cattle  during  the  50  to  90  days  in  winter  when 
the  cattle  can’t  graze.  “We’re  a  grazing  farm,”  explained  Shelton. 
“We  can  grow  a  crop  of  grass  10  years  out  of  10.  Although  we  get 
50  to  60  inches  of  rain  here,  drouth  comes  at  just  the  wrong  time 
for  corn.  That’s  why  we  like  milo. 

“We  buy  cattle  that  will  make  Good  and  Choice,  around  400 
pounds,  about  2,000  of  them  a  year,  and  they  leave  us  weighing 
around  750.  Every’thing  gets  onto  pasture.  But  when  the  grass  is  not 
growing,  we  feed  head  silage  and  two  pounds  of  supplement  a  day, 
and  they  really  grow.  Some  of  them  come  out  of  that  lot  fat. 

“They  start  in  the  lot  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  stay 
there  into  February.  We  get  head  silage  out  with  an  Oswalt  Ensi- 
loader  and  use  auger  wagons  to  fill  the  bunks.  As  the  pastures  get 
better  we  push  more  cattle  out  from  the  lot.” 
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^  UPEAS  ^ 

SAFE  ANP  EASY 
TO  HANPLE . 
FOR  ROW  CROPS 
\T  CAN  BE 
i  5IPE-PRESSEP 
I  BEFORE  , 
CULTIVATJON.  1 


EXPERIENCE  COUNTS/-  \ 
OLIN  MATHJESONjTHE  SAME 
RELIABLE  COMPANY  THAT  MAKES 

AMMO-PHOS  makes  UPEA  ^ 

45%  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER.  J 

t  THESE  FERTILIZERS  ^ 
ARE  A  PAIR  OF  TOP-LEVEL 
PROFIT  PRODUCERS  ! 


UPEA  45%  IS  AN  ^ 
‘'ALL  SEASON”  NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER,  COMPOUNPEP 
FOR  PRACTICALLY  ALL  > 
SOIL  AND  CLIMATE  ^ 
CONDITIONS  IN  WHICH  lT 
ANY  TYPE  OF  CROP 
V  IS  GROWN.  nt±P 


"  WOHTI  - 
I  USE 'EM 
,  BOTH/J 


UPEA  45%  NITROGEN  ^ 
FERTILIZER  IS  TH'  FARMER'S 
FRIEND.'  THIS  chemically 
PRODUCED  UREA  IS  IDENTICAL 
WITH  NATURAL  UREA, —  ^ 
^  A/VZ?  IT  COMES  IN  fill 
HANPVBRGSff  TtL/l 


UREA 

IMPROVED  MV 
FARMING— 

,  AND  PROFITS 


CROPS  NEED  FAR 
GREATER  AMOUNTS  OF 
NITROGEN  THAN  ANY 
OF  THE  OTHER  FOOD 
ELEMENTS.  THAT'S 
WHY  I  ALWAYS  USE 

MATHIESON'S  UPEA 
5,  ON  MY  LAND !  ^ 


^  SORRY  I  WAS 
DRIVING  SO  FAST, 
OFFICER.  I 
COULDN'T  WAIT  TO 
GET  MY  SUPPLY  OF 

^  UPEA/ 


HMMm  I  KNOW 
WOT'CHA  MEAN 

—  I  USE  UPEA 

3  ON  MY  LAWN 
AND  SHRUBS 
MYSELF/  ^ 


■  POP  SEZ  ALL 
CROPS  RESPOND  TO 
UPEA—  IT  GIVES 
^  EARLY,  VIGOROUS  , 
STARTS  / 


»  LOOK  AT  ALL 
THIS  GREEN  COLOR.' 
MUST  BE  . 

St.  Patrick's  Day  i  j 


PSSST.' —  ) 

^  ask  your 

OLIN  MATHIESON  ) 
DEALER  ABOUT  ^ 
,  THIS  FINE  PRODUCT, 
|s^  REAPER*  ■  ^ 


/VAIV,  silly!  IT'S  TO  REMIND  W 
FOLKS  THAT  ANY  CROP  IS  GREENER  . 
AND  THRIVES  BEST  ON  A  PROPER 
SUPPLY  OF  NITROGEN.  *^1 

UREA  CONTAINS  45%  NITROGEN 
^  —  MORE  PER  POUND  THAN  ANY  ^ 
.  OTHER  SOLID  NITROGEN  FERTI-  S 
^  LIZER.  SMART  FARMERS 
M.  INSIST  ON  UREA ! 


Talk  of  the  Town 


IT'S  READILY 
SOLUBLE.  UPEA 
MAKES  AN  EXCELLENT 
SOURCE  OF  NITROGEN 
IN  IRRIGATION 
WATER,  AND  CAN  EVEN 
BE  USED  IN  SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS! 


Ammo- Pilot®  is  a  trademark 


6PAHAIR 

HUNTER. 


CHEMICALS  Division 


Olin 


AORICVLTURAl. 


SAlESOFHCESi  OMAHA  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  BALTIMORE  •  HOUSTON 
WILLIAMSTON  •  PHOENIX  •  NORTH  LITTLE  ROCK 


HELIX- 

FIRST 

DUSTLESS 


Elevator  swivels  mere  than  halt  cir¬ 
cle  (200  degrees);  raises  to  24"  off 
the  ground.  Manual  loading  controls 
are  within  easy  reach  of  operator. 
One  man  can  do  the  whole  job- 
grind  out  of  several  bins  or  wagons 
without  re-setting. 


HAMMERMILL 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  most  burr  mills — 
up  to  450  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour! 


New  Helix  Hammermill  has  an  underslung 
power  auger  that  moves  feed  out  of  mill  fast 
— without  dust.  Replaces  limited-capacity 
discharge  fans  and  dust  collectors.  Since 
there  is  no  feed  separation  or  undesirable 
fines,  feed  quality  and  palatahility  is  up¬ 
graded.  One  man  with  one  tractor  and  the 
Helix  Hammermill  can  grind  450  bushels  of 
ear  corn  per  hour,  either  dry  or  high- 
moisture.  That’s  double  the  speed  of  other 
machines. 


Helix  Hammermill  handles  Purdue-recom¬ 
mended  chunked  high-moisture  ear  corn* 
— grinds  to  any  feed  size — and  keeps  ahead 
of  two  2-row  pickers.  Have  your  dealer  show 
you  what  the  big-capacity  Helix  Hammer¬ 
mill  can  do — on  your  own  place.  It’s  also 
available  in  combination  with  the  new  Helix 
Grinder-Mixer  that  grinds,  mixes,  blends, 
unloads  2  tons  of  feed  in  20 
minutes!  CqSp© 


*Put  on  bigger  gains  at  35%  moisture  than  the  same  quantity  of  shelled  corn. 


Crown  Point,  Ind.  Dept.  2-X 

- i _ _ _ 


Send  for  FREE  Crib  blue¬ 
prints  and  materials  list. 
Also  FREE  Elevator  Cata¬ 
log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
ELEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  extra¬ 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exclusive  new  hoist.  Write  today! 


MEYER  MF6.  CO. 

»OX  752 _ MORTON,  ILUNOiS 


Mcikois  ol  Famous  Mi-vut  Elevofots 


COWPOXl 


-RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 

jesions,  controls  secondary  _ 

infection.  Germicidal.  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . . .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  SI. 00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

N.  W.  NAYLOE  CO..  Minis  9.  N.Y. 


HOOF  ROT7;p  )i‘, 

CANKER  — TNIUSH  ifc 


A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—  pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $I.2S  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  HaylsrCs.,  MorrlsO,  N.Y. 


YOUR  IDie  LAND  CAN  PAY  YOU  A  HANDSOMl  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  trees  and  timber  crops  from  Musser  stock.  It  Pays  to  get 
healthy  trees  from  selected  seed.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  seed  as  in 
common  and  purebred  livestock.  Musser  Trees  Grow  and  Thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and  Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  stock. 


FROM  SELECTED  SEED 


SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW.  QUANTITY  PRICE— sack  os; 
SCOTCH  PINE  Per  100  Per  1000  NORWAY  SPRUCE  Per  100  Per  1000 

Special  Sfrain— very  best  for  Christmas  trees.  Growing — gro\vn  from  selected  seed. 

From  seed  collected  from  selected  parent  trees.  2-yr.,  S.,  5  tO  10  IDS. .  .  .  $7.00  $35.00 

Healthy,  sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color.  S-yr.  T.,  5  tO  10  ius. .  .  15.00  75.00 

2-yr.,  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  $4.00  $20.00  SPRUCE— Eae«ll*»t  stock 

2- yr.,  S.,  5  to  10  ins.  6.00  30.00  s.yr.^  S.,  3  to  6  ins.  5.00  25.00 

3- yr.,  S.,  10  to  20  ins.  9.00  45.00  3-yr.,  S.,  6  to  12  ins..  .  11.00  55.00 

All  3-yr,  and  4-yr.  Seedlings  are  root  pruned  before  prevlont  growing  season. 


FneCafalttg 


with  wbelesalo  planting  list,  A  wide  eholee  of 
evergreens.  Hardwoods,  Ornamentals,  Shade 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Also  valuable  specials. 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Box  *.H  INDIANA,  PA. 


The  Segrests  grow  just  one  crop  of  milo, 
planting  7  to  8  pounds  an  acre  of  DeKalb 
E  56a,  Pfister  515-S  or  Texas  610  around 
June  1  to  10,  using  225  pounds  per  acre  of 
6-24-24,  and  sidedressing  with  60  to  80 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen.  They  harvest 
90  to  95  days  later.  They  planted  640  acres 
last  year,  filling  the  silos  first,  combining  the 
remainder  for  hog  feed. 

“We  could  get  a  second  crop  in  80  days,” 
said  Shelton,  “but  we  want  to  start  our 
grass  mixture  after  the  first  cut  of  milo.” 

The  “grass,”  planted  every  year,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  30  pounds  rye  grass,  25/2  bushels  oats, 
40  pounds  wheat  and  six  pounds  crimson 
clover.  It  costs  $30  an  acre  for  complete 
planting,  including  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  40  of  phosphate  plowed  down,  and  30 
to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  again  in  April. 

No  Foundering 

Starting  cattle  on  feed  using  the  high 
grain  head  silage  is  a  breeze.  “The  dumbest 
feeder  in  the  world  can’t  founder  one,”  said 
Shelton  Segrest.  Dr.  Hogg  confirmed  the 
opinion.  “All  our  feeding  trials  have  shown 
how  fast  cattle  can  go  onto  full  feed  using 
this  silage,”  he  said.  “And  cattle  on  head 
silage  show  a  marked  advantage  in  rate  of 
gain  over  cattle  on  dry  grain,  especially  the 
first  40  days  on  feed.  There’s  no  delay  while 
they  get  on  feed. 

“You  see,”  continued  Hogg,  “we’re  pro¬ 
viding  exactly  the  right  type  of  grain  and 
roughage  mixture  for  the  stock.  With  corn, 
oats  or  milo,  the  grain  percentage  can  be 
varied  to  suit  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  or 
hogs.  We  may  even  be  able  to  fatten  hogs  on 
high  grain  milo  silage,  especially  if  it’s  cut 
right  under  the  head  to  keep  the  roughage 
down  to  20  percent  of  the  dry  matter.  That 
would  be  a  real  advance  because  of  the 
problems  of  combining  dry  milo. 

“You  may  ask  about  leaving  the  stalk  in 
the  field.  Well,  the  digestibility  of  that 
stump  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  suppose.  But 
I  do  know  that  cattle  will  graze  the  leaves 
off  first  if  you  turn  them  into  a  field,  and  if 
you  force  them  to  eat  the  stumps  their  pro¬ 
duction’ll  drop. 

“It  may  be  we  should  grind  the  milo  in 
the  head  silage  for  both  cattle  and  hogs.  It’s 
simple  to  pass  the  silage  over  a  grating  that 
separates  the  grain,  and  pass  it  through  a 
mill  to  crack  it.  Then  remix  the  grain  and 
roughage,  and  you  hav'e  a  feed  as  efficient 
as  com.  Our  cattle-feeding  trials  showed  the 
soft-grain  silages  as  good  as  ground  ear  corn 
in  rates  of  gain  per  day,  with  better  feed 
conversion.  We  wanted  to  harx’est  and  feed 
as  much  roughage  with  the  grain  as  pos¬ 
sible,  without  reducing  the  daily  gains.” 

The  South  today  is  the  nation’s  fastest 
growing  cattle-producing  area.  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  designed  by  Hogg  and  proved  by  Se¬ 
grest  takes  hold  as  it  might,  the  southern 
cattle  program  could  move  even  faster — 
because  it  has  found  a  chink  in  the  armor 
of  the  Corn  Belt.  The  South  has  a  grain 
crop  of  its  own. 
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REAR  UNLOADING — Simply  swing  end  gate  up 
and  reverse  apron  direction  to  unload  out  rear 
of  wagon.  This  feature  is  standard,  yet  the  F-40 
costs  no  more  than  feeders  without  it. 


Oompare  Farmhand's  new  F-40 
with  any  other  low-cost  feeder! 


OR  WITH  ANY  FEEDER!  Compare  it  fea¬ 
ture  for  feature,  price  for  price  and  see 
how  much  more  Farmhand  gives  you  for 
your  money.  The  new  F-40  is  a  rugged^ 
feed-tight,  grain-tight  mixer-feeder  with 
reversible  apron  for  front  and  rear  un¬ 
loading. 

You  can  heap  the  F-40  high  with  181 
bushels  (293  bu.  with  side  extensions), 
mix  and  unload  out  front  cross-conveyor 
system;  two-speed  apron  empties  entire 
load  in  one  or  three  minutes.  Or  you  can 
unload  corn  and  small  hay  bales  out  rear 
by  simply  reversing  apron  direction.  You 
control  complete  operation  from  tractor 
seat — including  cross-conveyor  clean-out 
before  starting  beaters  and  main  apron. 

Farmhand’s  new  F-40  is  153 long,  72' 
wide  and  36'  deep.  Main  apron  slats  are 
hi-carbon  re-rolled  axle  steel.  Steel  sides 
are  specially  crimped  for  extra  strength. 


FRONT  UNLOADING — Unload  mixed  feed,  green  feed  or  forage 
out  front.  Beaters  shred,  thoroughly  mix  and  prevent  bunching 
.  .  .  can  be  used  to  blend  anti-biotics  into  feed.  To  unload  any 
pelletized  feed  or  corn  out  front  without  shredding,  simply  remove 
beaters.  Cross-conveyor  elevator  extension  is  optional. 


^"200"  Rower-Box 

another  Farmhand  work  saver! 


BUILT  TO  TAKE  A  BEATING  day  in  and  day  out.  The 
“200”  has  12-gauge  steel  apron  bed  with  strong  welded 
frame.  Two-speed  conveyor  is  powered  by  Farmhand’s 
famous  heavy-duty  worm  gear  drive.  Detachable  chain 
and  angle  slats  are  high  strength  steel. 


mi 


INFORMATION! 


USE  FARMHAND’S  NEW  MODEL  “200”  POWER-BOX  for  forage  harvesting, 
corn-picking  or  grain  hauling  and  handling.  It’s  200  cu.  ft.  in  capacity  .  .  . 
ASAE- rated  at  200  bu.  .  . .  30'  side  extensioiu>  bring  capacity  to  425  cu.  ft. 
The  Model  “200”  measures  42'  wide  at  bottom,  74'  wide  at  top,  12'  long 
and  39'  deep. 


Farmhand 


FIRST  IN  FARM  M ATERIALS-HANDLING 


Writ*:  Farmhand,  Dept.  FQ-81 
Hopkins,  Minnesota 


Please  send  literature  on _ 

I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  Q 


Address. 


QUICKLY  FIT  SEALS 

at  front  and  rear  of 
“200”  and  you  haul 
any  small  grain  with¬ 
out  leakage.  Positive 
rubberized  flaps  on 
metalsealat  reararea 
Farmhand  exclusive. 
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FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 

•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-Ioad, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  a  soil 
conditioner  or  mulch,  help  crop  growth.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Cbipper 
will  blow  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
controL 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding 
from  your  wood  lot. 

...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 


YOUR  BKST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping. 


FREE  CHIPPER  FACTS 


riTCHBUWC 

rWCINEERIMC 


Fitchburg, 
Mottachucctn, 
Dupt.  FQ.18 


PleoM  Mnd  fre*  facts  about  Fitchburg  Chippers,  I 
models,  and  prices.  | 

Nome  I 

I 


Address  or  KJJ>. 


Town 


State 


Earth 

Moving 

mad* 

EASY 


DANUSKR  BLADE 
and  AHACHMENTS 

■  Ttfracifife  Grotfing,  lEndscap* 
ifige  DitcMfig.  Scraging,  lackfill* 
ings  Snaw  taaiaval 

■  CawtralUd  fraai  fractac  taat 

■  iai*#,  lawar,  aaglar  tilt  ar  twra 
—4'  ar  laagtfi  aiaMbaard 

■  Kaka  aad  wliaal  attaclimanH 
garfact  far  Iaa4>cagiwg 

■  Scarifiar  Attachaiawt  AvallaMa 

■  Dataila4  mfarmatiaw  aa  ragaast 


DANU8ER 

COMPAN) 

512  Eo«t  3fd  Straat,  Fulton,  MisBOurl 


PEERLESS  ROLLER  MILLS 

FOR  EAR  CORN  £.  SMALL  GRAINS 


Feaderb  everywhara  ara  twitch¬ 
ing  to  "Dust-Fraa**  faadt  pra- 
parad  by  Paarlett  Roliar  Milts 
and  ROL-N-MIX  Units.  You  gat 
faster  gains,  better  finish,  more 
production. 

ROL-N-MIX 

3  in  1  Feed  Making  Unit 

The  complete  feed  making  and  hauling  unit. 
Provides  roller  mill,  mixer  and  seif  unloading 
wagon.  Available  in  two  sizes. 

CHALLENGER  "All-PerpoM"  MILL 

Crimps— Cracks  all  small  grain 
and  granulates  ear  corn.  No 
dust— r>o  stringy  shucks— uni¬ 
form  rolling  and  granulation. 
A  size  for  every  feeding 
operation. 

PEERLESS  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  59 1  Joplin,  Mitiouri 


You  get  more  for  your  money  with 
an  electric  Tokheim  Gasoline  Pump. 
Gasoline  deteriorates  less  when  stored 
underground  where  it’s  cooler.  It 
evaporates  less  too.  Moreover  with 
a  Tokheim  there’s  no  pilferage,  no 
spilling,  no  waste!  Less  fire  risk!  Easy- 
to-read  dial.  Plenty  of  hose.  Ask  your 
oil  man  or  Tokheim  represenutive. 
Write  today  for  jret  booklet,  "How 
to  Install  Underground  Tanks’’. 

General  Products  Division 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 
U2fi  WABASH  AVINUe,  POST  WAYNI,  INDIANA 

In  Canada:  Tokhalm  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


WET  CORN  IN  A  TRENCH  SILO 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

ground  corn  stays  put  when  we  are  getting 
it  out.  We  use  a  tractor  scoop  on  the  open 
face  of  the  silo.  Now,  whole  corn  would 
start  to  run  the  minute  you  broke  open  the 
face,  but  this  ground  material  stays  in  place 
until  you  actually  dig  into  it.  It  forms  a 
wall.  The  air  touches  the  outside,  but  it 
doesn’t  penetrate.  We  can  carefully  take  a 
slice  off  all  the  way  across  in  a  day  or  two. 
In  that  way  the  exposed  com  doesn’t  get  a 
chance  to  sjwil.  We  don’t  break  into  the 
wall  of  grain  until  we  have  to.  That  way  air 
doesn’t  get  in.  This  silo  is  just  over  20  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  almost  30  feet  wide 
at  the  top,  and  10  feet  deep.  We’ve  had 
around  800  head  on  feed.  We’ll  reach  1,000 
soon.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  try  it  with  any 
bigger  silo,  or  with  any  fewer  cattle,  or  the 
spoilage  might  get  ahead  of  us;  but  I  do 
believe  that  a  smaller  operator  might  want 
to  use  a  little  smaller  silo.” 

There  is  about  one-eighth  more  feeding 
value  in  ear  corn  taken  from  a  given  acre¬ 
age  than  in  the  shelled  com.  Many  farmers 
believe  this  extra  feed  value  is  worth  har¬ 
vesting,  but  the  DcKocks  disagree  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  of  the  extra  labor 
involved;  and  second,  because  of  field 
losses. 

“Ground  ear  com  stores  real  well,”  said 
Ralph  DeKock.  Sr.,  “but  we  got  more  loss 
in  the  field  with  ear  corn  than  with  a 
picker-sheller.  But  the  biggest  factor  is  la¬ 
bor.  Handling  com  from  a  picker  we  use 
a  wagon,  and  we  need  one  man  to  handle 
that  wagon.  Another  man  can  keep  up 
with  the  grinder.  Our  grinder  will  keep  up 
with  two  picket's  using  shelled  corn,  but  it 
wouldn’t  keep  up  with  one  if  we  were 
bringing  in  car  corn.  And  we  feel  it’s  a  little 
cheaper  to  put  up  extra  corn  silage  for 
roughage  than  to  put  up  ground  ear  corn. 
We’ve  no  kick  against  feeding  ground  ear 
corn.  We  like  it.  We  tried  it  ourselves  and 
feel  it  is  the  labor  that  licks  it.” 

In  their  fourth  year  of  operation  there 
are  very  few  changes  the  DeKocks  would 
make.  “We  might  go  to  a  roller  mill,”  said 
Ralph,  Sr.  “I  think  we’d  still  get  enough 
fines  with  a  little  bigger  capacity.  And  I’d 
like  to  have  another,  smaller  silo.  This  silo 
is  200  feet  long,  and  last  year  we  put  wet 
corn  from  460  acres  in  it.  It’s  not  any¬ 
where  near  half  full,  so  we’re  wasting  a  lot 
of  silo  space.” 

His  son,  Ralph,  the  cattleman,  explained 
how  they  removed  and  fed  the  wet  corn. 
“To  get  the  com  out  we  use  a  regular  front- 
mounted  utility  manure  scoop.  We  take  the 
self-unloading  auger  wagon  into  the  whole 
corn  silo,  and  count  in  the  number  of  scoops. 
Then  we  pull  around  in  the  bulk  bin  and 
auger  on  the  supplement,  and  back  into  the 
next  silo  to  load  on  corn.  We  measure  both 
silage  and  the  corn  by  scoops  of  the  un¬ 
loader;  for  the  supplement,  we’ve  got  bushel 
baskets.” 

Is  There  a  Catch? 

After  four  successful  tries  at  storing  corn 
in  a  pit,  it  can’t  be  a  fluke,  but  the  care 
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"My  Brower  Kleen  Feed  Cattle  Feeder  is  a  real  work  saver  —  no  more  daily  feeding  for  mel  I’m  feeding  80  steers  and  it  takes 
only  1 5  minutes  a  week  to  fill  the  hopper. 

"I'm  feeding  ground  ear  corn  and  concentrate.  The  feed  stays  fresh  and  clean  in  the  trough  and  the  cattle  eat  ntore.  I  also  like 
the  way  the  Feeder  can  be  moved  to  where  I  want  it." 


TAKES  ONLY 
15  MINUTES  A  WEEK 
TO  FEED  SO  HEAD’ 


Alex  Davidson 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan 


BROWER  CATTLE  FEEDERS 

•  Fill  Only  Once  a  Week 

•  Special  Trough  Design  Saves  Feed 
e  Feed  in  Trough  is  Always  Fresh  and  Clean 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases  Feed 
Intake — Cattle  Make  Faster  Gains 

You  can  save  yourself  over  100  hours  of  cattle 
feeding  labor  a  year  with  this  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  self-feeder  —  cut  down  your  feed  bill,  too! 

The  special  designed  trough  keeps  a  constant  but' 
small  amount  of  feed  before  cattle  —  all  but  elim¬ 
inates  feed  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean  and 
more  palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  —  put  on  faster, 
more  profitable  gains.  Feed  is  available  around  the 
clock.  Cattle  keep  busy  at  the  trough  all  day  long. 

Even  timid  animals  have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed 
that  hasn’t  been  worked  over.  Built  to  give  1  5  to  20 
years  of  service  with  heavy  rust-resisting  steel  .  .  . 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


PRICED  LOW  — ASK  FOR  INFOR/V\ATION 
ON  BROWER'S  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 


Large  15  ft.  feeder  has  250 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  1 00 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one  fill¬ 
ing.  71/2  ft.  feeder  has  125 
bushel  capacity  —  feeds  50 
cattle  for  a  week  on  one 
filling. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
i188  Quincy,  Illinois 


Nom*. 


SEND  LITERATURE  ON  THE  FOLLOWING: 

Q  Kle«n-Feed  Cattle  Feeder  Q  Brower  Hog  Equipment 
Q  Coir  Creep  Feeder  Q  Brower  Poultry  Equipment 


It  makes  $ense  to  BUY 

MID-STATES' 


QUALITY  Mid-States  Farm 

Products  are  the  finest  in  the  world 
. . .  products  of  the  finest  American 
steel,  know-how  and  craftsman¬ 
ship.  When  you  buy  Mid-States 
quality,  you  are  assured  of  many 
extra  years  of  dependable  service 
at  no  extra  cost! 


Exclusive  “Gold  Lock*' 
T-Rail  Steel  Posts 
“Galvannealed**  Wire 
Fence 

Barbed  Wire 
Triple  Xtra  Nails 
Hardware  Cloth 
Welded  Fabric 
Never-Sag  Gates 
Poultry  Netting 
Baler  Wire  and  Ties 
Electric  Wire  and  Posts 
Ornamental  Gates  and 
Fences 

Stove  Pipe  Wire 
Clothesline 
Mechanics  Wire 


MID-STATES  I 

STEEL  &  WIRE 
COMPANY 


CRAWFORDSVILLE.I 

INDIANA 

JACKSONVILLE, 

FLORIDA 


Bu0esareBack 

on  the  Jam 
and  for  fun,  too! 


la  pillage 

H-l  TOP  BUGGY 

With  steel  tires  .  .  .  - $695 

Write  for  information  on  our 
complete  line  of  horse  and  pony 
vehicles. 


ARKLA  VILLAGE  CARRIAGES 

Box  100 

Cmmel,  Arkansas 


taken  by  these  fanners  shows  it  isn’t  a  proc¬ 
ess  for  everybody.  On  top  of  the  DeKocks’ 
experience,  other  farmers  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  DeKock  trio.  A  big  neighbor 
of  the  DeKocks  stored  80,000  bushels  of 
wet  corn  in  an  all-concrete  trench  last  year 
and  found  it  perfect.  They,  too,  ground  in 
the  corn,  and  sealed  it  well  with  black 
plastic  though  they  used  tires  for  weight, 
and  they  removed  it  with  a  mechanical 
corn  silage  unloader.  Even  with  this  trac¬ 
tor-mounted  Oswalt  unloader,  though,  the 
system  uses  more  labor  than  a  tower  silo 
and  automatic  unloader. 

But  experts  warn:  First,  it  is  probably 
easier  to  do  this  in  large  quantities  than 
with  small  amounts  of  com.  Second,  the 
men  who  have  succeeded  are  topnotch 
managers,  who  take  care  in  ensiling  it  prop¬ 
erly.  They  have  learned  the  skills  to  make 
grain  silage  of  com.  Compaction  is  one 
secret — and  a  large  pile  aids  the  compac¬ 
tion  by  its  own  great  weight.  A  large  pile 
also  has  relatively  less  surface  for  the 
amount  of  grain  stored,  compared  to  a 
smaller  amount.  It  may  pay  to  use  sodium 
bisulphite  to  postpone  sfwilage  in  a  small 
pile.  Then,  as  the  DeKocks  stressed,  the  silo 
must  be  well  covered,  and  the  com  must  be 
ground. 

For  anyone  anxious  to  try  the  method,  a 
Farm  Quarterly  expert  suggested: 

1.  The  process  will  be  safer  with  ear  com. 

2.  The  com  must  be  ground. 

3.  The  pile  should  be  at  least  10  feet 
across — wide  enough  to  get  a  tractor 
wheel  on  the  center  of  the  top  to  com¬ 
pact  the  middle  as  well  as  the  sides. 

4.  It  should  be  at  least  seven  feet  deep. 

5.  The  length  is  determined  by  the  risk  the 
farmer  wants  to  take ;  40  to  50  feet  long 
is  probably  a  minimum.  This  would  hold 
about  2,600  bushels. 

6.  The  pile  must  be  sealed  well,  and  the 
plastic  cov’cred  or  weighted. 

7.  It  must  be  unloaded  properly — by  a 
man  consciously  aware  he  must  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  rest  of  the  pile.  The  exposed 
face  of  grain  must  be  completely  re¬ 
moved  every  24  hours.  If  grain  lies  loose 
for  four  days  it  will  spoil.  The  vertical 
face  of  the  pile  should  recede  at  about 
one  foot  every  three  days.  The  expert 
emphasized  there  are  risks  to  the  method, 
and  labor  costs  will  be  higher  than  those 
for  a  tower  silo. 

Smaller  Amounts 

Another  Indiana  farmer,  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  DeKocks,  decided  and 
proved  he  could  store  com  the  same  way  he 
had  been  storing  the  whole  com  plant — 
in  a  horizontal  silo.  But  the  case  of  Cecil 
M.  Bake,  of  Winchester,  Indiana,  is  differ¬ 
ent  because  he  started  in  1958  with  a  small 
trial  silo.  Bake  is  different,  too,  in  that  his 
largest  silo  is  only  4,000  bushels. 

Bake  made  a  surface  silo  to  hold  some 
1,000  bushels  of  ground  ear  com  the  first 
year.  Then  in  1959  he  added  two  more 
silos,  of  the  same  type,  but  each  large 
enough  for  about  4,000  bushels  of  com. 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference?  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Latertil  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  corn  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-V  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 


epCE  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 
■  AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


POLYETHELENE  AND  HOLD  DOWN  NETS 
For  Haystacks,  Silos,  Cotton  Trailer  Tarps,  etc. 


Write  for  FREE  Literature 

GLICK  TWINS _ Pharr.  Texas 


CHAROLAIS 

The  Silver  Cattle  With  A  Golden  Future  •  •  • 

CHAROLAIS 

A  The  Largest  Cattle  on  Earth  .. . 

You'll  Enjoy 

THE  CHAROLAIS 

REVIEW 

1  year  112  i«tue«) 

$  4.00 

2  yeort  124  i(tuet) 

7.00 

3  years  136  issues) 

10.00 

5  years  160  issues) 

15.00 

Sample  copy,  SOc  coins  and  four  4>c«nt  stamps,  e  • 

THE  CHAROLAIS 

REVIEW 

305  SouHi  16th  Str««t 

Ord,  Nebrasko 
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“The  first  silo  was  about  65  feet  long 
and  9/2  feet  wide,”  said  Bake.  “The  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  ground  ear  corn  was  6  feet. 
The  silo  is  a  surface  silo,  as  we’re  on  level 
ground  here.  We  made  two  walls  with  a 
bulldozer — actually  they’re  more  like  large 
sweet  potato  ridges,  3  54  to  4  feet  high  at 
the  apex.  Then  we  lined  the  inside  with 
4-mil  plastic,  wide  enough  to  run  up  the 
earth  walls  and  overlap  outside  by  about  18 
inches. 

“The  grinding  is  done  by  a  custom 
grinder,  using  a  Baffin  mobile  mill.  We  run 
the  ear  com  through  the  hammermill  and 
blow  it  into  the  silo.  We  tramp  it  down  by 
foot  usually,  though  last  year  we  tried  to 
use  a  tractor.  But  that’s  a  delicate  job  as 
it’s  easy  to  damage  the  plastic.  After  the 
silo  was  full,  we  covered  it  with  6-mil  black 
plastic,  with  enough  overlap  at  the  edges 
to  make  a  double  seam.  Then  we  folded 
back  the  double  seam  and  covered  it  with 
earth  to  seal  it  tight.  Last,  we  put  tires  on 
top  to  keep  the  plastic  down  tight. 

“The  two  larger  silos  have  concrete  bot¬ 
toms,  to  make  it  a  little  easier  to  get  in  and 
out.  They’re  125  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide 
or  so.  We  fill  them  to  the  same  height.” 

Bake  empties  the  silos  by  scoop  shovel 
into  a  feedcart  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
tractor.  He  feeds  just  over  100  head  of 
cattle,  and  finds  this  is  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  spoilage  in  the  silo  while  he  is 
feeding  out  the  wet  corn.  Last  year  he  fed 
wet  corn  from  the  silos  until  the  first  week 
in  August,  without  trouble  from  the  heat. 

“I’ll  have  to  admit  there’s  a  little  spoil¬ 
age  underneath  the  plastic,”  he  added. 
“But  actually  I’m  sure  there’s  less  than  the 
loss  you  get  in  a  crib  from  rats  and  so  forth. 
And  even  the  spoilage  goes  for  feed,  mixed 
in  with  some  good  grain.” 

Bake  has  145  acres  of  continuous  corn  on 
a  160-acre  farm.  Last  year  he  put  1 10  acres 
into  his  three  plastic-lined  bunks,  starting 
harvest  with  the  grain  moisture  at  30  per¬ 
cent,  and  finishing  when  the  moisture  had 
dropped  to  24  or  25  percent.  He  uses  no 
preservatives,  and  he  leaves  the  end  of  the 
silo  open  while  he  feeds  the  corn. 

Oddly  enough.  Bake  also  has  two  sons 
who  could  pass  for  twins.  The  elder,  Jim,  is 
the  cattleman  on  the  farm;  the  younger, 
Ron,  plans  to  teach.  The  Bakes  ran  a  cost 
survey  of  their  wet  corn  storage  last  fall. 
Depreciating  the  cost  of  bulldozer  hire  and 
the  concrete  for  the  floors  over  five  years, 
adding  the  cost  of  custom  grinding  the  ear 
corn  and  buying  new  plastic  each  year,  the 
cost  was  less  than  eight  cents  a  bushel. 

The  experience  of  the  DeKocks  and  of 
Bake  show  it  is  possible  to  keep  ground  corn 
in  several  types  of  horizontal  silos,  with  care 
in  sealing  the  corn  from  the  air.  They  both 
grind  the  corn,  and  seal  and  weight  the 
plastic  cap.  The  corn  doesn’t  spoil  along 
the  face  of  the  silo  if  it  is  taken  out  fast 
enough,  and  two  men  are  in  their  fourth 
year  of  the  process,  in  silos  from  1,000 
bushels  up  to  35,000. 


The  KEYS  to  SYSTEM  FARMING.. 
;4»ttcticeiH  Standard  EQUIPMENT 


REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 
AUTOMATIC 


Entire  Feeder  Raises  or  Lowers 
by  Pressing  Botton 

If  you  feed  liveifock,  you  need  this  unique  new 
bunk  feeder-blender.  After  3  yeors  of  coreful 
and  thorough  form  testing  the  new  CBA  is  reodyl 
It  handles  gross,  corn,  hoyloge.  ensilage,  groin, 
supplements  and  ground  feed.  Feeding  con  be 
handled  on  either  side  or  both  sides  at  once.  The 
new  automatic  livestock  feeder  was  conceived 
and  built  specifically  for  controlled  automated 
feeding  in  on  economical  and  efficient  way. 


Look  at  these  FEATURES 


*  Rugged,  long  losHng  equipment. 

*  Heavy  2-oe.  line  coating. 

*  No  feed  separation. 

*  Raise  or  lower  entire  feeder  by  pressing  o  button. 

*  Gives  more  or  less  feed  instantly. 

*  Change  rations  to  difterent  feeding  pens  instantly 

by  a  turn  of  the  dial  control  selector. 

*  All  controls  in  one  convenient  place. 

*  Fully  Reid  tested  for  3  years. 


This  is  only  one  of 

American  Standard's  line  of 

groin  and  feed  handling  systems 

for  dairy,  beef  and  hog  farmers.  Fill 

in  the  coupon  and  receive  our  new  booklet] 

"Feedlot  Dollars  and  Sense." 


AMERICAN  PLANTER  COMPANY 
Burr  Oak,  Michigan  Dept,  f 

Please  send  information  on  Model  CBA  Auto¬ 
matic  Feeder. 


Nome. 


Address. 


City  and  State. 


Q  Check  here  for  free  booklet  "Feedlot  Dollars  &  Sense. 


KEY  TO  CHEAPER,  FASTER  LIVESTOCK  GAINS 


Cattle,  swine  and  sheep  grow  faster 
when  rations  are  supplemented  with 
dehydrated  alfalfa.  Using  a  Heil  de¬ 
hydrator,  all  the  field-freshness  and 
nutrition  of  alfalfa  is  saved  .  .  .  you 
feed  more  protein,  vitamin  A  and 
other  essential  growth  elements. 
What’s  more,  you  eliminate  leaf-shat¬ 
tering  and  weather  loss,  often  getting 
an  extra  cutting  so  you  can  reduce 
your  feeding  costs.  Get  all  the  details 
. . .  send  coupon  now. 


TNEHElIieo. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Arnold  Dryer 


THE  HEIL  COMPANY 

3000  West  Montana,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  information.  My  farm  has . 

acres  of  forage  crops. 

Name . . . . 

RFD  or  Street _ _ 

City . . .State _ 


Galvanized  steel  fights  corrosion  .  .  .  gives 
greater  economy  plus  longer  trouble-free  life 
to  farm  buildings  and  equipment. 


All  galvanized  products  are  excellent  and  give  long  service. 
The  weight  of  the  zinc  coating  determines  the  rust-free  life 
for  the  application  to  be  served,  but  this  is  not  the  whole 
story. 


HOW  GALVANIZING  PROTECTS 


Zinc  on  steel  first  prevents  and  later  controls  rust  in  two  ways. 

1)  for  long  periods  as  a  protective  coating. 

2)  Later,  when  small  areas  of  steel  may  become  exposed,  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  elements  is  directed  to  the  zinc.  Though  light  rusting 


This  is  what  boppans 
at  a  small  axposod 
area  in  a  coating  of 
a  motal  haviiiq  a 
lessor  toMdeecy  to 
qo  into  solution  than 
the  base  metal.  The 
steel  rusts  away, 
protectinq  the  tin. 


This  is  what  happens 
at  a  small  exposed 
area  in  a  coatinq  of 
a  metal  havinq  a 
qreater  tendency  to 
qo  into  solution  than 
the  base  metal.  The 
line  is  slowly  con¬ 
sumed  while  pro¬ 
tectinq  the  steel 
from  any  attack. 


-0.32 


WHERE  IS  GALVANIZED  USED  AND  WHY? 

In  a^iriculture  more  and  more  galvanized  steel  is  l)eing  used  in  various  farm 
buildings,  feeders,  wire  cril>s,  grain  bins,  wagons,  elevators,  water  tanks,  pipes, 
fence  and  other  farm  applications,  l^w  initial  cost,  ease  of  forming  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  application  are  just  three  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  increasing  use. 
In  the  case  of  roofing  and  siding,  galvanized  steel's  strength,  appearance,  ease 
of  application,  fire  resistance  and  economy  has  made  it  an  important  part  of 
new  construction  as  well  as  repair  of  older  buildings  on  the  farm.  Your  dealer 
can  help  you  select  the  proper  guage,  pattern,  weight  of  zinc  coating,  etc.,  that 
will  give  you  the  extra  value  that  can  be  yours  in  all  galvanized  products  for 
the  farm. 

AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


will  finally  occur,  pitting  and  perforation  are  still  a  long  way  off. 
The  illustrations  at  the  left  give  a  graphic  picture  of  how  zinc  coat¬ 
ings  work  when  small  areas  of  steel  become  bare.  You’ve  probably 
seen  examples  on  your  farm.  The  following  chart  is  a  guide  to  the 
estimated  life  of  galvanized  roofing  in  the  atmosphere.  Siding  lasts 
even  longer. 

•ESTIMATED  LIFE  (before  rusting)  OF 
GALVANIZED  SHEETS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


TOTAL  ZINC 
COATING  ON 
BOTH  SIDES 
—OUNCES— 

Life  in 

Years  under  Atmospheric  Conditions 

Rural 

Temperate 

Marine 

Suburban 

Highly 

Industrial 

2.50 

.35 

25 

20 

9 

2.00 

25 

15 

12 

7 

1.20 

10 

7 

5 

3 

.74 

7 

5 

4 

2 

.50 

5 

3 

3 

1 

•Adapted  from  “Fioteclivc  C<»atings  for  Metals,”  American  Cbcmical  Society  Monograph 
Series  No.  129,  Burns  and  Bradley. 


FREE  REFERENCE  FILE 

As  a  future  aid  to  you  in  the  selection  of  galvanized  steel  products,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Zinc  Institute  has  prepared  a  special  reference  file  which  is  yours  free  of 
charge.  This  handy  reference  file  covers  selection  and  application,  maintenance, 
repair  and  building  tips,  how  and  where  to  use  metallic  zinc  paint  and  other 
guides  that  can  lie  valuable  in  your  farming  operation.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Send  the  coupon  below  and  have  your  reference  file  handy  for  future  use. 


To:  American  Zinc  Institute 

324  Ferry  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

□  Please  send  me  the  free  reference  file  on  galvanized  steel  and 
its  uses.  I  understand  there  is  no  obligation  for  this  materiaL 

Name _ 

City  and  Route _ State _ 

Q  I  own  my  farm  □  Rent  □  Am  a  student 
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NFO 

{Continued  from  page  93) 


by  “shuffling”  of  livestock  between  markets,  a  feat  accomplished 
through  the  collusion  of  all  the  market  interests,  commission  men, 
stockyards  personnel,  truckers,  processors — and  the  USDA  Live¬ 
stock  Market  Reporting  Service.  This  is  a  big,  bold  charge,  one 
which  makes  neutral  observers  and  even  many  NFO  sympathizers 
back  off.  It  simply  says  that  stock  were  hauled  to  a  market,  un¬ 
loaded,  run  through  the  yards,  reloaded  and  hauled  to  another 
yards  where  the  same  comic  opera  march  was  repeated. 

In  proof  of  this  they  offer  the  testimony  of  their  own  checkers 
who  maintained  24-hour-a-day  vigils  at  terminal  markets,  country 
buying  stations  and  packing  plants.  Also,  during  the  holding 
action,  fanners  were  urged  to  appear  at  the  markets  en  masse  to 
judge  the  results  for  themselves.  At  Kansas  City  2,000  are  said  to 
have  shown  up  one  day,  3,000  at  East  St.  Louis  and  about  1,500  at 
Sioux  City.  This  was  not  a  |)icketing  action.  It  was  merely  an  effort 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  At  no  time  during  the  holding  action  was 
there  any  violence.  This  is  one  fact  that  is  undisputed  by  both  sides. 
On  all  other  points  there  is  the  widest  divergence  of  opinion. 

The  extreme  prices  demanded  during  the  holding  action  w'ould 
seem  to  indicate  an  absolutely  unrealistic  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  NFO.  Staley  maintains,  however,  that  these  demands  are  un¬ 
questionably  sound.  The  prices  are  not  set  arbitrarily,  he  points 
out.  They  are  set  by  county  meat  bargaining  committees  through¬ 
out  all  the  areas  where  NFO  is  organized.  These  committees  are 
furnished  detailed  figures  based  upon  Iowa  State  University  data 
on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  various  types  of  livestock.  From 
these  figures  they  make  their  recommendations  to  the  central  office 
as  to  the  prices  to  be  asked.  The  prices  include  costs  plus  a  profit. 

“Besides,”  says  Staley,  “years  back,  when  costs  were  much  lower 
than  they  are  now,  cattle  sold  from  $35  to  $40  and  hogs  were  bring¬ 
ing  $25  to  $30.  Farmers  weren’t  having  too  easy  a  time  then.  Costs 
have  climbed  continuously  since  those  days.  Is  it  unrealistic,  then, 
to  ask  for  $32  cattle  and  $22  hogs  today?” 

Another  barrel  to  the  holding  action  gun  is  the  “no  buy,  no  sell” 
campaign,  a  step  agreed  upon  in  the  summer  of  1960  at  a  special 
Des  Moines  meeting  attended  by  10,000  farmers.  If  one  or  two 
processors  should  indicate  an  intention  to  bargain  with  the  NFO, 
the  members  would  be  encouraged  to  sell  only  to  those  processors. 
They  would  refuse  to  sell  to  others.  The  “no  buy”  section  is 
directed  primarily  against  feed  processors  wbo  are  encouraging 
vertical  integration. 

The  two  points  of  criticism  most  frequently  brought  against  NFO 
are  its  membership  agreement  and  its  alleged  tie-in  with  organized 
labor.  Let’s  take  the  latter  first. 

There  have  been  numerous  incidents  to  point  up  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  NFO  and  organized  labor:  unofficial  appeals  to 
labor  organizers,  for  example,  for  advice  and  help  in  the  early  days 
of  the  association;  the  appearance  of  labor  leaders  as  speakers  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  group;  and  the  use  of  a  labor- 
sponsored  commentator  to  present  NFO’s  case  on  TV.  None  of 
this,  of  course,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  coalition. 

But  there  was  one  incident  in  the  past  which  Staley  admits 
has  caused  embarrassment.  This  was  a  gift  of  three  $1,000  checks 
from  the  United  Auto  Workers  to  the  NFO.  It  was  presumably 
used  to  print  an  issue  of  “The  NFO  Reporter”  for  the  young  or¬ 
ganization.  But  the  repercussions  were  unpleasant.  The  then  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  NFO  resigned  because  of  what  he  called  mishandling  of 
the  funds,  and  the  incident  has  been  used  ever  since  to  cite  the 
relationship  between  NFO  and  organized  labor. 

“We  appreciate  the  help  but  we’d  have  been  better  off  if  we’d 
never  seen  that  money,”  Staley  says.  “This  is  the  only  money  w^e 
have  received  from  an  outside  source  and  it  was  before  we  became 
a  collective  bargaining  organization.” 

The  Agreement 

When  a  man  joins  the  National  Farmers  Organization  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  signing  a  simple  application  card  which 
obligates  him  to  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  future  responsi¬ 
bilities.  The  NFO  membership  agreement  is  a  lengthy  document 


“I  batch  dry;  He  bin  dries; 
but  we  both  use . . . 


Big  Capacity,  Heavy  Duty 

BATCH  DRYERS 

(780-1 000-1 2BO  Bushels) 

Here's  the  dryer  that  puts  more  efficiency  in 
the  harvesting-drying  cycle.  It’s  unsurpassed 
for  really  safe,  low  heat,  low  cost  drying. 
You  can  dry  a  batch  of  shelled  corn  from 
25%  to  12%  moisture  in  approximately  six 
hours.  And  it  requires  a  minimum  of  atten¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  completely  automatic  controls. 


STORMOR-your  one  best 
choice  for  drying . . .  storage 
. . .  conditioning 


BIN  DRY-O-MATION 

A  combination  of  top  quality  Stormor  steel 
bins  (built  of  heaviest  gauge,  galvanized 
wall  sheets)  plus  high  efficiency  drying 
floors,  fans  and  supplemental  heat  units 
with  automatic  humidity  control.  Dry-0- 
Mation  Bins  in  1,000  to  8,300  bushel 
sizes.  (Larger  bins,  up  to  36,400  bushels 
with  aeration  equipment.)  All  components 
available  separately. 


BULK  FEED  BINS 

Galvanized  steel  tanks  with 
full  60  degree  hopper  bot¬ 
toms  for  handling  protein 
and  bulk  feeds.  Full  range 
of  sizes.  Can  be  equipped 
for  push-button  operation. 


EAR  CORN  STORAGE 

Unique  Stormor  cribs  built  of  steel 
sheets  with  thousands  of  louvered 
perforations  permit  complete  air 
circulation  while  protecting  against 
weather,  rodents,  birds.  Convention¬ 
al  bar  mesh  cribs  also  available. 


RUSH  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


FREMONT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


I  D*pt.Q-*  ,  *ox  34t,  FrviiMiit,  N«br. 

I  PUase  sand  information  on  Stormor: 

I  O  Dry-0-M*tion  □  Batch  Dryart  O  Ma$h  Cribs  O  Drying  Floors 

I  Q  Fans,  Haat  Units  Q  Bins  Q  Bulk  Faad  Bins  □  Part.  Wall  Cribs 

I  I  am  intarastad  in  Q  distributorship  Q  daalarship 

i  Nama _ 


Addrass  or  RPD. 
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I 


the 

mAYMATm 

M.AU(IER 


(PER  MINUTE) 


%  , 
Cftit  •  •  -w™! 


27  FT. 


Tractor  Power  Take*Off...Add  $49 


TURNS  TWICE  AS  FAST 
ALL  GALVANIZED 
ONLY  3  MOVING  PARTS 


HATRATH 

PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 


of  12  Articles,  most  of  which  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  sections.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  per  se  which  might  be  damaging  to  a 
signer.  But  the  individual  who  signs  it 
should  realize  that  it  is  a  legal  document, 
drawn  up  by  legal  talent,  and  there  is  good 
reason  why  he  should  discuss  it  with  his 
attorney  before  putting  his  name  to  it.  It 
contains  clauses  which  definitely  affect  his 
future  rights  and  income.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  are  the  following: 

AUTHORIZ.ATION — I  authorize  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fanners  Organization,  its  agents  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  act  for  me  as  my  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentative  in  collective  bargaining  in  respect  to 
all  commodities  marketed  from  my  farm,  with 
the  exception  of  those  commodities  presently 
covered  by  other  marketing  contracts,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  processors  of 
products  I  own  and  control  covering  the  selling 
prices  and  other  conditions  of  disposal,  and  es¬ 
tablish  marketing  procedure.  I  further  authorize 
the  said  organization  to  act  as  my  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  presentation,  prosecution  and 
adjustment  of  any  complaint  that  I  may  have 
against  the  processor  of  the  commodities  of  my 
farm,  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  granted  me  by  the  By-laws 
of  the  N.F.O. 

This  authorization  and  direction  shall  be  ir¬ 
revocable  for  a  period  of  three  (3)  years  from 
the  date  appearing  above.  I  agree  and  direct 
that  this  authorization  and  direction  shall  be 
automatically  renewed  and  shall  be  irrevocable 
for  successive  periods  of  three  (3)  years  each  un¬ 
less  written  notice  is  given  by  me  to  the  N.F.O. 
not  more  than  twenty  (20)  days  and  not  less 
than  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
each  three  (3)  year  period.  This  authorization  is 
made  persuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  enacted  February  18,  1922. 

Note  that  this  article  makes  the  NFO  the 
farmer’s  bargaining  agent.  It  binds  him  for 
three  years  and  then  for  succeeding  periods 
of  three  years  each  “unless  written  notice  is 
given  by  me  to  the  N.F.O.  not  more  than 
twenty  (20)  days  and  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  each 
three  (3)  year  period.”  The  member  must 
take  positive  action  to  withdraw  within  a 
very  definite  period  of  time.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  membership  lapsing. 

RATIFICATION  OF  MARKETING  CON¬ 
TRACTS — No  contract  consummated  with  a 
processor  shall  be  effective  or  binding  until  it 
has  been  ratified  by  a  two-thirds’  vote  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  marketing  area  who  have  signed  con- 


INSEMIKirs  GIANT  128  page 
1961  catalog  can  save  you  shop¬ 
ping  time  and  money 


■jou  will  be  amazed  at  the  thousands  of  hard -to 
Mind  livestock  supplies  that  are  made  avoilableto 
you  in  this  well-illustrated  money-saving  catalog. 
To  mention  o  few  -  artificial  breeding  equip¬ 
ment  •  t  show  ring  supplies  livestock  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  types.  Every  item  is  of  good  quality, 
economically  priced.  Fast  delivery  on  every  order. 

Write  dept.  4 


INSEHIKIT  COMPANY.  INC. 


The  Wsrid’s  Lariest  Ssire*  sf  Artllclal  BrNdinf  Esiipmsnt 
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tracts  with  the  N.F.O.  for  the  commodity,  attending  a  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Marketing  Area  Bargaining  Committee  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.F.  O.  .  .  . 

MARKETING  REQUIREMENTS— Sec.  1— Until  such  time  as  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  consummated  with  the  processor  for  a  commodity  I  own  or 
control  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  or  until  a 
marketing  procedure  has  been  established  for  a  commodity  and  ratified 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  a  member  shall  be  free  to 
market  his  commodity  as  he  chooses. 

Sec.  2 — When  a  contract  has  been  consummated  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  covering  a  member’s  commodity,  and  he  sells 
this  commodity  to  a  processor  other  than  the  one  specified  by  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  member  shall  be  assessed  10%  of  the  gross  sale  of  the  commodity 
for  liquidated  damages. 

These  sections  leave  the  member  free  to  market  his  commodities 
and  livestock  as  he  sees  fit  until  such  time  as  a  contract  is  consum¬ 
mated  with  a  processor  and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
in  the  marketing  area.  After  such  a  contract  has  been  signed  and 
ratified  he  is  subject  to  an  assessment  of  10  percent  of  his  gross  sales 
of  the  commodity  affected  by  the  contract  if  he  sells  to  anyone 
other  than  the  contracting  processor. 

MEMBERSHIP  DUES  AND  FEES — See.  3 — When  a  marketing  con¬ 
tract  has  been  consummated  by  the  N.F.O.  covering  a  member’s  commod¬ 
ity,  it  shall  provide  that  the  processor  check  off  1  %  of  the  gross  sales  of  the 
commodity  for  the  N.F.O.  This  amount  shall  then  become  the  member’s 
dues  and  shall  replace  the  dues  and  fees  otherwise  prescribed  above  in 
Sections  1  and  2. 

This  is  the  checkoff  clause.  After  a  contract  has  been  consum¬ 
mated  the  NFO  becomes  entitled  to  one  percent  of  the  gross  sales 
of  the  commodity  concerned.  If,  for  example,  a  contract  is  signed 
covering  a  producer’s  hogs  and  his  hog  sales  gross  $10,000  during 
the  year,  the  processor  will  deduct  $100  and  remit  to  the  NFO. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  unjust,  illegal,  or  immoral  in  these 
or  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  membership  agreement  though 
the  opposition  are  inclined  to  make  quite  a  to-do  about  some  of 
these  items.  The  point  is,  no  one  should  sign  the  membership  agree¬ 
ment  without  having  studied  it  carefully. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement,  incidentally,  to  compel  a 
member  to  participate  in  a  holding  action. 

Bob  Casper,  Winterset,  Iowa,  farmer  and  vice  president  of 
NFO,  a  bit  older  and  less  a  spellbinder  than  its  president,  but  an 
extremely  effective  spokesman,  sums  up  agriculture’s  predicament 
this  way:  “The  farmer  is  in  his  present  fix  because  of  his  lack  of 
ability  to  price  his  products.  This  can  be  remedied  by  legislation, 
or  by  our  own  action.  The  latter,  we  think,  is  preferable. 

“Farmers  must  be  independent  of  any  political  party.  It  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  them  to  be  forced  to  support  government  policies  of  which 
they  disapprove  in  other  fields,  because  the  party  supporting  those 
policies  also  happens  to  have  the  best  program  for  farmers.” 

But  can  the  NFO,  in  the  long  run,  enable  the  farmer  to  price  his 
products  unless  it  also  does  something  about  controlling  produc¬ 
tion?”  “No,”  says  Casper,  “but  we  intend  to  work  on  that  angle, 
too.  Once  we  have  our  processor  contracts  we  will  know  what  the 
demand  is  for  the  various  products  and  we  can  advise  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  adjust  production  accordingly.  VVe  also  hope  to  set  up  our 


FROZEN  SEMEN  STORACE 


Operate  at  -I25*F  or  lower 


SIZES  300  TO  10,000 
VIAL  CAPACITY 

froven  by  fears  of  Speeialhod 
Aasaarcb  and  Devafopmant 


PUas*  sand  ma  complata 
information.  Rush! 


REFRIGERATION 
COMPANY 
BOX  No.  121 
MEDINA,  OHIO 


TOPS,  herd  tire  of  our 
pure  Ctnroleis  Perform- 
ence  Registered  Herd. 


t/seMcGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 

to  Upgrade  Beef  Production 

CHOOSE  your  breeding  stock  from  over  750  head  of  Charolais 
purebred  and  breed  registry  cattle  from  our  Class  A  disease 
free  herds.  Breeding  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory.  As  the 
midwest’s  pioneer — and  largest — Charolais  breeder,  we  have 
proved  again  and  again  that  crossing  with  McGinness  Charo¬ 
lais  will  increase  your  profits.  We’ll  help  you  select  stock  best 
suited  to  your  breeding  program.  Write  us  ...  or  if  possible 
visit  our  ranch,  just  45  minutes  from  Kansas  City. 

FROZEN  SEMEN  from  our  prize-winning  herd  sire  shipped 
airmail:  10  individual  vials  ^5,  20  vials  $75,  30  vials  $90. 


[  McGinness  Bros.  Ranch 

I  Rautt  1-A,  Lathrap,  MUsauri 

I  n  Please  send  complete  illustrated 
I  information. 

{  □  Please  send  Gestation  Chart  A  Breeding 
I  Percentage  Chart. 


Moa-nsTNESS  I  °  p"Vcrntn2''cha*rf i 

BROS.  RANCH  I  Name _ - _ I 

Route  1-R,  Lathrap,  Mo.  o  ! 

Phono:  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  |  Address  or  R.R - | 

ME  7-247g  or  ME  7-250S  |  _ _ | 

This  Is  Our  Tanfh  Aitnivorsary  Ymar  L _ _ I 


“CHOICE” 

Has  Made  NOBA  Service 
Outstanding  In 
The  Breeding  World  ^ 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  80  BULL^ 
ANYTIME— ANYWHERE— 

Is  The  Greatest  Contribution 
To  Artificial  Breeding 
Since  Frozen  Semen 

REMEMBER:  The  cost  of  NOBA  Semen  is  the 
smallest  item  of  expenditure  in  the  bringing 
of  an  Animal  info  production 


Write  Today 


TUU 

Tiffin,  Ohio  —  Box  1015 


Don’t  Delay 


Cut  Out  and  Mail: 


Please  send  mo  information  on  brooding  the  NOBA  Way. 


My  Brood. 


This  Famous  **Steer~Stuffer* 

HANDLES  UP  TO  40  HEAD 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  THE  FEED  IT  SAVES 


Rll  this 
CATTLE 
SELF-FEEDER 
Once  a  Week 
and 
Forget  it! 


Allows  cattle  to  reach  fresh  feed  at  all  times, 
yet  makes  them  clean  it  up  before  more  feed 
can  come  into  the  feed  area.  A  truly  “waste- 
proof”  feeder. 

Comes  in  two  sizes,  65  or  1 00  bushel  capac¬ 
ity.  Feeds  all  ground  feeds,  shelled  corn, 
ground  corn  and  cobs,  oats,  pellets  or  straight 
ground  cobs. 

Made  of  wood — the  material  of  choice  for 
long  contact  with  modern  feed  mixes.  Built  to 


meet  the  needs  of  experienced  cattlemen  who 
know  the  kind  of  solid,  rugged  construction 
required  to  stand  up  under  years  of  day  and 
night  use. 

Get  cheaper  gains,  premium  prices.  Cut 
your  labor  costs  80%.  Write  Sam  Marting 
today  for  descriptive  folders  and  prices,  or  for 
help  in  any  feed  lot  problem. 

MARTING  MFG. 


WflsMilftoii  C.  H..  Ohio— FhoM  23*71  o  Rritt.  Iowa— Pheoo  2031 
DEALIRSHIPS  AVAILAtLE 


FMNWMt 

HE,  LMB.  CALF  CREEK 

AHTBMATIC  WATaERS 

CMYK 

AUTOMATE  FOR  GREATER 

FARM  PROFITS 

T  VVITH  ^ 

1  n 

ELEVATORS,/ 

LL 

iiU 

I  '  I  :  !  I  I 

SAVE  TIME.  LABOR  AND  MONEY 
WITH  THE  CLEANEST.  MOST 
EFFICIENT  METHOD  OF  HANDLING 
FEED.  GRAINS.  FERTILIZER  AND 
AU  DRY  FREE  FLOWING  MATERIALS 

I 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1  njji 
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Modols  Avoiloblo 
At  Any  Hoi9ht 


6wn  50  to  3000 
■USHEIS  PER  HOUR 


Universal  Bucket  Elevators  are  shipped  direct  from 
the  factory  to  your  farm  giving  you  an  irtdustrial 
quality  elevato'  at  less  cost.  Universal  Bucket  Ele¬ 
vators  are  all  steel,  and  feature  low  horsepower 
requirements  Ball-bearir>gs  aie  greased  for  life, 
and  belt  mounted  buckets  assure  quiet  trouble-free 
operation. 

{  GUARANTEED  SATISFACTION  WITHIN  | 
{  60  DAYS  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  j 
I  Material  and  workmanship  f uaranteed  lot  one  full  year  | 

Send  today  for  FREE  literature  and  specifications. 


UNIVERSAL  HOIST  CO. 


132B  Woforloo  Road,  Cedar  FaHa,  Iowa 
Phoeo  CoHax  6-3537 


REPLACE  WITH 

BUJOifS 
BWf 


BUILT  FOR  FAST, 
LOW-COST  CUTTING. 

•  Precision  ground,  uniform  routers. 

•  Machine  reamed  guide  link  rivet 
holes. 

•  Shaved  side  link  and  router  provide 
better  riding  on  the  bar. 

BlueJet  saw  chain  needs  less 
maintenance,  too!  Try  this  out¬ 
standing  chain  for  your  next 
replacement. 


BURNS 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

INCORPOHATCD 

LOUISVILLE.  GEORGIA 

Subsidiary  Of  DRAPER  Corporation 


own  crop  and  livestock  reporting  systems.” 

The  NFO  agreement  contains  a  clause 
authorizing,  if  necessary,  the  establishment 
of  production  quotas  for  members  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  “quality,  bushel  and  poundage  basis” 
and  “administered  by  the  establishment  of 
pools  based  on  quality.”  Another  section 
authorizes  checking  off  funds  “at  the  proc¬ 
essor  level”  to  set  up  a  surplus  disposal 
program. 

There  will  be  further  holding  actions  in¬ 
volving  more  territory,  more  producers  and 
more  livestock  and  commodities,  though 
these  actions  have  alienated  some  of  the 
NFO’s  earlier  sympathizers.  Ex-Govemor 
Turner,  for  example,  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  organization.  “But  I’m  not  con¬ 
demning  it,”  he  says.  “I  think  that  as  a  pro¬ 
test  group  it  may  do  some  good.  I’m  not 
convinced  that  the  attempt  to  hold  livestock 
off  the  market  is  the  way  to  do  the  job.” 

Staley  himself,  in  appraising  the  appar¬ 
ently  limitless  enthusiasm  of  his  following, 
has  an  apt  description  of  NFO.  “It  isn’t  an 
organization,”  he  says,  “it’s  a  disease.” 
Friend  and  foe  agree. 


GOLD  FEVER 

{Continued  from  page  56) 

forward,  with  the  high  knee  used  as  a  ful¬ 
crum  for  the  left  elbow  in  turning  the  pan. 
It  was  difficult  for  George,  who  hadn’t  done 
deep  knee  bends  since  he  changed  to  a 
milking  parlor.  Little-used  muscles  come 
into  play,  and  it  requires  practice  to  un¬ 
cramp  them  after  squatting  for  an  hour  or 
two.  However,  Ripper  explained,  once 
learned,  this  position  becomes  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  any  other.  Old  prospectors 
making  a  social  call  often  pass  up  a  soft 
couch  to  squat  on  the  floor. 

Now  that  George  and  Amelia  knew  the 
simple  rudiments  of  gold  panning,  they 
were  eager  to  be  on  their  own.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  tackle  Sam  Moon’s  trench.  George 
sat  down,  up  to  his  neck  in  river  water,  and 
with  a  bent  soup  can  spooned  out  the  sand 
from  the  niches  and  crannies  of  the  trench. 
Amelia  squatted  in  the  shallows  near  the 
bank  and  panned  out  his  findings. 

George  and  Amelia  Pruett  were  only  the 
last  of  many  generations  of  gold  seekers  who 
had  been  intrigued  by  Sam  Moon’s  trench. 
Ripper  sat  on  the  bank  and  entertained  the 
workers  with  his  version  of  Sam’s  history. 

According  to  Ripper,  Sam  was  a  grocery 
clerk  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  who  caught  the 
gold  fever  by  reading  about  the  ’49  strike  in 
California.  He  hastened  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  but  missed  the  last  wagon  train 
that  fall  for  California.  As  second  choice  he 
joined  a  northern  train  and  reached  Ore¬ 
gon.  He  then  began  to  work  his  way  down 
the  Willamette  Valley,  prospecting  as  he 
went,  on  his  way  to  California.  When  he 
reached  the  big  bend  in  the  Rogue  River, 
he  found  a  gravel  bar  and  put  two  ounces 
of  gold  in  his  poke  in  as  many  days.  This  was 
good  enough  for  Sam.  He  built  a  cabin  on  a 
ford  near  Gold  Hill. 

Near  his  cabin  he  laboriously  chipped  out 
a  trench  in  the  bedrock  which  formed  a 
ledge  in  the  river.  During  low  water  the 
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ledge  was  only  a  few  inches  below  water.  The  winter  floods  dropped 
gold-bearing  sands  into  the  trench,  and  each  spring  Sam  panned 
it  out.  It  was  like  an  annuity  to  him.  When  he  got  old  and  infirm 
it  supplied  him  with  all  his  simple  needs. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Sam’s  trench  has  been  emptied 
each  year  by  the  person  who  got  to  it  first  after  the  spring  floods. 
One  greedy  man  drowned  because  he  arrived  too  early'. 

The  Pruetts  were  early  too,  for  the  Rogue  was  still  carrying  the 
last  of  the  melted  snow  from  ISIt.  McLaughlin.  George  was  stiff 
with  cold,  weary  and  waterlogged,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Klondike 
he  carried  on.  He  was  warmed  by  a  cry  from  Amelia,  who  was 
finishing  her  first  pan  of  sand.  She  pointed  out  to  him,  nestling 
among  the  grains  of  black  silt  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  a  tiny 
speck  about  the  size  of  a  gnat’s  wing.  It  wasn’t  much,  but  it  was 
pure,  virgin  gold.  Amelia  retrie\  ed  it  on  the  tip  of  her  finger  and 
deposited  it  in  an  aspirin  bottle. 

Ripper  told  her  she  had  lost  most  of  her  “color”  because  she 
was  a  beginner,  but  predicted  she’d  become  an  expert.  “She  has  the 
touch,”  he  said  with  authority.  “Can’t  figure  out  why  you  folks 
didn’t  try  this  back  East.  There’s  gold  there,  too,  I  guess.” 

One  Saturday  morning,  while  the  Pruetts  were  working  on 
Sam’s  trench,  a  couple  beached  their  rowboat.  They  took  out  a 
shovel  and  gold  pans,  and  went  to  work  on  a  sandbar.  The  new¬ 
comers  were  schoolteachers  in  Gold  Hill,  and  spent  their  weekends 
panning  gold.  This,  the  Pruetts  learned,  was  typical  of  the  region. 
There  is  one  or  more  gold  pan  in  every  home.  Traders  buv  and  sell, 
teachers  teach,  surgeons  operate,  housewives  do  the  family  wash, 
but  they  all  break  for  the  diggings,  when  they  have  the  first  spare 
moment. 

When  George  and  Amelia  had  exhausted  Sam’s  trench  they 
looked  around  for  other  fields  to  conquer.  They  had  what  Ripper 
esMmated  to  be  about  $20.00  worth  of  dust — at  $35  an  ounce — 
in  the  aspirin  bottle.  This  figured  out  about  twenty  cents  an  hour 
for  their  combined  labor.  But  money  is  not  everything,  and  gold 
is  another  matter.  They  talked  and  dreamed  of  the  big  strike. 

They  had  been  doing  the  simplest  form  of  placer  mining,  wash¬ 
ing  out  sand  and  gravel  by  the  shovelful,  in  a  gold  pan.  A  more 
elaborate  fonn  involves  the  use  of  a  sluicebox  or  a  rocker.  A  sluice- 
box  is  a  wooden  trough  into  which  a  current  of  water  is  diverted. 
On  the  floor  of  the  trough  slats,  wire  mesh,  or  carpet  is  placed 
to  catch  the  gold.  Gravel  is  shov'eled  into  one  end  of  the  trough 
and  as  the  stream  washes  the  larger  particles  away,  the  gold  settles 
behind  the  slats  or  into  the  mesh  of  the  screen  or  carpet. 

A  rocker  is  a  cradle-like  contrivance  into  which  gravel  is  shov¬ 
eled.  A  long-handled  dipper  is  usually  used  to  dip  water  over  the 
gravel,  washing  the  gold-bearing  sand  through  graduated  grills 
or  screens,  where  it  is  caught  in  a  gold  pan  and  washed  out. 

Scuba  diving  has  invaded  the  gold  mining  field  in  a  big  way 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  skindiver  moves  along  the 
bottom  of  a  stream  looking  for  gravel  pockets  behind  ledges  and 
boulders.  Once  he  has  located  a  likely-looking  pocket  he  uses  a 
hydraulic  dredge  to  bring  out  the  gravel.  These  dredges  are  in¬ 
genious  devices.  A  gasoline  engine  on  the  bank,  or  floating  on  an 
inflated  tractor  inner-tube,  provides  the  pressure  for  a  stream  of 
water  which  forces  the  gravel  over  a  small  portable  sluice  attached 
near  the  nozzle  of  the  pressure  hose.  When  the  operator  believes  he 
has  caught  enough  paydirt  in  the  sluicebox  he  surfaces  and  pans 
out  the  contents  of  the  box. 

Dredges  now  on  the  market  range  in  price  from  $450.00  for  a 
three-inch  size  to  $1200  for  a  twelve-inch  size.  The  three-inch  size 
will  run  eight  tons  of  gravel  through  the  sluicebox  in  an  hour, 
leaving  about  a  bucketful  of  sand  to  pan  out. 

The  beds  of  the  streams  have  rarely  been  touched,  whereas  the 
banks  and  the  sandbars  have  been  worked  innumerable  times 
during  the  last  century.  Large  boulders  and  ledges  in  the  stream- 
bed  are  perfect  catch  basins  for  gold-bearing  sand.  But  Ripper 
scorned  the  skindivers.  “It  ain’t  the  way  God  intended  gold  to  be 
mined,”  he  said.  The  Pruetts  doubted  that  God  intended  gold  to 
be  mined  in  any  particular  way  but  they  felt  this  modem  touch  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  romance  of  the  game. 

The  Pruetts  learned  of  two  other  methods  of  extracting  gold 
from  Mother  Earth — hard  rock  mining,  and  pocket  mining.  Hard 
rock  mining  involves  expensive  crushing  machinery  and  con- 
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FROM  THE 
COMPANY 
YOU  KNOW... 


LITTLE  RED  HEN'S 
80/20  MODULATING 
PORTABLE  HEATER 


MODEL  RH-100 


MODEL  RH-200 


MODEL  RH-420 


MODEL  RH-80/20 

Here’s  a  heater  that  meets  a  whole  host  of 
farm  heating  requirements . . .  conveniently 
and  at  low  cost. 

Swing  handles  make  it  easy  to  lift . . .  easy 
to  position  at  any  angle  required.  Modulating 
control  permits  operating  at  output  from 
20,000  to  80,000  B.T.U.  per  hour— a  range 
of  heat  never  before  available  in  a  lightweight 
portable  heater.  Operating  economy  extends 
even  to  fuels  required:  exclusive  emulsifying 
pump  permits  use  of  diesel  fuel  or  fuel  oil. 

CROP  DRYERS,  TOO 

And  don’t  forget.  Little  Red  Hen  has  the 
heat  that’s  at  the  heart  of  your  crop  profit 
picture  . . .  the  All-Purpose  Farm  Furnace- 
best  unit  available  to  perform  any  crop  dry¬ 
ing  function,  from  common  to  critical,  with 
equal  effectiveness  and  economy. 

Available  in  five  models  with  capacities  to 
420,000  B.T.U. ,  the  Farm  Furnace  line  offers 
either  portability  or  permanent  incorporation 
in  a  crop  drying  system  . . .  many  exclusive 
safety  firsts  . . .  incredible  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion  that  can  mean  as  much  as  a  42%  saving 
over  other  crop  drying  units. 


Request  descriptive  bulletins. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 
EQUIPIVIENT  CO. 

Division  of  SILENT  GLOW  CORPORATION 
873  WINDSOR  STREET,  HARTFORD  1,  CONNECTICUT 


Please  send  me  descriptive  literature  on: 

Q  New  80/20  Modulating  Portable  Heater. 
D  All  Purpose  Farm  Furnaces. 


•  NAME: . . 

•  ADDRESS: . 

,  TOWN: 

. . .  STATE: . 

•  •  • 
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LOUDEN  HERRINGBONE  STALLS 


built  with  1980  in  mind 


Top  quality  materials  and  the 
advanced  design  of  Louden 
Herringbone  Stalls  mean  depend¬ 
able  day  in,  day  out  service  for 
20,  25  . . .  even  30  years  or  more. 

You  see.  Louden  Herringbone 
Stalls  are  made  from  hi-carbon 
steel  tubing,  heavily  galvanized 
or  silver  gray  enameled  for  lasting 
appearance  and  protection.  And 
they’re  very  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Louden  Herringbone  Stalls  are 
designed  and  equipped  for  top 
efficiency  in  milk  production.  You 
can  milk  faster  than  with  any 
other  type  of  milking  parlor  stall 


.  .  .  and  eliminate  all  heavy  lift¬ 
ing  and  lugging  as  well.  Auto¬ 
matic  feeders  with  conveniently 
located  cable  pulls  permit  you  to 
accurately  meter  teed  to  each 
cow  .  .  .  according  to  her  needs. 
Any  type  of  gravity,  manual,  or 
auger  feeding  arrangements  can 
be  used. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
herd,  you  can  benefit  from 
Louden  Herringbone  Stalls.  Our 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan 
your  milking  parlor  .  .  .  there  is 
no  obligation. 


'  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

■  iranch;  D«pl.  1-322,  Albany  1.  N.  Y. 

I  COMPANY 

I  Please  send  me  information  on: 

■  Herringbone  Stall  □  Silo  Unloader  □  Bunk  Feeder  □ 

I  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Barn  Cleaner  □  Hay  Drier  □ 

!  Name 


Address 

City 

Sute 

sidcrable  labor  in  tunnels,  and  sometimes  blasting.  This  commercial 
approach  did  not  interest  the  Pruetts.  They  did  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  pocket  prospecting,  which  Ripper  said  was  the  tioie  pro¬ 
fessional  method.  “You  start  at  the  foot  of  a  canyon  or  creek  and 
work  up,  panning  here  and  panning  there,  until  you  strike  color,” 
he  said.  “Now,  gold  doesn’t  travel  far  except  when  it  gets  into 
nmning  water,  and  it  always  travels  straight  down.  So  you  dig  a 
hole  a  little  ways  up  the  slope  and  pan  again.  You  keep  digging  I 
and  panning,  and  as  long  as  you  get  some  color  you  know  you’re 
on  the  right  track.  When  the  color  runs  out,  that  means  the 
pocket  has  gone  underground.  Then  you  start  diggin’  right  through 
the  mountain  until  you  find  the  pocket.” 

Ripper  said  that  he  personally  had  made  thousands  of  holes  in 
the  Oregon  mountains.  “I  found  some  little  pockets  and  then  at 
other  times  the  color  just  disappeared.  Once  I  took  out  $6,000  from 
a  pocket  no  bigger  than  a  wagon  box.” 

Among  Ripper’s  favorite  tales  of  gold  strikes  was  the  saga  of 
the  Rotan  brothers.  Joe  and  Een  Rotan  made  their  big  strike  on 
Sardine  Creek,  where  a  pocket  returned  them  more  than  $400,000 
in  nuggets  and  dust.  When  they  had  worked  the  pocket  for  a  week 
or  two  they  went  into  Rogue  River  one  Saturday  night  and  bought 
the  Homestead  saloon,  lock,  stock  and  full  barrels.  They  threw 
the  biggest  and  most  exuberant  celebration  ever  known  in  Oregon 
mining  annals.  In  the  morning  they  gave  the  saloon  back  to  its 
original  owner,  lock,  stock,  and  empty  barrels. 

Later  they  took  $100,000  in  gold  to  San  Francisco  in  two  saddle¬ 
bags  and  bought  another  saloon.  Their  habit  of  buying  drinks  by 
the  saloon  rather  than  by  the  bottle  was  their  undoing.  “They 
died  broke,”  said  Ripper,  a  little  sadly,  but  with  complete  under¬ 
standing.  “What  does  a  miner  care  about  money?” 

Man’s  affinity  for  gold  leads  him  into  a  strange  gullibility.  The 
Pruetts  believed  every  word  of  Ripper’s  story.  When  they  retold  the 
tale  they  embellished  it  a  little,  as  Ripper  had.  In  reality,  the 
Rotan  brothers  took  less  than  $100,000  from  their  famous  pocket. 

When  the  Pruetts  went  shopping  for  a  claim,  they  had  reached 
the  chronic  stage  of  the  gold  fever.  Ripper  never  ceased  efforts  to 


COMMANDO 


Wars  on  stalks,  weeds,  brush —makes  hay, 
too.  Always  on  the  attack.  Wields  tempered 


Ul/iston's  six-foot 
rotary  cutter 

steel  blades  with  tremendous  shattering  force.  Shreds  stalks,  levels  undergrowth,  mows  pastures,  reduces 
weeds  and  brush  to  mulch.  Then  turns  around  and  makes  hay,  too !  Cost  is  low,  and  it  works  for  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  See  your  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration  —  or  drop  us  a  card  and  we’ll  arrange  it. 


It  may  look  like  rough  going,  but  the 
Lilliston  thrives  on  tough  work.  This 
portion  of  overgrown  area  was  cleared 
in  8  minutes. 


Makes  hay  as  fast  as  your  tractor  will 
go.  Side  member  adjusts  to  45  degree 
angle  (as  above)  or  90  degree  angle  to 
spread  heavier  material  for  drying. 


@  LILLISTON 

implement  company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA  •  WACO,  TEXAS  •  MURFREESBORO,  N.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  Lilliston  Peanut  Equipment,  Rotary  Cutters, 
Disc  Harrows  and  the  Rolling  Cultivator 
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convert  them  to  pocket  prospecting,  but  neither  of  them  felt  up  to 
the  arduous  treks  into  the  mountains,  leading  a  burro  and  living 
on  back  fat  and  beans.  When  they  persisted  in  taking  out  a  claim. 
Ripper  recommended  Sardine  Creek.  At  one  time,  he  said,  there 
were  135  claims  along  a  few  miles  of  this  small  stream. 

George  and  Amelia  found  there  Wc*:  no  lack  of  claims  for  sale. 
Ripper  introduced  them  to  a  colleague,  Walt  McClain,  who  not 
only  worked  his  claim  on  Sardine  Creek,  but  had  numerous  options 
on  others.  McClain,  Ripper  assured  them,  would  give  them  wise 
counsel  and  guidance. 

McClain  said  that  during  the  big  depression  Sardine  Creek 
swarmed  with  people  who  had  no  source  of  income  other  than 
what  they  could  pan  out  of  the  tired  gravel. 

“Sardine  Creek  has  had  so  many  goings-over  that  it  is  a  wonder 
there  is  anything  left,”  he  continued.  “First  there  were  the  prospec¬ 
tors  who  came  here  soon  after  the  California  strike.  Then  when 
the  railroad  was  finished  just  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Chinese 
laborers  came  here  and  gave  it  a  second  working-over.  Then  when 
this  area  was  opened  to  homesteaders,  they  gave  it  a  third  going- 
over  during  their  spare  time.  But  these  hills  are  full  of  gold,  and 
a  little  comes  down  after  the  rains  every  year.” 

McClain  said  there  was  a  claim  about  a  half  mile  up  the  Sardine 
which  was  “real  good,  real  promising.  The  owner  was  doing  real 
well  when  he  came  down  with  arthritis  about  a  year  ago.  Needs 
the  money.  You  can  get  it  for  $500,  a  real  steal.” 

In  about  a  week  the  Pruetts  had  the  papers  on  their  own  claim. 
They  hauled  up  lumber,  bought  a  set  of  tools  and  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  under  Ripper’s  supervision  built  a  sluicebox.  They  began  goug¬ 
ing  out  the  bank  and  wheeling  the  gravel  to  the  head  of  the  sluice. 

But  the  Pruetts  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  they  had  gold  fever. 
“Just  a  passing  interest,”  they  said,  until  an  incident  on  the  first 
day  of  the  trout  season.  George,  an  ardent  fisherman,  took  off  with 
rod  and  creel.  When  he  came  in  late  that  afternoon,  he  found 
Amelia  squatting  on  the  kitchen  floor  peeling  potatoes.  He  squatted 
beside  her  and  began  to  dress  the  trout  he  had  caught. 

“Look  at  my  hands,”  Amelia  said.  She  showed  him  a  hand  full 
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tips 
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Hog  profits  can  hang  in  the  balance  during  the  first  3  to  4  weeks  of 
a  pig's  life.  That's  the  critical  period  when  pigs  grow  the  most  per 
pound  of  feed.  Experts  say  hog  growers  should  strive  to  have  pigs 
weighing  50  pounds  at  8  weeks  of  age.  Every  day  of  anemia  delays 
that  goal  and  hikes  your  hog  raising  costs  as  well. 

Anemia  is  no  problem  when  you  put  Armidexan  75  to  work.  One  2  cc. 
injection  3  to  5  days  after  birth  assures  a  healthier  pig— summer, 
winter,  in  pasture  or  on  concrete.  And  you  can  bank  on  the  money 
Armidexan  75  saves  you  in  feed— up  to  70  ibs.  per  marketable  hog. 

Armidexan  75  provides  the  most  completely  safe,  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  form  of  iron  available.  Little  wonder  it's  known  as  the  supe¬ 
rior  iron  injectable  that  protects  both  your  pigs  and  your  profits. 
Remember,  your  pigs  will  get  to  market  in  the  pink  of  condition  when 
you  push  them  along  faster  with  Armidexan  75.  OJuiy.ioeiAP  co. 

^yr//e  for  illustrated  folders  on  the  use  of  Armidexan  75  injections. 

Manufactured  under  license  of  Benger  Laboratories,  ltd.,  U.S.  Pat.  No.  Re.  24,642. 
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CLAY  Digs  it  Out 
and  Fluffs  it  Up 
even  when  it’s  frozen! 

All  you  do  is  push  a  button! 

The  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk  Feeder  represent 
modem  Pushbutton  Farming  at  its  best . . .  and  from  one 
of  America’s  oldest  and  most  respected  manufacturers  of 
livestock  equipment. 

Twin  chippers  clean  silo  wall  better  than  you  can  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  unloader.  Big  high-capacity  9' 
duatl  augers  handle  any  type  silage  . . .  frozen  or  unfrozen 
.  .  .  making  it  fluffy,  the  way  cows  like  it.  Easily  moved 
from  silo  to  silo.  Feeder  may  be  installed  in  present  bunks. 
NEW  CLAY  FREE  BOOKLETS  ^ - V . 

^  low- 

*  forming — chock  coupon.  1  / 

a  r CLAYE^IPMENTCORP. »**  '»■*<»•  SMMar Fam.  hwa ' 

B  I  □  Milking  Porior  □  Collto 

DRIBBLE  METER  FEEDING  ■  Foodor  n  Bom  Cloonor  □  Silo  Unloodor  □  Cr^ 

.  j  Dryor  □  Hog  Equipmoin  □  Hog  Woloron 

Automafically  feed*  the  right  amount  |  q  CofHo  Wotorora  □  DMF 
for  top  production.  Stretches  ony  |  Mama 
amount  of  feed  to  last  the  whole  milk-  |  ... 

ing  time — cows  behave  better,  milk  I  *  *“ - - - 

morel  Only  Clay  has  it — send  coupon  |  - 
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AOOO  Dealers  Ceest-te-CeesI 


WITH  UNIFORM  FLOW...  DRIES  AS  MUCH  GRAIN 
IN  A  DAY  AS  DRYERS  COSTING  $1000  MORE! 


Bl|  performailCt !  Dries  250  bu.  at  a  time  —  slowly-moving  continuously  through  narrow  columns.  Grain  moves 
fre^  with  o  minimum  of  augering . . .  dries  uniformly  without  hot  spots. 

Efficient  design!  MEYER  No.50  is  a  round  bin  dryer  for  big  copocity  at  bw  cost.  There  is  less  stotic  pressure 
...groin  moves  easily  without  bridging  or  packing.  Less  air  velocity  is  needed,  permitting  smaller  fan. 

Protected  grain!  Automatic  controls  keep  grain  from  exceeding  pre-set  temperature.  Singb  12" central  auger 
is  oversize  so  it  can  move  sbwiy  without  damage  to  groin. 

Hondbs  shelled  corn,  mib,  wheat,  borby,  oats,  soy  beans  and  other  grains.  Operates  from  single  power  source 
—  tractor  PTO,  electno  motor  or  auxiliary  engine.  Burns  LP .gas.  Completely  portobb. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW  for  free  bulletin  giving  research  facts 
on  corn  drying... plus  facts  on  MEYER  No. SO  Grain  Dryer. 


RIGHT  ANGLE 
PUMP  DRIVE 


Request  on  Amarillo  Drive.  • 
Adaptable  to  any  make  of  deep 

well  turbine  pump.  • 
For  information,  contact  your 

local  pump  dealer.  • 

SOLD 


I  Amarillo  Right  Angle  Pump  Drive  Co 


215  NORTH  POLK  STREET  •  AMARILLO.  TEXAS 


Manufactured  By  AMARILLO  WELDING  &  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 


of  calluses. 

“I’ve  about  run  out  of  knuckles  myself,” 
George  replied.  “Maybe  I  should  have  kept 
on  taking  life  easy.  Maybe  we  should  have 
bought  another  farm.  Maybe  we  should 
not  have  retired.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,”  Amelia  snorted.  “Never 
felt  better  in  my  whole  life.  And  do  you 
know  what?  I  found  a  likely-looking  slope 
just  beyond  the  big  pine.” 

“Is  there  enough  light  left  to  try  a  pan 
this  evening?” 

George  and  Amelia  Pruett  left  their  trout 
and  potatoes  and  gathered  up  their  shovels 
and  pans. 

Diagnosis,  .gold  fever;  prognosis,  chronic. 


MORE  CORN  TO  STORE 

{Continued  from  pa^e  60) 

Gathering,  snapping,  and  shelling,  then, 
are  the  har\’esting  processes  during  which 
losses  can  be  reduced  by  properly  adjusting 
the  machine. 

The  Gathering  Units 

The  gathering  units  or  dividers  on  a  com 
harvesting  machine  are  equipped  with 
hinged  points  to  enable  them  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  ground.  For  minimum  loss 
of  ears,  gathering  points  should  be  operated 
at  ground  level,  or  as  low  as  the  surface  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  land  permit.  Properly  set, 
the  gathering  units  will  lift  lodged  and  lean¬ 
ing  stalks  and  direct  them  into  the  machine 
along  with  the  standing  stalks. 

The  chains  on  the  gathering  unit  should 
be  timed  so  the  hngers  on  opposite  chains 
are  evenly  staggered.  Improper  timing  will 
result  in  the  delivery  of  a  group  of  stalks  to 
the  snapping  rolls,  rather  than  passing  one 
stalk  into  the  machine  at  a  time.  Group  de¬ 
livery  reduces  snapping  efficiency  and  leads 
to  clogging. 

When  picking  corn  which  is  down  or 
leaning  badly,  it  may  help  to  lower  the 
gathering  unit  so  the  gathering  chains  run 
closer  to  the  ground.  On  some  pickers,  speed 
of  the  gathering  chains  may  be  changed 
without  affecting  other  parts  of  the  picker. 
Increasing  gathering-chain  speed  may  help 
in  picking  lodged  stalks  off  the  ground.  The 
instruction  manual  for  your  machine  shows 
whether  this  adjustment  can  be  made. 

The  Snapping  Units 

The  snapping  unit  works  by  pulling  stalks 
downward  between  the  snapping  rolls.  The 
ears,  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
with  the  stalks,  are  snapped  off. 

Three  important  adjustments  can  be 
made  on  the  snapping  rolls:  (1)  clearance 
between  the  rolls  and  (on  some  new  ma¬ 
chines)  between  the  stripper  plates;  (2) 
aggressiveness  as  affected  by  roughness  of 
roll  surfaces;  and  (3)  roll  speed. 

Clearance  between  the  snapping  rolls  is 
critical.  Usually  only  the  lower  end  of  the 
rolls  can  be  changed.  On  most  of  the  late 
model  tractor-mounted  pickers  and  com 
combines  the  operator  can  vary  the  roll 
spacing  to  accommodate  the  stand  without 
stopping. 
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NO  REGISTRATION 
MIXUPS  .  .  . 


STONE'S 

SURE 

STRONG 


TAHOO 

PLIERS 


Clean,  sharp  permanent  mark 
every  time  with  Stone's  Tattoo 
Pliers.  Ear  release  prevents 
tearing  the  ear  or  blurring  the 
tattoo.  Also  available  with  re¬ 
volving  head  which  holds  eight 
characters— four  on  a  side. 

Writ*  today  for  FREE  litaratur*  on  ih* 
COMPLETE  STONE  LINE 

BRANDING 
IRONS 

COMBS 


•  BRASS  AND 
NYLON  TAGS 

•  EAR 
NOTCHERS 

•  CATTLE 
LEADERS 

STONE 

Monufocturing 
and  Supply 
Company 

1212  Konsoi  Avenu* 
Koniof  City  27.  Mo. 


TATTOO 

OUTFITS 


J  \ 


Dopt  FO-S 


w-w 

FIRST  CHOICE 


•  HIGHEST  QUALITY 

•  EASIEST  TO  OPERATE 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED 

•  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Get  a  lifetime  of  dependable,  trouble-free 
service.  W-W  Mills  have  heavy-duty  con¬ 
struction  —  rust-resistant  cast  iron  frame; 
fully  guaranteed  components.  Chilled, 
white  iron  rolls  don’t  chip  or  peel  — 
have  10-year  warranty  when  re¬ 
grooved  by  W-W.  Single  control 
wheel  handles  all  adjustments 
to  perfectly  process  more  ca¬ 
pacity  per  h.  p.  than  any  other. 

Silts  from  6"  to  36".  Adapt- 
ablt  to  any  powtr  rtquirt- 
mant  including  PTO.  Write 
for  litaraturc  and  pricts.  Ask 
about  timo-paymont  plan. 

Rl-561 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


29S7-  Qn.  Mark*!  Wichita  19,  Kansas 


The  snapping  rolls  should  be  operated  as 
close  together  as  the  condition  of  the  crop 
permits.  Proper  spacing  is  just  wide  enough 
for  rapid  clearance  of  stalks  and  trash — 
usually  a  separation  from  54  to  J/a  inch, 
measured  from  the  peaks  of  the  spiral 
ridges. 

Close  roll  adjustment  helps  when  stalks 
are  damp  and  ears  are  hard  to  snap.  Wider 
than  normal  adjustment  is  advisable  when 
a  large  percentage  of  the  stalks  is  down,  or 
standing  stalks  are  dry,  brittle,  or  frozen. 

Improper  spacing  promotes  losses.  Rolls 
that  are  too  far  apart  run  up  on  the  ear 
instead  of  just  contacting  the  butt  and  shell 
off  kernels.  Small  ears  and  nubbins  may 
pass  between  the  rolls  and  drop  back  on 
the  field.  Too  close  an  adjustment  encour¬ 
ages  stalk  breakage  and  clo'jging. 

Aggressiveness  affects  shelled  corn  losses 
at  both  extremes.  Overly  aggressive  snap¬ 
ping  rolls  shell  kernels  when  the  ears  are 
snapped.  Rolls  which  are  not  aggressive 
enough  fail  to  hold  stalks  sufficiently.  When 
stalks  are  dry,  they  slip  while  ears  arc  being 
snapped.  The  ear  is  held  in  contact  with  the 
rolls  too  long  and  gets  partially  shelled.  In¬ 
sufficiently  aggressive  rolls  also  cause  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  trash  which  interferes  with 
snapping. 

Aggressiveness  may  be  modified  by  add¬ 
ing  or  removing  snapping  roll  lugs  available 
from  some  manufacturers.  An  arc  welder 
can  be  used  to  run  small  beads  on  worn  rolls 
to  help  increase  their  grip.  But  badly  worn 
rolls  should  be  replaced. 

Snapping  rolls  should  turn  at  the  proper 
speed.  If  they  turn  too  slowly,  stalks  are 
pulled  out  by  the  roots.  If  too  fast,  they 
tend  to  drive  stalks  into  the  ground  and 
break  them.  In  either  ease  losses  are  in¬ 
creased  and  clogging  becomes  a  problem. 
You  may  be  able  to  vary  snapping  roll 
speed  on  your  machine  without  affecting 
other  parts.  If  not,  regulate  the  rate  of  for¬ 
ward  travel  so  that  stalks  are  not  broken 
or  pulled  up. 

Stripper  Plates 

Many  late  model  combines  have  a  snap¬ 
ping  unit  equipped  with  stripper  plates 
above  the  snapping  rolls.  The  snapping 
rolls  of  these  machines  are  designed  to  be 
highly  aggressive  because  ears  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  rolls. 
This  reduces  shelling  losses  in  the  snapping 
unit  if  the  operator  carefully  matches  the 
stripper  plate  clearance  to  the  size  of  stalks 
entering  the  machine.  Because  of  the 
greater  aggressiveness  of  the  snapping 
rolls,  ears  that  do  pass  between  the  plates 
and  contact  the  rolls  are  usually  lost. 

The  Husking  Unit 

Adjustment  of  the  husking  unit  is  impor¬ 
tant  even  though  kernels  shelled  off  the 
cob  in  the  husker  are  not  lost.  USDA  tests 
show  that  for  storage  with  minimum  spoil¬ 
age,  the  maximum  amount  of  shelled  corn 
which  should  be  tolerated  in  a  crib  of  ear 
corn  is  one  percent.  A  husker  out  of  adjust¬ 
ment  also  results  in  more  husks  and  trash  in 
the  crib.  This  wastes  space  and  reduces 
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with 


SUN-MASTR®. 

TRENSLIGE  LOADERS 
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NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT! 


•  ONE  MAN  Operates  from  Tractor  Seat 

ONLY  the  SU.N-M.XSTR  TRENSLIGE  Loader 
loads  with  feed  waKon  at  front  or  sale  of  tractor,  or 
on  top  of  bank.  ONLY  the  SUN-MA.STR  TREN- 
SLIGK  Loader  prei>are8  feed  so  well.  E.VSIEST  of 
all  to  iiioont.  .lust  attach  tontrue  clevis  to  tractor 
draw  bar  and  slip  drive  sliaft  in  place. 


•  Fits  ANY  Tractor 
— Easy  to  Traasport 

.Hydraulic  control. 
.Self-container!  system 
—  roWR-l’.VK  piiiiip 
an<l  heavy  duty  cylinder. 
Or  use  Hydraulic  System 
of  tractor  if  desired. 
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For  Larger  Farm  Tractors  eipiip|>ed  with  3-point  liitch. 


•  Many  Other  OUTSTANDING  Advantages 

It's  patcnterl.  Distinctly  different.  Field  Tested  and 
Prove<i  in  U.  S.  and  several  foreign  countries. 
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The  FARM 


The  Good  Old  Days  {An 
Invitation  to  Memory)  — 
by  R.  J.  McGinnis  and 
The  Farm  Quarterly 
Staff  $10.00 

This  enchanting  book  contains 
within  its  pages  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  our  farm  heritage. 


STORE 


*  Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F.  B. 

Morrison  $9.50 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al.  -  $4.25 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best-selling  “Pasture 
Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 

Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B.  Collins  $7.50 

The  best  beginner  s  sheep  murk  we’ve  seen. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed  book. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE,  c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly,”  22  E.  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  5. -  _  for  these  books:  _ _ 


W 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly”  O  1  Year  $2.00  O  2  Years  $3.30  □  3  Years  $5.00 

Name _ _ _  _ 


R.R.  or  Street- 
City — 


State- 


Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax  on  book  orders. 
All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Moisture  Tester 


The  Safe  Crop  Moisture  Tester 
saves  you  money  ...  by  checking 
your  groin  when  you  dry,  store 
or  market.  Tests  oil  grains  ac¬ 
curately.  Simple  to  operote,  port¬ 
able,  complete  —  nothing  else  to 
buy.  A  precision  instrument,  yet 
priced  within  reach  of  every 
farmer.  Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


Birrows  Egiip.  Co.,  Itept.  FQ-8,  1316  Sherman  Ave.,  Krsnston,  III. 


P  &  D  SILO 
UNLOADERS 

Greater  capacity  and  more  trouble-free  opera¬ 
tion.  Feeds  up  to  200  head  in  ten  minutes. 
The  only  silo  unloader  on  the  market  sold 
on  a  30-day  money  back  trial  under  a  $75,000.00 
guarantee  bond.  Also  heavy  duty  auger  bunk 
feeders  and  the  new  heavy  duty  revolving  tube 
feeder.  P  &  D  equipment  is  tops  in  mechanical 
feeding.  Dealership  available  in  some  areas. 

P&D  SALES  &  MFG.  CO..  Plainfield  40,  III. 


DRY  YOUR  GRAIN  IN  STORAGE  BINS? 


Check  these  advantages  for  modern  grain  bins 

equipped  with  Fan-Heater  units! 

1  A  safe,  economical  way  to  harvest  and  store  grain  on 
the  farm — lower  equipment  cost. 

2  Use  heat  and  power  efficiently  for  lower  operating 
cost. 

^  3  Safe,  automatic  controls. 

4  Readily  adjusted  to  small  or  large  storage  capacity. 


NFF  FARM  FANS 
DH  SERIES 
HEATERS 

BIN-FAN-HEATER 
PACKAGES  FOR 
ANY  HARVEST  RATE 


Up  to  1000  bushels  per  day 
with  ONE  Fan-Heater  unit. 


Aluminum! 

Rustproof! 

Silent! 


NFF  Farm  Fans  and  Heaters  are 
recommended  and  sold  by  many 
of  the  most  experienced  bin  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  distributors  in  the 
United  States. 

FARM  FANS— the  mark  of  de¬ 
pendability.  DRY-O-MATION— 
the  mark  of  progress. 

For  valuable  information  about  drying 
in  storage  WRITE  US. 


FARM  FANS,  INC.,  425  S.  Pennsylvania  St.  INDIANAPOLIS  25,  INDIANA 


natural  airflow  through  the  crib.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  aspects  of  the  husking  unit  are  ad¬ 
justable:  1)  Aggressiveness.  Husking  roll 
tension  must  be  varied  with  crop  conditions. 
Insufficient  roll  pressure  causes  ears  to  be 
retained  by  the  rolls,  resulting  in  shelling 
and  clogging.  Husks  slip  between  the  rolls 
instead  of  being  pulled  off,  and  keep  the 
ears  against  the  rolls.  Excessive  aggressive¬ 
ness  can  increase  shelling  loss.  Aggressive¬ 
ness  of  the  husking  rolls  is  adjusted  by  add¬ 
ing  or  removing  husking  pegs,  pins  or 
screws.  Rubber  coverings  on  rolls  should  be 
replaced  if  worn.  2)  Feed  apron  or  ear 
retarder.  Ears  coming  into  the  husking  unit 
should  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  rolls. 
The  objective  is  to  keep  the  ear  on  the  husk¬ 
ing  rolls  only  as  long  as  is  essential  to  re¬ 
move  the  husk.  Adjust  husking  bed  feed 
apron  and  ear  retarder  accordingly.  3) 
Husking  roll  speed.  Excessive  speed  pro¬ 
motes  shelling.  Low  speed  tends  to  clog  the 
husking  unit.  Check  the  husking  roll  speed 
on  your  machine.  If  speed  and  tension  are 
proper  and  you  experience  overloads  on  the 
husking  bed,  it  may  be  from  driving  too 
fast.  Or  poor  snapping  roll  adjustment  is 
resulting  in  excessive  trash  being  fed  to  the 
husking  unit. 

Shelling,  Separating,  and  Cleaning 

Field  shelling  is  most  efficient  when  kernel 
moisture  is  on  the  low  side.  To  do  the  job, 
two  types  of  shelling  arrangements  are  used 
on  picker-shellers,  or  on  pickers  to  which 
a  sheller  has  been  attached.  The  first  type 
consists  of  a  beater-type  cylinder  operating 
over  a  concave  composed  of  bars  or  perfo¬ 
rated  sheet  metal.  The  beater  rubs  the  ears 
repeatedly  over  the  concave.  The  shelled 
kernels  fall  through  while  cobs  move  axially 
along  the  shelling  unit.  Projections  on  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  are  so  arranged  that 
the  turning  cylinder  forms  a  spiral  to  move 
cobs  along.  An  adjustable  gate  at  the  dis¬ 
charge  end  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  vary  the  length  of  time  that  ears  re¬ 
main  in  the  shelling  unit.  With  higher  ker¬ 
nel  moisture,  shelling  takes  longer. 

The  second  type  of  shelling  unit  has  a 
rasp-bar  cylinder  similar  to  the  one  used 
in  combines.  The  rasp-bar  cylinder  also 
operates  over  a  concave,  but  at  a  much 
higher  peripheral  speed  than  the  first  type. 
The  lack  of  a  retarder  for  keeping  cobs  from 
moving  past  the  cylinder  too  soon  must  be 
compiensated  by  a  more  precise  adjustment 
of  the  cylinder  speed  and  the  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  concave  surface  and  the  cylinder. 
By  referring  to  the  instruction  manual  and 
doing  some  experimenting  with  cylinder 
speed,  a  compromise  between  cracked  ker¬ 
nels  (too  fast)  and  kernels  left  on  the  cob 
(too  slow)  can  be  achieved.  Cobs  should 
pass  practically  unbroken,  as  a  cylinder 
does  not  have  a  good  chance  to  remove  ker¬ 
nels  from  a  broken  cob.  The  concave  clear¬ 
ance  should  taper  from  1  >4  inch  at  the  front 
where  the  ears  enter,  down  to  ^  or  %  inch 
at  the  rear. 

The  separation  and  cleaning  equipment 
should  operate  at  the  speed  shown  on  the 
decal  on  the  machine  itself  or  given  in  the 
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CUTS  BRUSH  .  .  .  CUTS  HAY 

PgtanUd  Spinning  Tir*  Drivt 


JUMPS  STUMPS! 

Side-Winder,  pioneer  of  hoy  cut- 
ting  feature  os  standard  equip¬ 
ment,  has  engineered  the  S/W  model  to  do  a 
better  hoy  cutting  job  under  oil  conditions.  Elim¬ 
inates  conditioner  and  rake  in  most  instances. 
One  operator,  one  machine  doing  all  jobs. 
Permits  baling  sooner  at  a  saving  of  money. 
Also  cuts  brush,  briars,  stalks,  etc.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  most  complete  line  of  rotary  cutters. 
Write  Dept.  7  for  from  Literature 


Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

DEALER  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  818  Minden,  Louisiana 


PILOT  BRAND 
OYSTER  SHELL 


Helps  Put 
More  Eggs 
in 

Your 

Basket  ^ 


No  question  about  it.  PILOT  BRAND 
Oyster  Shell  helps  you  get  the  most 
eggs  with  the  strongest  shells— 
helps  you  make  more  money  with 
your  flock.  PILOT  BRAND  is  eco¬ 
nomical,  too.  Costs  about  a  nickel 
a  year  per  hen.  Always  keep  PILOT 
BRAND  in  the  hoppers.  It’s  the 
ideal  eggshell  material. 


PILOT 

lomtii'twuS 


In  the  ba|  with  the 
bi|  blue  Pilot  Wheel— 
at  most  good  toed  dealers. 

Fir  Pwritry 


operator’s  manual.  Keep  rack  openings 
from  becoming  plugged  with  small  pieces 
of  cob.  On  the  cleaning  unit,  be  sure  to  set 
the  sieves  and  to  adjust  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  the  airflow  as  given  in  the  op¬ 
erator’s  manual. 

Com  Combines 

The  gathering  and  snapping  unit  of  a  com 
combine  is  basically  the  same  as  that  of  a 
picker,  and  therefore  the  adjustments  are 
similar.  There  is  one  type  of  combine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  cuts  the  stalks  and  feeds  the  entire 
plant  through  the  machine.  This  method 
eliminates  snapping  roll  losses.  Although  the 
shelling  and  separation  processes  are  the 
same  as  with  other  combines,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  watch  for  separation  losses. 
There  is  more  material  in  the  machine  to 
carry  grain  out  along  with  it.  So  it  pays  to 
match  ground  speed  to  the  machine’s  ca¬ 
pacity.  Minimum  cob  breakage  and  proper 
sieve  and  wind  adjustment,  as  well  as  pe¬ 
riodic  cleaning  of  sieves  and  straw  rack,  is 
also  very  desirable. 

Although  repairs  can  be  made  early  in  the 
year,  machine  adjustments  must  be  re¬ 
peated  many  times  during  harvest.  An  oc¬ 
casional  glance  behind  the  moving  machine 
is  a  poor  way  to  determine  losses.  A  true 
picture  requires  careful  checking  at  several 
points  in  the  field.  Don’t  kid  yourself  by 
selecting  locations  which  appear  to  have 
either  excessively  high  or  low  losses.  If  you 
can’t  make  up  your  mind  where  to  check, 
toss  your  hat  down  the  row.  Check  ear  corn 
losses  and  count  kernels  shelled,  on  the 
ground  near  where  the  hat  lands. 

Ear  com  losses  are  revealed  by  observing 
how  many  ears  of  corn  were  dropped  in 
90  feet  of  row.  One  ear  per  90  feet  of  row 
equals  140  ears  per  acre,  and  it  takes  140 
half-pound  ears  to  make  one  bushel  weigh¬ 
ing  70  jjounds.  Since  most  ears  weigh  more, 
this  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

A  bushel  of  shelled  corn  is  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  two  kernels  per  square  foot 
on  the  field.  For  a  good  represen tati\'e 
check,  measure  off  six  feet  of  row  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  number  of  kernels  out  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  inches  on  either  side.  This  area 
represents  20  square  feet  for  rows  spaced  40 
inches  apart.  Two  hundred  kernels  in  this 
area  represent  a  loss  of  five  bushels  per  acre 
(dividing  by  20  for  loss  per  square  foot,  and 
by  two  to  convert  to  bushels  per  acre. ) 

Before  conducting  a  loss  check,  remove 
any  loose  ears  from  the  check  area  so  you 
won’t  confuse  preharvesting  losses  with 
those  caused  by  the  machine.  Next,  operate 
the  machine  through  the  test  area  at  the 
desired  speed. 

Ears  still  fastened  to  the  stalk  indicate 
the  gathering  units  are  too  high.  Loose 
ears  lying  on  the  ground  with  the  husks  un¬ 
disturbed  were  probably  snapped  from 
the  stalk  before  they  entered  the  machine. 
Partially  husked  ears  contacted  the  snap¬ 
ping  rolls  but  slid  off  the  lower  end.  Those 
whole  ear  losses  are  caused  by  driving  too 
slowly  or  too  fast,  or  without  centering  the 
snapping  units  on  the  rows.  A  machine 
driven  at  high  speed,  and  poorly  centered, 


Handier! 

Low  cost! 
Tractor 
Power 


• . .  for  every  job  from 
the  feed  lot  to  your  lawn 

To  avoid  the  trovble  and  expense  of 
using  field  equipment  unnecessarily,  keep 
Wheel  Horse  on  duty— year  'round!  You 
can  haul,  mow,  till,  and  clear  snow;  do 
all  farmstead  jobs  with  this  one  compact 
tractor.  With  big  rear-wheel  traction  and 
exceptional  all-gear  power.  Wheel  Horse 
speeds  work  despite  the  weather  or  ter¬ 
rain.  It's  5-ft  length  and  30-in.  width 
stores  conveniently,  maneuvers  easily.  You 
choose  a  gas-saving  5^2  c  ^  fip-  engine, 
and  from  22  attaching  tools.  Fun-to-run 
Wheel  Horse  comes  with  self-starter, 
standard  gear  shift,  combination  clutch 
and  broke.  Only  the  proven,  popular 
Wheel  Horse  does  so  many  jobs  so  well. 

22  attaching  taols  include 
self-powered  tiller  with 
new  ’’flow-thru"  design 

Pr«por«s  smooth  soodbod  with  onco-ovor  tilling. 
Floating  roar  whools  koop  tillor  nosod  down,  ond 
digging  doop — in  porfoct  2A^  paths.  Fits  all  old  and 
now  modol  Whool  Horso  tractors.  Joins  snow-dozor 
blodo,  solf-dumping  trailor,  big  rotary  mowor,  and 
gardon  tools-~in  tho  most  comploto  attochmont  lino 
of  its  kind. 


CHECK  BOXIESI  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO: 

51463  U.S.  31,  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 

I  I  Rush  latest  information  on  new  Wheel 
Horse  tractors  and  attachments 

I  I  Send  full  details  on  a  FREE  test-drive  of 
your  Wheel  Horse  tractor 


Name. 


City 

1 

1 

1 
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Grain-O-Valor  "60"  it  tli«  most  v«rtatiU,  mobil*  unit 
effurud  in  today's  mstorisl  handling  oquipmant  fiald. 
Crain-O-Vator  "W*  oatUy  handles  all  types  of  ensilage, 
ground  feeds,  grain,  ear  corn  and  other  bulky  materials. 
Grain*0*Vater  "60"  unloads  fast  into  feed  bunks,  trench 
tiles  blowers  and  elevators.  Grain-O-Vator  "60"  is  avail¬ 
able  with  an  oscillating  tandem  under<arriage  or  to  fit 
your  own  four  wheel  running  gear  .  .  .  Yes,  it's  easy  to 
see  why  the  all  new  Grain-O-Vator.;^'  it  the  right  choice 
for  your  form  operation  .  .  .  Grain-O-Vator  "60"  will  save 
yM  time  . . .  labor  . , .  and  add  profits  to  your  form  oper¬ 
ation  •  .  .  Mail  the  handy  coupon  for  detailed  Information 
on  the  all  new  Grain-O-Vator  "60". 


noRTH  nmERicnn  rifg.  co. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


I  Stnd  information  on  tho  New  Grain<0>Vator  "60"  | 

I  Send  information  on  other  Grain-O-Vator  models  I 

j  NAME . } 

I  ADDRESS .  I 

I  CITY . STATE .  I 

I - 1 


whips  the  stalks  vigorously  and  increases 
the  ear  losses.  Under  ordinary  field  condi¬ 
tions  speeds  should  be  kept  to  3  to  3  miles 
per  hour.  Shelled  com  on  the  ground,  along 
with  an  occasional  broken,  or  partially 
shelled  ear,  may  mean  snapping  rolls  are 
spaced  improperly,  turning  at  the  wrong 
speed  or  operating  too  aggressiv^ely.  It  could 
also  indicate  the  picker  is  traveling  too  fast. 

In  the  case  of  field  shelling,  losses  in  gath¬ 
ering  and  snapping  should  not  be  confused 
with  shelling  losses.  Most  of  the  snapping 
loss  will  be  in  an  area  8  to  10  inches  on 
either  side  of  the  row.  An  improperly  ad¬ 
justed  sheller,  on  the  other  hand,  deposits 
its  losses  wherever  the  cobs  fall,  possibly 
midway  between  the  rows  covered  by  the 
machine.  Kernels  remaining  on  pieces  of 
cob  discharged  from  the  sheller  represent  a 
shelling  loss.  Loose  kernels  are  a  separation, 
or  cleaning  loss. 

These  loss  indicators  hold  true  for  a  corn 
combine  as  well  as  for  a  picker-sheller.  To 
make  sure  of  the  type  of  loss,  you  may  have 
to  catch  a  sample  of  material  discharged 
from  the  machine  while  it  is  operating  at 
normal  speed. 

After  you  have  reduced  your  harvesting 
losses  you  may  want  to  check  on  the  value 
of  the  product  saved.  Har\’esting  losses  can 
be  expressed  directly  in  cents  per  bushel,  or 
total  cost  for  a  givTn  acreage  for  the  cash 
grain  farmer.  For  a  livestock  feeder,  losses 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  additional  ani¬ 
mals  that  could  have  been  fed. 


Looking  Ahead 

After  the  corn  is  cribbed,  you  can  plan  on 
harvesting  even  more  com  next  year  by 
asking  yourself  questions  about  this  year’s 
crop.  Were  there  a  lot  of  weeds  or  insects 
in  the  field?  Intensive  weed  control  next 
year  may  pay  off  in  easier  harvesting,  in 
addition  to  higher  yields.  The  same  goes 
for  insect  control.  Corn  borers  are  one  of 
the  prime  sources  of  lodging,  and  missed 
ears.  Does  the  corn  variety  you  use  now 
show  signs  of  susceptibility  to  lodging? 
What  about  maturity  date,  height  of  the 
ears  on  the  stalk,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
ears,  the  shank  and  husking  characteristics, 
and  the  susceptibility  to  undesired  shelling? 

The  hybrid  you  grow  can  be  matched  to 
the  machine  used  for  harvest.  If  you  use  a 
cornpicker  without  sheller  look  for  a  hybrid 
with  fairly  loose  husks  to  take  advantage 
of  cleaner  husking.  If  you  want  a  hybrid 
adapted  to  field  shelling,  look  for  an  ear 
with  a  solid  cob,  a  strong  shank  and  a  finn 
husk.  These  characteristics  mean  fewer 
dropped  ears  and  less  shelling  by  the  snap¬ 
ping  rolls. 

Choosing  the  proper  varieties,  keeping 
ahead  of  the  weeds,  and  having  a  properly 
adjusted  machine  ready  when  the  moisture 
content  of  the  corn  is  right  for  harv’esting, 
will  add  to  greater  profits  from  the  corn 
crop  with  little  additional  investment. 


THE  AUTHOR:  K.  A.  Harkncst.  an  assistant  prnfeasor 
in  atlricultural  eni(ineerini(  at  The  Ohio  Slate  University, 
is  alM  enita^ed  in  researrn  ronrernint'  the  harvesting  and 
treatment  of  corn,  small  grains,  and  soybeans. 


HERE'S  THE  CUTTING  POWER 
YOU'VE  WANTED^IT'S  OUR 


BRUSH  BEAVER 


WHEELS  MOUNT 
SIDES  OR  REAR 


It's  heavier,  stouter  than  any 
five-foot  rotary  cutter  we  hove 
ever  built.  BRUSH  BEAVER 
gives  you  a  new  high  in  cut¬ 
ting  power.  Every  frame  ele¬ 
ment  has  extra  strength— more 
than  you'll  ever  need. 

It's  free-swinging  Blade  Tips 
are  made  of  y2x4-in.  heat 
treated  spring  steel.  They'll  cut  brush  up  to  3  inches, - 
reduce  all  crop  stalks,  weeds;  vines  to  fine  litter.  Left 
side  plate  removable  for  hay  cutting.  You  can  use 
BRUSH  BEAVER  on  roughest  land— the  blades  jump 
rocks  and  stumps.  Also  made  for  3-point  hitch. 
Write  Dept.  Q. 


ALWAYS 

WORKING 


DIRT  KING — R«v*rsibl«  scoop 
holds  Vs  yd.  For  uso  os  scropor 
or  shovol.  Carbon  stool  blodo 
on  scoop . $90 


GRADE  KING— For  lovoling, 
sprooding  dirt,  sand,  grovol, 
smoothing  roods.  6*it.  blodo 
on  13*in  moldboard.  $99.50 


HOLE  KING  —  9-in.  ougor 
digs  46-in.  holo  straight  or 
onglod.  Cutting  odgos  of  high 
carbon  stool.  $130 

PRICKS  F.O.g.  FACTORY 


E.  L.  CALDWELL  &  SONS  inc 

’4>  O  BOX  7050  CORPUS  ChRiSTI  TEXAS 


One  big  reason  an  Aeroglide  G.  B.  SERIES  grain  drier  offers  more 
is  that  heat  damage  and  uneven  drying  are  eliminated.  This  is  made 
possible  by  its  exclusive  "Woven  Air"  suction  principle  —  at  low 
temperature  —  the  same  as  used  in  the  world  famous  Aeroglides 
at  elevators  and  terminals. 

All-steel  weathertight  construction,  with  no  screens,  puts  every 
penny’s  worth  of  fuel  to  work  for  you  without  expensive  outside 
drives.  The  G.  B.  SERIES  Driers  are  also  the  only  driers  for  farm 
use  that  have  a  full  double-check*  on  all  safety  features.  There 
are  seven  models  including  Continuous  Flow  and  Batch  —  one  to 
match  any  rate  of  harvesting  you  do. 

A  nearby  Aeroglide  representative  is  a  drying  specialist  and  sells 
direct  to  you  at  a  price  much  lower  than  you  would  expect  to  pay. 

*Maxon  Safety-Proving  Fuel  Valve. 

Print  your  namm  and  oddross  and  Band  this  ad  to  althar  plant 
for  dotalls  on  highor  Inromo  from  all  your  grains. 

AEROGLIDE  CORPORATION 

Aeroglide  St.  &  South  Ave.  SIO  Olenwood  Ave, 

Emporia,  Kansas  R  aleigh,  N,  C. 

NAME . . 


ADDRESS. 
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FALL  BVYIT^G  GUIDE 


Barnyard  Automation 


Fencing  and  Fencing  Equipment 


American  Planter  Co.  149 

Badger  Northland  Inc. .  41 

Black.  Slvalls  &  Bryson,  Inc.  1^ 

Clay  Equip.  Corp.  157 

The  Coney  Corp  .  82 

The  Farmhand  Co . 145 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  .  33 

J.  W.  Hance  Mfg.  Co .  122 

James  Mfg.  Co.  100 

Kewanee  Mach.  &  Conveyor  Co.  28 

Knight  Mfg.  Co .  Ill 

LML  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co .  105 

Long  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  .  125 

Meyer  Mfg.  Co . 144 

Oswalt  Industries  Inc. .  131 

A.  O.  Smith  Harvestore 

Prod.  Inc .  29.  30.  31.  32 

Starllne  Inc. .  141 

Universal  Holst  Co.  .  154 

The  Wyatt  Mfg.  Co.  Inc .  134 


Buildings  and  Construction 

American  Zinc  Institute  150 

Armco  Drainage  &  Metal 

Products  Inc.  6 

Behlen  Mfg.  Co.  98 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. .  107 

The  Little  Red  Hen  Co.  155 

Portland  Cement  Association  85 

Rllco  Dlv.  Weyerhaeueser  Co. .  .  108 

Stran-Steel  Corp.. 

Dlv.  Nat’l  Steel  Corp.  44,  45 

United  States  Steel 
Corp .  100,  3rd  Cover 


Bairy  Equipment 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  35 

Chore- Boy  Mfg.  Co.  Inc .  17 

Clay  Equip.  Corp .  157 

Dairy  Equipment  Co .  121 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  26.  27 
James  Mfg.  Co.  100 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  156 

Solar  Permanent  Dlv.  U.S.I. . 129 

Zero  Corp.  127 


Feeds  and  Additives 

Allied  Mills  Inc.  9 

American  Cyanamid  Co .  94.  95 

Elanco  Products  Co .  130 

John  W.  Eshelman  &  Sons . 104 

Ft.  Dodge  Labs..  Inc. .  47 

International  Salt  Co. .  128 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co .  109 

Morton  Salt  Co. .  99 

Oyster-Shell  Products  Co .  161 

Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.  Inc .  36.  37 


Feeding  Equipment 

American  Planter  Co . 

Badger  Northland  Inc . 

Brower  Mfg^.  Co. . 

The  Cobey  Corp . 

The  Farmhand  Co.  . 

Ferguson-Hanks  Corp . 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co . 

Hell.x  Corp.  . 

James  Mfg.  Co.  . 

Hasten  Mfg.  Corp . 

Knight  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.  . 
Marting  Mfg.  Inc. 

North  American  Mfg.  Co. 
Oswalt  Industries.  Inc. 

Pax  Steel  Products  Co.  Inc. 
Starllne,  Inc. 

Sunflower  Ind.  Inc . 

The  Wyatt  Mfg.  Co.  Inc. 


149 

41 

147 

82 

145 

111 

33 


139 

100 

126 

111 

156 

154 

162 

131 

122 

141 

159 

134 


Feed  Processing  Equipment 

N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.  Inc.  148 

The  Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co .  136 

Ferguson-Hanks  Corp .  Ill 

Helix  Corp . 138.  144 

Kools  Bros.  Inc .  116 

The  A.  E.  MacKlsslc  Co.  140 

Peerless  Equip.  Co.  Inc. .  146 

W-W  Grinder  Corp .  159 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. .  119 


The  American  Gage  &  Mfg.  Co.  112 

E.  L.  Caldwell .  162 

Mid  States  Steel  &  Wire .  148 

Shaver  Mfg.  Co. . 124 

The  Smith-Fencer  Corp .  124 

Fertilizers  and  Spreaders 

Armour  Agricultural 

Chemical  Co . 113 

The  Belt  Corp.  119 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  109 

Olln-Mathleson  Chem.  Corp.  143 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co .  135 

Smlth-Douglas  Co.  Inc.  115 


Grain  Handling,  Drying,  Storage 

Aerogllde  Corn.  .  162 

Behlen  Mfg.  Co. .  98 

The  Belt  Corp.  .  119 

Black.  Slvalls  &  Bryson,  Inc.  123 

Burrows  Equip.  Co .  160 

Campbell  Farm  Dryer  Co .  141 

Douglas  Chemical  Co. .  132 

Farm  Fans  Inc .  160 

Fremont  Mfg.  Co. . 151 

J.  W.  Hance  Mfg.  Co .  116 

Kewanee  Mach.  &  Conveyor  Co. .  28 

LML  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. .  105 

The  Little  Red  Hen  Equip.  Co.  155 

Long  Mfg.  Co.  Inc.  125 

Martin  ^eel  .  3 

Mathews  Co .  117 

Mayrath  Inc.  .  152 

Meyer  Mfg.  Co . 144  158 

New  Holland  Mach.  Co. . 21.  22 

Radson  Eng.  Corp .  124 

A.  O.  Smith 

Harvestore  Prod.  Inc.  29,  30,  31,  32 

Standard  Engineering  Inc .  142 

Universal  Holst  Co. .  154 


Hay  and  Harvest 

Arnold  Dryer  149 

The  Belt  Corp.  . 119 

Brilllon  Iron  Works  Inc .  106 

E.  L.  Caldwell  &  Sons  .  162 

The  Cobey  Corp.  . 82 

Dealer  Associates  Inc .  161 

John  Deere  . 4.  5 

The  Farmhand  Co .  145 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co .  33 

The  Hell  Co . 149 

Hesston  Mfg.  Co..  Inc .  1.33 

Hasten  Mfg.  Corp.  126 

Kools  Bros.  Inc. . 116 

Lllllston  Implement  Co . 156 

LML  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corp.  105 

Long  Mfg.  Co.  Inc.  .  125 

The  Louden  Mach.  Co. .  156 

Massey- Ferguson  Inc .  124 

Meyer  Mfg.  Co.  158 

New  Holland  Mach.  Co. 

20,  23.  Back  Cover 
New  Idea  Dlv.  Avco  Corp. .  .  14.  15 

North  American  Mfg.  Co .  162 

Radson  Eng.  Corp.  124 

Servis  Equipment  Co . 137 

Standard  Engineering  Inc .  142 


Livestock  Equipment 

Brower  Mfg.  Co . 

Caswell  Mfg.  Co . 

Clay  Equln.  Corp. . . 

Fairfield  Eng.  &  Mfg.  Co..., 
Farnam  Co.  (Rub’n  Roll)... 

Ferguson-Hanks  Corp. . . 

Fitchburg  Eng.  Corp . 

InsemIkIt  Co . 

Marting  Mfg.  Inc. . 

National  Band  &  Tag  Co. .  . . 
Nichols  Refrigeration  Co. .  . . , 

Pax  Steel  Prod.  Co.  Inc. . . 

Ritchie  Mfg.  Co. . 

Starllne  Inc . 

Stone  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co . 


147 

1.37 

157 

124 

136 

111 

122 

152 
154 
112 

153 
122 
136 
141 
159 


Livestock  and  Semen 


The  American  Guernsey 

Cattle  Club . 131 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 
Assoc.  .  139 


American-International 

Charolals  Assoc .  SO 

Charolals  Review  .  148 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry .  122 

Litton  Charolals  Ranch  .  159 

McGinness  Bros.  Ranch .  153 

Noba  Inc.  153 

Olentangy  Farms  119 

Santa  Gertrudls  Breeders  Int.  139 
Tweddle  Farms  136 

Virginia  Beef  Cattle  Assoc. . 108 

Manure  Handling 

Clay  Equip.  Corp .  157 

The  Cobey  Corp. .  82 

James  Mfg.  Co.  .  100 

Knight  Mfg.  Co .  Ill 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co .  156 

Starllne  Inc. . 141 


Pesticides  and  Herbicides 

Douglas  Chemical  Co. .  132 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. .  109 

Niagara  Chemical  Dlv. 

F.  M.  &  C.  Corp .  140 

Shell  Chemical  Co .  1^ 


Pumps  and  Irrigation  Equipment 

Amarillo  Right  Angle 

Pump  Drive  Co .  158 

Comet,  Ind .  142 

The  Demlng  Co .  116 

The  Gorman-Rupp  Co .  84 

McDowell  M^.  Co .  IM 

Rapldayton,  The  Talt  Mfg.  Co. .  1^ 

The  Skinner  Irrig.  Co. .  148 

Western  Land  Roller  Co .  119 


Seeds,  Seeders  and  Nursery 


Musser  Forests  Inc.  144 

Pioneer  Hl-Bred  Corn  Co. .  40 

Steckley  Hybrid  Corn  Co. .  96 


Services 

American  Telephone 

&  Telegraph  Co . 18.  19 

Cattlefax — Research  Reports  159 

Doane  Agricultural  Service  83 

Graham  School,  Inc .  139 


Silage  and  Green  Chop 

Badger  Northland.  Inc.  41 

Brilllon  Iron  Works.  Inc. .  106 

Clay  Equip.  Corp. .  157 

The  Cobey  Corp. .  82 

Even-Flo  Silage  Dlst.,  Inc. .  126 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. .  33 

Gllck  Twins .  148 

The  Hell  Co.  .  149 

James  Mfg.  Co. .  100 

Hasten  Mfg.  Corp. .  126 

Kools  Bros.  Inc .  116 

The  Louden  Mach.  Co .  156 

Martin  Steel .  3 

New  Holland  Mach.  Co .  23 

North  American  Mfg.  Co .  162 

Oswalt  Industries.  Inc.  131 

P.  &  D.  Sales  139 

A.  O.  Smith,  Harvestore 

Prod.  Inc .  29.  30.  31.  32 

Standard  Engineering  Inc.  142 

Starllne  Inc. .  141 

Sunfiower  Industries  Inc .  159 


Western  Land  Roller  Co .  119 


Spraying 

John  Blue  Co  .Inc. .  132 

Douglas  Chemical  Co .  132 

Hahn  Inc.  112 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co . 110 

Soil  Preparation 

Allis-Chalmers .  2nd  Cover 

Arlens  Co. .  139 

Arps  Corp.  .  114 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co.  122 

Brilllon  Iron  Works,  Inc .  106 


E.  L.  Caldwell  &  Sons .  162 

Danuser  Machine  Co .  146 

John  Deere  . 4.  5 

Eversman  Mfg.  Co. .  122 

Fuerst  Bros.  139 

International  Harvester  Co.  10.  11 
Kewanee  Mach.  &  Conveyor  Co.  28 
Lllllston  Implement  Co. 

Oliver  Corp. .  7 

Servis  Equip.  Co.  137 

Standard  Engineering  Inc .  142 

Sudbury  Labs  39 

Western  Land  Roller  Co. .  119 


Tires 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  12 
The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  1 


Tools  and  Electrical  Equipment 

The  American  Gage  &  Mfg.  Co.  112 
American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.  18.  19 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg.  Co. .  122 

Burns  Mfg.  CO.  .  154 

Comet  Industries  142 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co .  107 

The  Little  Red  Hen  Co.  155 

Radson  Eng.  Corp.  124 

R.C.A.  (Radio  Corp.  of  America)  162 
The  Smith-Fencer  Corp.  124 

Sudbury  Laboratory  39 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  <3o.  146 

Wells  Mfg.  Corp.  Ill 

Western  Land  Roller  Co .  119 


Tractors  and  Engines 

Allls-Chalmers . 2nd  Cover 

Arps  Corp.  114 

John  Blue  Co.,  Inc.  132 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. .  2 

John  Deere  4.-5 

Detroit  Diesel  Eng.  Dlv.  G.M.C.  81 
Hahn  Inc.  112 

International  Harvester  Co.  10.  11 
Massey-Ferguson  Inc.  l?-i 

Mlnneapolls-Mollne  24.  25 

Oliver  Corp.  7 

Wheel  Horse  Prod.  Co .  161 


Veterinary 


American  Cyanmld  Co.  94.  95 

The  Armour  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Co.  132.  157 

Colorado  Serum  Co.  136 

Ft.  Dodge  Labs,  Inc .  17 

Hess  &  Clark  118 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.  136.  144 

Clias.  Pfizer  &  Co.  Inc.  36.  37,  102.  103 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  13 


Trucks 

The  Cobey  Corp .  S2 

Eaton  Mfjf.  Co. .  97 

Ford  Motor  Co. .  46 

International  Harvester  Co .  43 


Water  Systems 

The  Demlng  Co.  116 

Rapldayton,  The  Talt  Mfg.  Co.  138 


Woodlot  Tools 

Burns  Mfg.  Co .  154 

Comet  Ind.  .  142 

Fitchburg  Eng.  Corp. .  146 

Wells  Mfg.  (Torp. .  Ill 


Miscellaneous 

Arkla  Village  (Carriages)  148 

Charolals  Review  (Magazine)..  148 
The  Farm  Book  Store  160 

Gllck  Twins  (Protective  Covers)  148 
Piper  Aircraft  Corp.  (Airplanes)  101 
W.  R.  Weaver  Ck).  (Gun  Scopes)  114 
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CatiHv  rntir^ntrafe  percent  white  sand  added  to  a 

®*****/  t  m\K  concentrate  diet  increased  cattle 

gains  by  half  a  pound  a  day  in  Iowa  feed  trials.  The  University  is 
not  ready  to  make  recommendations  as  yet,  but  they’re  keenly 
interested.  The  best  guess  is  the  fine  sand  has  the  same  scrubbing 
effect  on  the  rumen  wall  that  roughages  have.  This  scrubbing  may 
remove  a  thin  layer  of  dark  material  found  to  form  when  animals 
are  on  a  concentrate  ration. 

Days  Beyond  Recall 

sity  of  Georgia,  recently  lamented  the  passing  of  the  wonderful 
agrarian  life  he  knew  as  a  child  and  its  replacement  with  today  and 
tomorrow.  He  said,  “I  was  born  on  a  large  north  Georgia  fann, 
where  the  Salacoa  Creek  breaks  from  the  foothills  and  waters  a 
large  and  fertile  mountain  valley.  As  a  little  boy,  I  loved  to  be  with 
the  Negroes  and  the  mules  and  the  plows,  and  I  got  a  great  ego¬ 
tistical  satisfaction  in  going  down  after  school  and  holding  the 
handles  of  the  big  turning  plow,  as  it  was  pulled  through  the  rich 
soil  by  two  pair  of  mules.  I 
thought  that  I  was  ‘some¬ 
thing,’  like  the  captain  of  a 
ship  or  the  leader  of  a  great 
army.  I  can  still  remember 
the  click-clicking-clicking  of 
the  corn  planter  as  it  dropped 
single  seeds  in  the  furrow, 
and  I  have  walked  through 
those  fields  and  looked  down 
the  long  rows  where  the  new 
sprouts  of  corn  were  bursting 
from  the  dark  earth.  As  an 
older  boy  I  have  followed  a 
mule,  affectionately  called  by 
us  ‘jarhead,’  to  ‘bust’  the 
middle  of  those  furrows  or 

to  ‘dirt  up’  the  corn  or  to  plow  down  the  weeds  with  a  scooter  point. 
My  arms  still  ache  from  hoeing,  as  I  chopp>ed  down  cockleburs, 
morning  glories,  wild  pea  vines,  Bermuda  or  Johnson  grass,  and  I 
have  watched  those  fields  turn  from  the  green  of  the  spring  to  the 
brown  of  foddering  time.  I  still  remember  the  sound  that  the  first 
ear  of  corn  makes  in  an  empty  wagon  bed,  and  I  remember  the 
quieter  sound  of  the  ear  when  it  falls  into  the  wagon  nearly  filled. 
And  I  have  helped  throw  those  ears  into  the  crib,  and  I  have  shelled 
the  corn  from  the  cobs.  The  old  sheller  still  stands  at  home  with  its 
heavy  wheel  and  handle,  a  diabolical  instrument  which  any  fanner 
today  would  spurn  in  the  time  of  electric  motors  and  gas  machines. 
But  I  have  turned  that  corn  sheller  until  my  arms  and  shoulders 
were  tired,  until  the  ‘monkeys’  got  on  me,  as  we  used  to  say,  and  I 
would  spell  myself  a  while,  go  to  the  well  for  a  dipper  of  water.  .  .  . 
And  I  have  carried  that  corn  to  Mosteller’s  mill  to  be  ground.  ...  I 
went  in  the  mill  where  Mr.  Fowler  was,  the  old  miller,  with  his 
overalls  and  hat  whitened  by  the  drifting  dust  of  the  meal,  which 
had  also  outlined  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  roof  the  cobwebs  as  if 
they  had  been  snowed  upon.  I  have  seen  him  test  the  texture  of  the 
meal  with  the  skill  that  Chaucer  spoke  of  when  he  said  ‘The  miller 
with  the  golden  thumb,’  and  I  have  watched  him  adjust  the  grind¬ 
ing  rocks  for  finer  or  coarser  meal.  .  .  .  Then  at  home  my  mother 
and  the  cook  made  from  that  meal  corn  muffins  for  breakfast  or 
corn  pones  or  com  sticks  for  dinner  and  supper — good  nut-like, 
crisp,  brown  corn  bread. . . . 

“But  what  do  my  two  boys  know  about  bread,  two  boys  raised 
on  the  paved  streets  of  a  growing  city,  two  boys  who  collect  postage 
stamps,  play  the  trombone,  and  go  every  Sunday  to  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship?  My  boys  will  never  know  what  the  Bible  means 
when  it  says  ‘by  the  sweat  of  your  brows  ye  shall  earn  your  bread.’ 
.  .  .  Bread  to  them  means  something  that  their  mother  buys  every 


Saturday,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  that  despicable  Yankee  contrap¬ 
tion  designed  to  keep  honest  Southerners  from  their  food.  That 
bread  is  already  sliced  as  a  comment  on  their  mother’s  industry, 
and  she  gets  free  damn  green  stamps  with  every  loaf.  My  boys  will 
forever  be  poorer,  and  other  American  boys,  because  they  will 
never  know  what  I  learned  as  a  country  boy  on  a  Georgia  farm.’’ 


Gold  fever  (see  page  56)  has  claimed  another 
victim.  R.  J.  McGinnis,  Farm  Quarterly’s  editor 
emeritus,  who  wrote  about  the  dread  disease,  is  now  himself  a 
victim.  From  the  west  coast  he  proudly  sent  us  a  box  containing 
a  small  pill  bottle  in  which  was  a  pinch  of  blackish  material.  With 
it  came  these  instructions:  (1)  Fill  bottle  level  full  of  water.  (2) 
Tighten  cap.  (3)  Grasp  bottle  firmly  between  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger.  (4)  Stand  with  light  coming  from  behind  you.  (5)  Hold 
bottle  above  eyes  and  look  at  contents  from  bottom.  (6)  Note  the 
black  sand  and  the  “color.”  (7)  Say,  “Ah-h-h-h-h  GOLD!”  We 
followed  his  directions  and  sure  enough,  there,  surrounded  by 
black  sand,  were  the  glittering  grains  of  gold  he  had  dug.  It’s  sad 
to  see  a  man  you  know  succumb  this  way.  Reminded  us  that  they 
used  to  pan  for  gold  in  the  creek  running  through  our  farm.  They 
say  a  fellow  who  once  owned  the  place  used  to  make  a  fair  living 
at  it.  Just  curiosity,  of  course,  but  we  can’t  help  wondering  how  a 
well-burned  skillet  would  work  as  a  gold  pan. 


Hopedale  Revisited 


Three  years  ago  when  we  wrote  of 
the  hospital  farmers  built  (Country 
Hospital,  Summer  1958)  we  mentioned  the  hopes  which  Dr.  Law¬ 
rence  Rossi,  the  director,  had  for  it.  “Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if 
we  could  build  a  row  of  efficiency  apartments  next  to  the  hospital 
for  older  folks  who  arc  reluctant  to  live  alone  on  the  farm  or  to  be 
a  burden  to  their  children?” 

On  June  1 1,  1961,  Dr.  Rossi  and  the  fanners  who  built  and  own 
the  Hopedale  hospital  dedicated  the  first  unit  of  the  housing  project 
which  was  a  dream  but  three  years  ago.  Forty-four  people  can  live 
in  the  one-  and  two-room  apartments  built  next  to  the  hospital. 
Each  apartment  has  its  own  outside  door  and  they  are  arranged  to 
insure  complete  privacy — yet  each  is  also  equipped  with  an  emer¬ 
gency  intercom  to  the  hospital.  The  two-room  apartments  have  a 
kitchen,  though  a  central  dining  room  is  available  to  all  residents. 
All  apartments  are  air-conditioned  and  all  arc  equipped  with  tiled 
bath  and  shower  and  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  Seven  years  ago  this 
town  was  about  to  lose  the  services  of  the  only  doctor  who  would 
make  the  trek  from  Peoria  for  regular  house  calls.  Now  it  has 
seven  doctors  on  the  active  staff  of  the  hospital,  and  a  consulting 
medical  staff  of  27  specialists  who  will  come  when  needed.  Hope- 
dale,  Illinois,  has  become  a  small  medical  center  and  a  model  for 
other  communities — all  because  a  group  of  farmers  and  their 
doctor  decided  to  do  something  about  their  problem. 
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Verte  Keim  farm,  Edgar,  Nebraska. 


@  United  States  Steel 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Room  6300,  525  William  Penn  Place 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

Please  have  manufacturers  send  me  information  on  steel  farm  buildings 
for  the  following:  Poultry  _ Dairy  _  Beef _ Hogs _ 


Machinery, 


Address. 


.Storage, 


Another  reguest  coupon  on  page  100 

U.  S.  Steel  does  not  make  factory-built  steel  buildings,  but  supplies 
galvanized  steel  sheets,  structural  members  and  bars  to  steel  building 
manufacturers.  Your  request  for  information  will  be  forwarded  to  them. 


► 

grand 

opening 

For  strength,  versatility,  beauty,  economy. 


It’s  a  snap  to  move  farm  machinery  in  and  out  of  this  steel 
building.  Both  ends  of  the  structure  have  king-size  door¬ 
ways.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  king-size,  too.  Plenty  of 
room  with  no  wasted  space,  because  the  deep-corrugated 
steel  shell  needs  no  ties,  braces  or  columns.  It’s  strong  and 
tight  as  a  steel  drum. 

A  steel-built  farm  building  can  be  erected  quickly.  This  one 
was  delivered  in  panels  of  heavy  gage  galvanized  steel  sheets 
that  were  easily  bolted  together  at  the  site.  Steel  buildings 
are  also  versatile.  Half  of  this  30  x  100  foot  building  is  used 
for  grain  storage  and  the  other  half  for  machinery. 

Next  time  you  need  a  new  farm  building— make  it  steel.  For 
more  information  about  the  many  types  and  sizes,  send 
the  coupon. 


The  amazing  new  muscles 
that  science  has  given  farmers 


The  farmer  now  has  the  strength  of  a 
Hercules  at  his  command.  The  strength 
of  his  back  and  a  team  of  horses  are  no 
longer  the  limit  of  his  power. 

Science  has  given  every  farmer  the 
strength  of  many  men:  a  revolution  in 
power  with  efficient  machines,  ingenious 
machines,  durable  machines  that  free  him 
from  slow,  exhausting,  arm-aching  labor. 

Science  has  made  this  possible  — the 
same  science  and  engineering  that  are 


employed  in  designing  every  New  Hol¬ 
land  machine. 

The  latest  example  is  New  Holland’s 
Crop-Cruiser,  shown  above.  With  it,  a 
man  can  chop  and  load  forage  faster  than 
he  ever  could  before.  And  far  more  easily, 
too:  he  aims  the  harvester  by  looking 
ahead,  not  behind— and  all  controls  are 
at  his  finger  tips.  There’s  no  need  to  hand- 
cut  the  first  rows,  or  to  fpn  them  down 
with  the  tractor.  No  tractor  is  needed— 


the  Crop-Cruiser  is  self-propelled. 

When  big  new  steps  in  grassland 
mechanization  are  taken,  you’ll  see  them 
first  at  your  New  Holland  dealer’s. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pennsylvania. 

Em  New  HoeiiAnd 

First  In  Grassland  Farming 


loaay  s  raimor  nas  now  muscles  as  tne  result  or  seiennncaiiy  engineerea 
machines— such  as  New  Holland’s  new  Crop-Cruiser  shown  above. 


